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The svh^ has great attractions; As science, because it links 
phenomena to phenomena, and reveals their laws; as philanthropy, 
hecause the knowledge of these laws may be used as a weapon to 
conquer the vice, the crime, the misery which science investigates." 


Richabd L. Dugdale. 


y I have nghtly conceived the dominant idea of (he modem 

philanthropy, it is embodied in a determination to seek out and to 

strtke effectively at those organised forces of evil, at those particular 

causes of dependence and intolerable living conditions which are 

beyond the control of the individuals whom they injure and whom 
they too often destroy.'' 


Edward T. Deviitb. 
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On the appearance of Warner’s “American Cliarities” four¬ 
teen years ago, its unique character was at once recognized. 
For that work is the first thoroughgoing scientific treatment 
of the most difficult and perhaps the most importriiit of the 
ever widening group of sociological arts to which liaj-pily 
Professor Henderson has given the generic name ul “ .'Social 
technology.” It possesses an enduring, a vital quality 
which in the judgment of scholars has already won for it 
the rank of “classic in philanthropy.” With remarkable 
clearness Dr. Warner perceived the new dynamic tendenev 
which was destined soon to revolutionize economic and 
sociological thought. In the outset with trenchant jihrase 
he exposes the sterility of the prevalent laissez faire dogma. 
“People are tired of the gospel of inaction,’’ he exclaims, 
“and the teacher has been compelled to heed their demand 
for guidance in the doing of constructive work. . . . Stu¬ 
dents must be trained in a more generous political economy 
than that of Senior and Miss Martineau,” if they are to 
achieve success in organized philanthropy. 

Therefore the time is ripe for a new edition of the “Ameri¬ 
can C/haiities. It is significant that in the statement of 
principles no essential change is required. The book de¬ 
serves to be perpetuated because of its perennial scientific 
quality. This is the more remarkable considering that only 
two years ago, in Ward’s epoch-making “Applied Sociology.” 

discussion of the basic law 
which must govern all wise effort for social reform. The 

real function of education, of opportunity, is now better 
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understood; and in clearer view of the fact that intellectual 
man, as opposed to the lower animal, is capable of 


j, , - - , --xo va,|ja,uie oi ” trans- 

forming his environment,” the pitiless and hopeless dogma 
social latssez faire is effectually discredited. On the 
other hand, the statistics, illustrations, and other details 
have required many additions and a thorough revision 
During the decade and a half since Warner wrote, an im¬ 
mense mass of work in special lines has been done. Almost 
every month adds to the number of organizations and swells 
he volume of technical or popular literature devoted to 
ocial self-help in its many related forms. Moreover, if 
there is need of putting the book abreast of the available 
matermls, in a few cases there has been a decided change 

Thr,s “t f recognition. 

“Whot w“*’ '■«sarding the causes of poverty. 

the editor povei-ty,” suggests 

, IS now accepted as the best statement so far 

IndafrofliX.’’’'' 

In every way it is fortunate that Mrs. Coolidge has 
Mcepted the call to prepare the second edition of this 

friAnd^of 1the Pupil, colleague, and 

te^nW a rt professional 

training and experience she is admirably equipped for the 

th the author and his family must make a loving duty 

ColWe®T“^o^rf’® experience as teacher at wfllesley 

Stanford, where Warner was then head of the department 
of economics. Under his direction, she studied tot a year 

ThSTd*^^”!! “ practical sociology. 

This led to her being asked to undertake the course fa 

Studlti inT "f;«rsity duties. Afterwards she 

studied in the School of Philanthropy in New York, did 
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some practicaf^ charity work in that city, became closely 
connected with the Associated Charities of San Francisco, 
and gave the courses in Charities, Penology, the Family, 
and Race Problems at Stanford from 1897 to 1904. In 
1906—1907 she acted as head of the South Park Settlement 
in San Francisco, while also taking part in the charity 
movements there. It is proper, likewise, to mention the 
more important of Dr. Coolidge’s own published writings. 
Her monograph on “ Almshouse Women ” (1895), her study 
of the “Statistics of College and Non-College Women’’ 
(1901), and her book on the “ History of Chinese Immigra¬ 
tion” (1908) afford ample evidence of her literary and 
scientific powers. In preparing the original edition of the 
“American Charities,” she aided Professor Warner in read¬ 
ing proof, verifying materials, and in making suggestions 
upon the last few chapters. Furthermore, before his death 
AVarner expressed the wish that should the book ever go to 
a second edition Mrs. Coolidge might be asked to revise it. 

Amos Griswold Warner was born at Elkader, Iowa, 
December 21, 1861. Three months earlier his father, a 
physician, had been instantly killed in an accident while 
returning from a professional visit. The son’s salient traits 
of mind and character may readily be traced in those of 
his parents. The father. Dr. Amos Warner, was endowed 
with sound common sense and discriminating judgment. 
AVith independence of thought and great tenacity of opinion, 
he combined the happy faculty of winning friendship and 
of strongly attaching his friends to himself. These char¬ 
acteristics were enhanced in the son by the rich legacy 
which he inherited from his gifted mother. Mrs. Esther 
Carter Warner was a woman of rare strength and beauty 
of character. According to a friend who knew her for 
twenty years, “she was kindly and sympathetic, cheerful 
and active, tolerant, intelligent, firm and uncompromUing 
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when principle was at stake, strong in body and in mind.” ^ 
She was of the best material of which builders of new states 
aie made j and her active interest in the great moral and 
social movements of the day was maintained almost to the 
time of her death, in 1901, at the age of eighty-two. 

1^04 the mother, with her four children, removed to 
the Territory of Nebraska, settling on a «homestead” near 
the present village of Roca, some twelve miles south of the 
plain on which Lincoln, the capital of the state, now stands. 
Here Warner grew^to young manhood, gained a fair com¬ 
mon school traj^ng, and conceived for country life the 
passionate fondness which he never lost. In 1878 he en¬ 
tered the preparatory department of the University of 
Nebraska. Outwardly, he was then a typical farmer lad: 
awkward of manner, his face tanned and freckled by 
exposure to sun and wind, his clothes of the severest 
country type. Yet soon it was perceived by us all that 
a rare mind had come among us. The enthusiastic youth 
threw himself heart and brain into all the larger and nobler 
activities which make up the modern academic life. He 
found himself citizen of a democratic society — a microcosm 
of the larger world beyond — in which he might enjoy the 
rights and privileges of a full franchise. He soon became 
a leader in student affairs — a pioneer in the upbuilding of 
collegiate institutions. Very important for him is the part 
which a youth takes in the making of the institutions which 
form the academic life. As he is strong or weak in that 
life, so is he likely to be in the future civic life. In many 
directions Warner made his influence felt, and always in 
a wholesome way, on the institutional growth of the Uni¬ 
versity. In debate, on the college press, in the daily routine 

of the classroom, he bore his part ably and modestly as 
became the future leader of men. 

To the discerning eye, Warner’s work in college bore the 

1 Professor Laurence Fossler, in his Warner memorial address. 
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stamp of originality; but in the conventional sense he was 
not brilliant. Instead of aiming at unifonn excellence in 
all his studies, he preferred to dwell upon those which 
appealed to him as most fruitful and most inspiring. His 
mind refused to be hampered by the shacklea of routine. 
“His powers of concentration M'ere great,” writes one who 
was successively fellow-student, teacher, and colleague; 
“but he looked for the main point only — the central idea. 
He wasted little time on non-essentials or on useless details. 
Yet it would be an error to conclude that he did not master 
details when necessary ; but for him the^’’ were 011 I 3 " a means 
to an end. This power of discrimination between the im¬ 
portant and the non-essential was one of the most charac¬ 
teristic traits of his genius. Strength and initiative marked 
his student career, rather than technical scholarship.”' 

Warner had a delicate sense of humor which has seldom 
been equalled. In later years it gave a pungent flavor to 
his speech and writing. In his student days it made him 
a leader in college fun — 


— in true college fun; the kind 
which gives free expression to the joy and good-will of a 
manly but gentle soul never unmindful of the rights or the 
feelings of others. He was not found among those who, in 
the name of a college joke, delight in tormenting persons 
mentally or phj^sically weaker than themselves; nor among 
those whose only claim to academic distinction is the wear- 
ing of good clothes; nor among those who seek a reputation 
for “ manliness ” by venturing on forbidden paths. 

In another way Warner’s originality and strength of 
character were disclosed. It was not his early purpose to 
enter on one of the so-called “ higher ” professions. He 
had decided to graduate and then to carry the culture which 
he had gained into a farmer’s life. Only in his senior year, 
apparently, was this purpose given up. He then became 
deeply interested in historical studies. The influence which 

1 Professor H. W. Caldwell, on Warner, “ The Teacher and Scholar.” 




definitively fixed his growing inclination to prepar^himself 
for a scholar s career came to him through a piece of research 
work done in connection with a course of study in the his¬ 
tory of the French Revolution. His thesis on the “ Causes 

of the Jacobin Conquest ” led him on to further mental 
achievement. 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1885, — three months after 
taking the bachelor’s degree, — he entered the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University as a graduate student in economics. Very 
soon, among the thirty or forty men gathered around the 
seminary table, by common consent Warner was cheerfully 
conceded the first rank.^ His unusual success won for him 
a fellowship at the close of the first year of study. A few 
months later, in the beginning of 1887, — with more than 

a year’s work yet to do before reaching the doctorate,_he 

received his first call to public service. One Sunday a 
characteristic address on some social problem attracted the 
notice of Mr. John Glenn, member of an old Maryland 
family, and deeply interested in practical philanthropy. 
As a result, Warner accepted an invitation to become the 
General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of Bal¬ 
timore. The plough-boy of Roca undertook this extremely 
difficult social service for the Southern metropolis, and 
he discharged his task with conspicuous success. His work 
drew the attention of the philanthropists of the entire 
country. His was essentially the creative task of a pioneer. 
An effective organization was developed. «He did not 
confine himself entirely to the sifting of the honest and 
deserving paupers from among the more numerous frauds,” 

— for he drove vagrants from the city, —«but he became 
a student of the problems involved in pauperism, writing 
much and speaking frequently of his conclusions.” ^ In the 
work of the Society he remained until the summer of 1889, 

1 According to the testimony of a fellow-student, Judge Lincoln Frost. 

» Judge Lincoln Frost, on Warner, “ The Graduate.” 
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the year after he had taken the Ph.D. degree. Meantime, 
through mutual respect and admiration, Warner and Glenn 
had become fast friends. At tlie latter’s instance, tlic 
General Secretary was permitted to name his own .suc¬ 
cessor; and, equally significant, the “American Charities’’ is 
dedicated to “Mr. John Glenn, Cliairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Charity Organization Society of Balti¬ 
more.” “While he was secretary,” declared the Society 
after Warner’s death, “ a great impetus was given to our 
work; and the progress made since his departure is largely 
due to the foundation laid by his good sense, energj-, and 
devotion.” 

Now came his first call to teach. In September, 1889, as 
associate professor, Warner was placed in charge of the 
department of economics in the University of Nebraska. 
During the two years that he held this chair, he gave abun¬ 
dant proof of his originality of mind and of his extraordi¬ 
nary power as a teacher. He developed his course in the 
scientific study of industrial corporations — the first ever 
offered in an iVmerican university. His strength as a teacher 
was displayed, not so much in the ordinary routine of 
didactic instruction, but chiefly in the promotion of original 
research. Hence his personality and his methods appealed 
most powerfully to the graduate students of his seminary, 
where his alert and fertile mind fairly teemed with inspir¬ 
ing hints and with fruitful subjects for investigation. In 
harmony with this view is the judgment of Professor Edward 
Alsworth Ross, his colleague in the department of econo¬ 
mics at Stanford. As evidenced by his writings, “ Dr. 
Warner had the pioneering mind.” His “ teaching, too, 
was original. He loved to cut loose from texts and get 
at things. He had his students visit jails, almshouses and 
asylums, police courts and city halls, that they might see 
and judge for themselves. In these &st-hand investiga¬ 
tions and reports, his students developed a power they will 
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never lose. All who came near Dr. Warner felt the bracing 
ozone of his great common sense. Life on the farm had 
given him an instinct for reality which no doctrinaire could 
destroy. He was of the new victorious younger school of 
economists, and in his hands economics never became life¬ 
less or dismal. In a day when isms were more rife than 
they are now, he kept his head clear and sent folly flying 
with a homely illustration or a pungent epigram.” ^ 

Then followed the second and most important call to 
public service. In 1891 he was selected by President Har¬ 
rison to become the first Superintendent of Charities for 
the District of Columbia under the act which Congress had 
recently passed. The appointment was in no sense politi¬ 
cal. In fact it was opposed by both senators from Ke- 
braska, who desired the office as a “plum” for an “old 
soldier” of their party. Through the influence of such 
men as John Glenn, Professor Ely, President Gilman, and 
Senator Dawes, the place came to him in recognition of 
the preeminent fitness which his administration of the 
charities of Baltimore had disclosed.^ It was a post de¬ 
manding hard work, signal ability, and rare tact in the 
management of men. The charities of the District were 
in a chaotic condition. The appropriations of Congress 
were distributed in a haphazard and ineffective way among 
a number of ecclesiastical and private philanthropic insti¬ 
tutions. Any plan of the superintendent to apportion 
equitably and scientifically the funds hereafter to be pro- 

1 ^ss, in the Charities Review, x. (March, 1900), p. 1, 

♦r. f*‘iend, who was not an applicant for the place and merely knew 

at his name was on file with the President, was awakened at midnight 
one night and came down town to read the press despatch telling of his 
appointment. He took it with his usual calmness, but with a little more 
han his usual seriousness. The surprise did not throw him off his balance 
in the leas^ He saw not the honor that had come to him, but the respon- 

thought was not of elation, but of determination to suc- 
ceea. Wii,i. Owen Jones, on Warner, “The Friend.” 
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vided by Congress was sure to provoke selfish opposition. 
A powerful hostile lobby had to be overcome. How all 
difficulties eventually were surmounted and the great task 
of carrying out the design of the federal statute finally was 
accomplished cannot here be described. It must suffice 
to say that the suggestions regarding the details of organiza¬ 
tion and the appropriations of money submitted in Warner’s 
two special reports were adopted and put in force b}' Con¬ 
gress ; and thus a model system of organized charities was 
created for the national capital. Meantime he had achieved 
a supplementary work of great social value to the city. 
At his instance Congress had been induced to found a 
Board of Children’s Guardians, an institution only second 
in importance to the charity organization itself. 

Warner’s second call to teach came from Stanford Uni¬ 
versity in 1893, two years before his term as superintendent 
had expired. While serving the government in Washing- 
ington, he told the writer that he had decided not to lake 
up professional academic work again. The influence which 
changed his mind and determined his coming to Stanford 
was the gift to that institution of the Hopkins Bail way 
Library. Warner was deeply interested in railroad prol> 
lems, as he was in all questions connected with industrial 
corporations; and now he saw an opportunity for a new 
institution — a railway school of unique character, one 
whose curriculum should comprehend not merely financial 
and economic problems, but practical courses in administra¬ 
tion and engineering as well. Had his life been sj.ared, 
probably in due time this ideal would have been realized, 
and so Stanford University would have had in history the 
distinction of founding the first railway school. 

But this was not to be. W hen he began his work at 
Stanford, in the spring of 1893, his physical strength wris 
already impaired by too strenuous labors in Washington. 
Toward the close of the academic year, in 1894, he wrote 




tli6 A.iii6rica.ii C]i3,riti6S.^^ It was a fatal touv dc fovcQ 
Although in large measure the fruit of years of thought 
and experience, in its published form it was struck off in 
a very few weeks of incessant toil. Under this fearful 
strain his constitution began to yield, and during the en¬ 
suing summer its ruin was made complete through the 
exposure endured in an outing trip. In November, 1894, 
under his physician’s advice, he gave up teaching and began 
what proved to be five years’ vain search for health. The 
pathetic story of that heroic struggle is known and need be 
known only to his dearest friends. More and more brightly 
shone out the nobility of his character. Bravely and cheer¬ 
fully he faced the inevitable, while always he was accom¬ 
panied and cherished by his wise and courageous wife. 
His mind was ever busy with the great social problems 
which filled his intellectual life; and during much of this 
period his family was supported on the money earned by 
his remarkable articles in the Record and O-uide. In the 


fall of 1897 he ventured to return to Stanford in the hope 
of taking up his teaching work again. The hope was vain; 
although it was at this time that he wrote and delivered 
those “ Lay Sermons ” in which so clearly his white soul is 
revealed. The end came after three more years of waiting 
and wandering. He died at Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
January 17, 1900. “Now he lies in the soil of his dear 


Nebraska, on a beautiful hill overlooking the little village 
of Roca and the broad valley and prairies beyond.” ^ 

On the fifth day of September, 1888, W^arner married 
Miss Cora Lllen Fisher, an alumna of his alma mater. Two 

children, a girl and a boy, were born of their marriage. 
The wife and children are still living. 

It would perhaps be misleading to assert that in the mere 
volume of his writings AVarner’s short life was uniquely 
productive as compared with other scholars of the first rank. 


1 Professor Laurence Fossler, in his Warner memorial address. 
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Yet his published bibliography,* though not exhaustive, 
shows that his pen was ever busy with helpful work. His 
reputation as an. author and as a constructive scientific 
thinker must, of course, always rest chiefly on the “American 
Charities.” Still, many of his minor papers and monographs 
are'of distinct and lasting value. They hold an honorable 
place in the literature of the new dynamic economics and 
in that of the new scientific philanthropy. Ever Warner 
had an eye on the practical, striving to render science helj)- 
ful to men. His thought is pervaded by the spiritual utili¬ 
tarianism which is the mark of the fruitful scholarship of 
the modern age. 

Among the writings of the formative period of his uni¬ 
versity life, giving earnest of his powers and displaying 
the characteristics of his style, are the “Sketclies from 
Territorial History” (in Transactions and Reports of tlie 
Nebraska State Historical Society, 1887, ii., 18-63), an en¬ 
lightening discussion from the sources of the episode of 
“wild-cat banks” and of some other incidents of ^sebraska 
frontier days; and the “Three Phases of Cooperation in 
the West,” published by the Johns Hopkins University 
in the useful pioneer volume devoted to the “ History of 
Cooperation in the United States” {Studies, 1888, vi.. 363- 
439). Perhaps the best examples of his utilitarian handling 
of scientific problems are “ Some Experiments on Behalf 
of the Unemployed” (in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
October, 1890), and “ Railway Problems in a Western State 
(in Political Science Quarterly, March, 1891). The last- 
named paper is still the only helpful discussion of the early 
phase of railroad building in Nebraska through the aid of 
subsidies supplied by local taxation. It is fitting also 
to emphasize the “Economic Notes regarding Luxury” (in 
A.A.A.S., 1889, xxxviii.,); for, although during the two 

1 Appended to the “ Lay Sermons ” (IGOi), 67-70; also in Johns Hopkins 
University Studies (1904), xxii,, 481^84. 
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decades which have since elapsed the meaning of luxury 
among human wants considered as social forces has become 
more and more important as a factor in the problem of 
social evolution, Warner's luminous discussion remains one 
of tl^fcmost helpful which the sociological student can take 
in hand. Nor should the hundred unsigned editorials con¬ 
tributed to the New York Record and Guide be overlooked.' 
Many of these were produced, partly in solution of the 
bread-and-butter question, during that long and tragic 
grapple with the dread disease. They teem with the wise 
and brave thoughts of a sane and well-filled mind. Often 
written when the author was far away from books, yet 
always the subject is handleiMith a firm grasp. More¬ 
over, there was no dearth of topics; for upon his eager and 

open mind ever crowded more themes than his bi-weekly 
manuscript could compass. 


1 ^ V Hopkins University, 

1904), with a bibliography and an introductory biographical 

sketch, were published as a memorial by his friends. These 

delivered at Stanford University in the autumn 
o and the author must have felt they were a fare¬ 

well message to his students. They are indeed a precious 
legacy from a teacher whose daily life was a sermon inspir¬ 
ing to noble efeort. His character expresses the ethical 
value of the clean-hearted, single-minded, brave, and cul¬ 
tured teacher. “Others have spoken of the justness of his 
judgments, exclaims Professor Charles Newton Little: “to 

always.” To the present writer, 
w o had the honor of being counted among his teachers, his 

colleagues, and his intimate friends, there is no more inspir¬ 
ing lesson than that afforded by the brief career of Amos 
riswo d Warner. Behold the country lad as he swiftly 
rises to the highest academic honors! See him as with 
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master hand he skilfully grapjdes with the hard social prob¬ 
lems of two great cities! In his “American Cliarities’^ he 
laid the lasting foundation of a science, while in his course 
on Industrial Corporations he organized an important branch 
of another. But there is something more precious than all 
these things: the influence for social righteousness ever 
reflected from his pure heart and lofty mind. One may 
compare it in its results to a diamond cast into the w'ater. 
The circling waves of moral and intellectual influence recede 

and spread away until they break on the uttermost shores 
of time. 

GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD. 

University op Nebraska, 

July 1, 1908. 




REVISER’S NOTE. 


Warner’s “Charities” was the first attempt to cover sys¬ 
tematically the field of American charities and to formulate, 
at the same time, the principles of relief which had been 
evolved from a century of benevolence. Since it was writ¬ 
ten,— and, in part, because it was written, — the horizon 
of charities has immensely widened; many valuable books 
dealing with special lines of charity have been published, 

and a few, from different points of view, have treated the 
same subjects. 

In bringing the book down to date, the reviser has been 
careful not to alter the distinctive color which Professor 
Warner gave to his book and which constitutes its chief 
value and charm. Hor has there been occasion, except in 
a few instances, to restate the principles laid down by him. 
Warner saw what was permanent and vital, but the devel¬ 
opments of the past fifteen years have made it necessarv 
to insert a wholly new chapter on the Facts and Conditions 
of Poverty, in order to round out his discussion of the 

causes of poverty in a direction for which no material of 
record existed when he wrote. 

This second edition is re-dedicated to Professor Warner, 
in acknowledgment of the debt which the reviser owes to 
him as a student, and in the hope that with it his influence 
upon American charity will be perpetuated. 
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PART I. 

HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHILANTHROPY AND THE SCIENCES. 


The science of political economy, as we know it, is hardly 
more than a century old; while the art of aiding the poor 
has been practised from time immemorial. When the 
patiiarch Job was justifying himself, he spoke of his work 
for the unfortunate in language which is still considered 
suitable for describing an ideal philanthropist, and which in 
part is now used as a motto by several charity organiza¬ 
tion societies.^ Before Christianity was a power, and far 
beyond the influence of the Hebrew faith, the instinct of 
sympathy for those in distress prompted to kindly acts 
which philosophers commended and religious leaders en¬ 
joined. An imposing array of texts exhorting to charity, 
and prescribing the methods of it, may be gleaned from the 
pagan writers of antiquity. The beggar is known to almost 
all literatures with which we are acquainted; and where 
beggars are, there must also be those that give. In China 
long before the Christian era, there were refuges for the 
aged and sick poor, free schools for poor children, free 
eating-houses for wearied laborers, associations for the dis- 


When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the ere saw 

the fatw? l^ecause I delivered the poor that cried, and 

the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The blessing of him 

to ^ ^ widow’s heart 

Tw ^ the blind, and feet was I to the lame 

I was a father to the poor: and the cause which I knew not I searched out.’’ 

3 
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tnbution of second-hand clothing, and societies for paying 
the expenses of marriage and burial among the poor.^ 

Intermittently from the first, the altruistic instinct 
seems to have been reenforced, or its acts counterfeited, 
by egoistic instincts, originating in educational, or political,^ 
or religious considerations. The first of these subsidiary 
motives was doubtless the weakest of the three. The desire 
to promote self-culture by development of the benevolent 
impulses is largely a modern form of selfishness, and yet 
we find traces of it among the ancients. 

Formerly, as now, political considerations fre(juently led 

to acts of charity when the motive was absent. Free or 

greatly cheapened corn for the Roman people, though nomi- 

y^^lly only rendeiing to them what was their own, was, 

in fact, a mischievous gratuity; and while sympathy for 

the people undoubtedly actuated many who favored the 

largesses, yet the efficient cause of their continual increase 

was political self-seeking.^ So the legislation for the better 

care.of exposed infants, and for the support of young women 

with children (Puellae Faustinianae), of the later Roman 

empire resulted partly from sympathy for the unfortunates, 

^d largely from a wish to fill up the depleted ranks of the 
Koman and Italian population. 

The commonest and most powerful incentive to benevo¬ 
lence has been everywhere and at all times that supplied 
by religion. Any impulse or habit that is for the good of 
the race is likely in the course of time to be fixed and 
intensified by religious sanctions. Almost all customs, in- 
c uding the organization of the family and of the govern¬ 
ment, and even habits of dress, diet, and cleanliness, have 


Charitv * Problems in American Society,” chapter on “ Scientific 

U arity, for this and other references to antiquity. 

granting of pensions to the Union soldiers of the 

SSdlrtioTl P‘>litical 

disbursements. ^ efficient cause of mischievously reckless 
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been thus confirmed. For present purposes we need not 
bother ourselves with teleologicnl considerations, nor inquire 
whether the useful impulses and habits originated in a 
divine command supernaturally revealed, or whether they 
had their origin in spontaneous variation or ration.al adaj)- 
tation, and were then seized upon, and perpetuated hv the 
religious instincts. To whatever source we may trace the 
sentiment of pity and the desire to relieve the destitute it 
certainly had not been in existence long before its cultiva¬ 
tion was enjoined by religious authority. 

Religion, however, like the subsidiary motives based on 

educational or political considerations, has too frequently 

substituted self-seeking for self-sacrifice as the motive power 

in aiding the poor. Mr. Crooker well says that the charity 

of antiquity was very largely ‘^a means of obtaining merit.’" 

“The riches of the infinite God,” says the Vendidad, “will 

be bestowed upon him who relieves the poor 5 ” or, according 

to a Hindu epic, “ He who giveth without stint food to a 

fatigued wayfarer, never seen before, obtaineth merit that 

is great.” It was when Job was justifying himself that he 
enumerated his works of mercy. 

On the other hand, while rewards were offered for benevo¬ 
lent work, punishments were promised for hard-heartedness 
The grim threat of the Talmud, “ The house that does not 
open to the poor shall open to the physician,” is typical of 
many passages that might be quoted from the earlier reli¬ 
gious writings. Under the influence of such threats or of 
more direct ones, believers felt constrained to aid the poor 
for purely selfish reasons, to do some overt act that seemed 
to have been prescribed, in order that it might be accounted 
o them for righteousness. Subjectively considered, the act 
Itself was not one of charity, but of penance 5 its motive was 

not a desire to aid the distressed, but to propitiate a more 
or less unreasonable deity or fate. 

The influence of religion upon the benevolent instincts of 
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man can be studied in nearly all its phases in the history 


of charities administered by the Christian church; and in 


that history can be traced the power of an accepted theol- 


- r- - taeoi- 

ogy both to exalt and to degrade the charitable impulse 
While --- , , , . r • 


^ j Kjuv luktny traces 

of active benevolence before the Christian era, while there 


• , . yvxiiic: tlltJltJ 

IS much genuine philanthropy outside of Christianity, and 

wIiiIa if. llTQfr Vvx. a 1 _ i .1 , , - _ 


- * Ac/ - - w**A Avjv-Aaiiij.uj^ auu 

while It may even be said that the church of the present 


day that administers its charities nipst wisely is not Chris- 

ficin of oil -:_K •. , Ihi. 


tian at all, but Jewish, — it yet remains true that charity 


^ ' */ V^AXCJ/XXUy. 

as we know it, gets its chief religious sanction and incentive 

TJT ^ _ I T 


from Him who gave as the summary of all the law and 

Tirm^liofo ffi/^ _ n . , _ 


prophets the coordinate commands to love God and to love 

nilT* Tl £1 i rrl-k K i-c« A T t . . 


our neighbor, and who, in explaining these commands, pro- 

Timirir>orl fV^K^ 1,. 1 _ * i ^ ^ ^ ^ 


A O X-'V AAACAAAVAO^ ^AV/" 

nounced the parable of the Good Samaritan. At first. 


Christianity brought to the world a purified and ennm 


bled charity, a love of fellow-men very different from 

fno ci£ir>iT 1-C r-, "U A* i-1 . _ 


the se^mi selfish motives that prompted to prayer, penance, 

that of se- 


-* . v-u vj.±a,u jjiv.nijput!U to pr 

and almsgiving as means to a common end 


curing divine favor. The diaconate of the early church 

COi^T-rkCI f>^ 1 _ . . ^ 


seems to have been a satisfactory way of organizing what 

IS nnw* nQll^zirl __ yy ^ 


is now called “ friendly visiting. 


But the voluntary and congregational charity of the early 

iirp.nPQ Vko-Pi-M.^ a:__ . _ 


, ^ o- v-'AXO/XXl/J UE tiic ectriv 

churches before Constantine was soon replaced by the med- 

l»TrCll A.: 1 _ J 1 T 


laeval ecclesiastical methods of parishes, bishops, monas- 


J . _ ^ X-PuTAtJAAV^^O^ XXJ.V^1±<^0“ 

eries, or ers, and institutions, and with the worldly success 

r^T f H^k A»KTT«.rk'U __ _T _ . , . •' 


y JLA V J W W lill 1 I I ■ ■ » -» 

of the church came degeneration.^ As the church became 

^ _ M M 9 m 


c ^ ^ ^ % jA ^ U A VyAJL vyCtiXXx f 

an institution administering progressively large revenues 

its serviPA nf fV»£i ^ -- n ^ ^ _ 


• 1 • At ^ xCV d J Li v 5 

1 s service of the poor degenerated, partly from worldliness, 

s.nri ncirfiTT cc _ t tt ' . ^ 


and partly from “ other-worldliness.” Overt worldliness! 


leading ta the misapplication of revenues designed for the’ 

TAM At nf _A* ^ 


ief of the poor, sometimes attained great proportions and 

«r Vr . I V ■ f m " * W B M fl ^B Br-h ^ m 'W # m _ 


- - ^Av^owu v/^v>rx i/iuil5 clUU. 

was a tendency that honest ecclesiastics found it necessary 


to fight continually. But such palpable evils wrought little 

harm qg _•ai_ jx ■% . * ^ 


-I _ - jr-V^VIAO WAULlgllb lltbie 

rm, as compared with the dry rot of spiritual selfishness, 


1 Henderson, “ World Currents in Charity.” 
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which caused charity to degenerate into almsgiving for the 
benefit of the one who gave. The doctrine of Augustine 
that “ alms have power to extinguish and expiate sin,” 
though taught only with qualifications, became the motive 
power in the charities of the Middle Ages. Gifts to the 
church for charitable purposes became merely a method of 
securing a satisfactory balance on the books of the recording 
angel, a way of getting one’s self or others out of purgatory. 

As an agent for securing gifts both of property and of 
personal service the church was almost incredibly success¬ 
ful. If the devotion of material wealth to the relief of the 
poor could alone have cured destitution, it would have been 
cured. But we are all familiar with the disastrous results 
that followed so much indiscriminate giving. A rich church 
among a multitude of poor, which Eiuminghaus declares to 
have been always the ecclesiastical ideal, did not prove a 
satisfactory arrangement. When Hubert-Valleroux, in dis¬ 
cussing the rural charities of France, .shows that all the 
great charitable institutions of that country originally owed 
their existence to the influence of Christianity through the 
church, he is historically correct. But when he makes this 
statement of fact the basis of a plea for the non-intervention 
of the state in the present administration of charitable in¬ 
stitutions, he is wrong; for the history of charitable insti¬ 
tutions shows that, while they originated through the 
mfluence of the church, it was also through ecclesiastical 
influence that they degenerated and became mischievous. 

e state interfered for many reasons, some of them 
cer am y unworthy; but one sufficient cause was everywhere 

present-—ecclesiastical mismanagement, and the necessity 

the community was under to protect itself from the spread- 
mg disease of pauperism. “ In no case,” says Lecky,‘‘ was 

mann^r'fl!"“ effected in a more indefensible 

was once employed in a great measure in cLfty, to the 
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courtiers of King Henry was ultimately a benefit to the 

English poor; for no misapplication of this property by 

private persons could produce as much evil as an unre¬ 
strained monasticism.” ^ 

In almost every European country, the state first tried 
to stop beggary and vagabondage by repressive measures 
and only when these failed was obliged to assail the evil at 
one of its sources by taking charge of relief work. This 
work was taken in hand by the state in Scandinavia at a 
very early period, in England at the time of the Eeforma- 
tion, in France at the time of the Kevolution, and in Italy 
within the last few years. In Germany, Luther suggested 
that the church and state should work together to root out 
eggary, and to lessen as much as possible the misery caused 
y destitution and disease. The religious wars that followed 
the Reformation in that country interfered with the im¬ 
mediate transfer of relief work to the state. The Protes¬ 
tant authorities,” says Emminghaus, were not more prudent 
than their predecessors where valuable property of the 
c urch for the benefit of the poor remained; and wher- 
ever the care of the poor was still in ecclesiastical hands, 
the only alteration in the way in which it was conducted 
arose from the fact that the church had less abundant 
means at its disposal. But,” he adds, this fact alone 
may be considered a great gain, for abundance of means 
IS the greatest danger of all in the relief of the poor.”^ 
From what has been said regarding the failure of the 
c urch as an almoner, it must not be inferred that its 
influence was wholly perverse and mischievous. On the 
contrary, even Lecky, whose opinion as to the good effects 
of the secularization of the monastic properties in England 
has been already noticed, says that the value of Catholic 
services in alleviating pain and sickness and the more excep- 

^ European Morals/’ vol. ii., pp. 94-95. 

* Poor Relief in Different Parts of Europe, ’ ’ p. 13. 
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tional forms of suffering can never be overrated; and even 
in the field of charity he says: “ We must not forget the 
benefits resulting, if not to the sufferer, at least to the donor. 
Charitable habits, even when formed in the first instance 
from selfish motives, even when so misdirected as to be 
positively injurious to the recipient, rarely fail to exercise 
a softening and purifying influence on chaiacter. All 
through the darkest period of the Middle Ages, amid feroc¬ 
ity and fanaticism and brutality, wa may trace the subduing 
influence of Catholic charity, blending strangelj’’ with every 
excess of violence and every outburst of persecution.”’' In 
fact, the church educated the community up to a point 
where it insisted that a large amount of relief work must 
be done, and only in attempting to administer large funds 
did the ecclesiastical machinery work badly and break down. 
It was inevitable that the state should undei^^^ie relief 
work, but that relief work, and the great access of sympathy 
for our fellow-men which compelled it, would never have 
existed except for the influence of the church. But the 
change from ecclesiastical administration of relief to ad¬ 
ministration by the state hardly seemed for a time to be an 
improvement at all. In various parts of Europe public 
charities were at times as inadequate to meet the necessities 
of the poor or to improve their industrial condition as those 
under the church had been. In England at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century as much was heard of the failure 
of the poor law as of the monastic system of poor-relief. 
This administrative weakness had already drawn attention to 
the economic aspects of poor-relief. Defoe, for example, in 
his paper on “Giving Alms No Charity,’^ said that the reason 
why so many pretended to want to work was that they could 
live so well with the pretence of wanting work. Ricci, in a 
book on the reform of the institutions of charity in Modena,* 
traced the gigantic development of mendicancy in Italy to the 

^ Lecky, vol. ii., p. 95. a Published in 1787. 
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excessive charity of the people. He seemed to regard as an 

evil “all charity which sprang from religious motives, and 

was greater than would spring from the unaided instincts 
of inan.’’^ 

This appeal to a natural man back of the actual man 
influenced by religion and law, marks Ricci as one moved 
by the spirit of the times which immediately preceded the 
French Revolution. This time-spirit influenced the relief 
of the poor in two ways: one through politics, and one 
through economics or political economy. Liberty and equal¬ 
ity were the two words which represented the regnant ideas 
of the times. The religious dogma of the brotherhood of 
man was paralleled by the political dogma of the equality 
of man, and the result was a tendency to relieve distress 
with greater promptness and completeness. The revolution¬ 
ary governments of. France guaranteed to all not only oppor¬ 
tunities to work, but security against starvation, and the 
facile manner in which the state in that country still 
assumes the care of abandoned infants perhaps shows the 
influence of such philosophers as Rousseau, who believed 
that children should be raised by the state, and who gladlv 
turned over his own children to be brought up by that 
agency. Indirectly it is probable that the belief in the 
po ^mal dogma of the equality of men also influenced the 
administration of the English poor-law, until it culminated 
in the great abuses which compelled the reforms of 1834 . 
But liberty, not equality, was the first word in the sociolog¬ 
ical creed of the revolutionary period from 1789 to 1848 . 
And while this word was constantly used by the politicians, 
e group of men who stood most consistently for it in in¬ 
dustrial affairs were the students of the new-born science of 
political economy. 

V feconomists had little to say regarding the re¬ 
lief of the poor, though the subject was mentioned by Sir 

1 Cited by Lecky, vol. ii., p. 98. 
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James Steuart and Adam Smitn, and others took np the 
subject of the English poor-laws. It received very full con¬ 
sideration, however, in Malthus’s work on the Principle of 
Population,” where he gave two chapters to the English 
poor-^aw and two other excellent ones to the considera¬ 
tion of certain proposals for improving the condition of the 
poor. Many of the extracts from chapter nine of the ser- 
ond edition of his work might serve as niottoe.s for modern 
charity organization societies ; though it would not be ex¬ 
pedient to use them, since people have insisted on connecting 
with the name of this English clergyman so much tliat is 
brutal and materialistic and hopeless. As a matter of fact, 
he does not deprecate the exercise of charity, and would 
even give to it a much broader field than that reccntl\' ac¬ 
corded to it by Herbert Spencer; but he calls attention to 
the fact that there is no direction in which human ingenuity 
has been more exerted than in the endeavor to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor, and that there is certainly none in 
which it has so completely failed. ‘‘ There is no subject,” 
he adds, to which general principles have been so seldom 
applied; and yet, in the whole compass of human knowl- 
edge, I doubt if there be one in which it is so dangerous to 
lose sight of them, because the partial and immediate effects 
of a particular mode of giving assistance are so often 
directly opposite to the general and permanent effects.'* * 
Among the economists of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Whately and Chalmers dealt quite extensively with 
the poor-law and the problems of poor-relief. Chalmers re¬ 
enforced his teachings in this matter by doing away with 
public relief of the poor in his parish, and providing for 
their care entirely through voluntary contributions. He 
believed that all public relief of the poor was bad ; and, 
besides what is contained in his political economy, he wrote 
upon the subject at length in the three volumes which appear 

1 “Principle of Population,” 2d ed., p. 583. 
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under the title of The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns .^ 

In the second quarter of the century the economists and 
philanthropists were destined to come into direct collision. 
They joined issues on two questions, and the victors in one 
case were vanquished in the other. Curiously enough, each 
party was defeated on the ground that seemed especially to 
belong to itself. The economists won in the fight for the 
reform of the poor-laws, and the philanthropists won in the 
fight for the protection of women and children in the mines 
and factories of England. The English economists in their 
contention for the limitation of the poor-law relief, and for 
a repeal of the corn-laws, rendered great services to English 
industry by simply abolishing governmental interference. 
It IS not strange, therefore, that they should have been in¬ 
clined to go to the extreme in thinking that government 
could never interfere without doing more harm than good. 

The English poor-law, before its reform in 1834 , is used 
by Francis A. W^alker to point the moral that while the 
legislator may think it hard that his power for good is so 

1 * * ^ • no reason to complain of any 

limits upon his power for evil.’’ Describing the opera¬ 
tions of the act. Walker says:_ 


All Its details were unnecessarily bad. The condition of the per- 
son who threw himself flat upon public charity was better than that 
of the laborer who struggled on to preserve his manhood in self- 
support. The disposition to labor was cut up by the roots. All 
restraints upon increase of population disappeared under a premium 

^ elf-respect and social decency vanished before a money 

premium on bastardy.” 


ission 


Professor Senior was an active member of the com^.^.x... 
o inquiry regarding the operations of the poor-law, and for 

reports of the poor-law commission were 


with 


It was 


while reviewing these reports that Carlyle characterized 
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political economy as ‘‘the dismal science.” He thus sum¬ 
marizes the teachings of the economists as evidenced in the 
reports: — 

“ Ours is a world requiring only to be well let alone. Scramble along, 
thou insane scramble of a world ; thou art all right and shall scramble 
even so. And whoever in the press is trodden down has only to lie 
there and be trampled broad ; such at bottom seems to be the chief 
social principle, if principle it have, which the poor-law amendment 
act has the merit of courageously asserting, in oppositio)i to many 
things.” 

A similar view of the disastrous effects of the poor-law 
administration is expressed by Cunningham, tvlio says; — 


“It is impossible to overestimate the irreparable mi.schief which 
was done to Englishmen for many generations through the demoraliz¬ 
ing influences exercised by some of the administrative methods then 
in use. The granting of allowances per child has been freely .stigma¬ 
tized as a mischievous stimulus to population ; as a matter of fact, it 


was much worse ; there is abundant evidence to show that it acted as 
a direct incentive to immorality. But the evil of the whole .system was 
most patent from the various ways in which it conspired to render 
the inefficient pauper comfortable at the expense of the good work¬ 
man who tried to earn a living. The allowance must have had an ex¬ 
traordinary effect in diminishing the rate of wages and forcing men to 
depend upon supplementary payments out of rates ; and an even worse 
mischief in some ways was the labor rate ; by this sy.stem a rate¬ 
payer was obliged to employ a certain number of pauper laiiorers in 
accordance with his assessment and to pay them regul.ar w ages with¬ 


out reference to their work. An employer might thus be forced to 
dismiss good hands in order to give employment to inefficient 


paupers.” ^ 


It may be questioned, how^ever, w^hether the earlier inter¬ 
pretation of the results of the poor-laws has not overlooked 
other factors of equal if not superior importance in the 
wretched condition of the English working-classes of this 
period. Marshall declares: — 


“Year by year the condition of the working-classes in England be- 
^ “ Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” vol. ii., pp. 662-663. 
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came more gloomy: an astonishing series of bad harvests a most 
exhausting war, a change in the methods of industry that dkocS 

classes mto the greatest misery they have ever suffered, at all evente 
since the beginning of trustworthy records of English social history, "i 

In a brief historical review of the political and industrial 

chanps which took place just before the reform of the 

English poor-laws, Devine protests against the dominant 

Idea that the lax administration of relief was solely or even 

chiefly responsible for the deplorable prevalence of pauper- 

mm in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
-He says : — ‘ 

revolution, and other 

dLid^r ti ‘’“f'>y deciding to distribute less relief or by 
asshte/ O ’ll ^'’'®‘*’®dicd poor, if assisted at all, should to 

Srr r‘“ ’'“f'^house, wise as these decisions were, but by 

the rise of religious and political liberty, by introducing in advance of 

r countries modern forms of agriculture and industry, by develop. 

mftt'orr‘“T* ® "«»riy deml 

^d nS“‘ to the voice of humane 

of tte ^ ‘»e progress 

Sehgman regards the abuses of the early nineteenth 


- --- vx co/oy nmeteenin 

century as chiefly due to the change from the domestic to 
the factory system. “The old poor-law,” he says, “did 

abolishlt*”^"^^'*^ “d the new poor-law did not 

But whatever view be taken of the relative signifieance 
e pool- aw and of poor-law reform as an explanation of 
the rnmery of English laborers and their subsequent prog- 
ress the economists of the time were right in standing out 
for the restriction and modification of public poor-relief. 


1 *< 

2 
8 


P*^nciples of Economics,” p. 233, 
Principles of Relief,” pp. 27G-277. 
Principles of Eksouomics,” p. 694. 
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The laxness of administration may have come in part from 
the humanitarian bearings of the doctrine of political 
equality and in part from greater actual need, resulting 
from the war taxes, the primitive methods of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and other unreforined features of 
English life of that period; but whatever its cause, it had 
become by 1832 wholly mischievous. Even if regarded as 
merely one element in a transitional period, it still is no 
exception to the established principle that the offer of re¬ 
lief upon easy terms is demoralizing. 

In the other struggle of the same period, that for factory 
legislation, the economists and philanthropists were dis¬ 
tinctly opposed; but this time it was the economists that 
were deservedly beaten. The issue involved the welfare of 
three hundred thousand operatives, male and female, in the 
factories of England, and of forty thousand children under 
thirteen years of age. The question was complicated with 
many political considerations and was championed bj’' the 
conservatives, not so much perhaps because the country 
gentlemen sympathized with the mill-hands, as because it 
seemed a method by which they could get even with the 
representatives of the manufacturing towns for the repeal 
of the corn-laws. Lord Ashley, afterward the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, leader in the fight for the protection of the 
operatives, is now acknowledged to have been actuated by 
the purest motives ; but at the time he was bitterly attacked 
as a humanity-monger by the practical men who opposed 
him. Cobden, in a private letter, sneered at this “ canting ” 
and joined with Professor Senior and IVIiss Alartineau in 
supplying the scientific weapons of offence and defence for 
such men as John Bright and Gladstone and Peel and Lord 
Brougham among the politicians. 

A majority of economists, both in and out of Parliament, 
were against the factory acts. Indeed, nearly all the argu¬ 
ing that was done on economic grounds was against the acts. 
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L" av is the Cobden prize 

essay ±oi 1891, Jeans observes;_ ^ 

“ Lord Shaftesbury and his opponents played a veritahio 
min of En-^lish trade ’ - 

and he would reply by pointing to the ereat sanifni^ ^ “g-class, 

religious benefits which must accrue.” 1 7 r moral or 

As the Earl of Shaftesbury himself said : To practical 

themselves, ! could only oppose ‘humanity’ and general 
pnnctnles.” ^ Sir John Russell is said to Lve been com 


4-^ aL .1 —xo o<xiu. bu nave Deen con- 

hei • d *he acts, not by labored arguments, but by 

orer a? T , a time 

tTves h!^ to that which many of the child opera, 

t ves hacJRo travel for twelve or more hours a day 

It was sympathy for the operatives, not an appreciation of 
+„ • . . passage. As the Encyclopaedia Bri- 

^ ’ cjf weie passea in the name of the moral 

spL^h of M ‘d® community.” Yet Shaftesbury’s 

u:ii Macaulay’s speech on the ten-hour 

Se out r; rr'" f ^een 

almost the only 

A 1 - ^ amples of such argumentation.® 

Although Professor Fawcett a«? IntP qo 1 cvc 
hiq «?ppf ir, T>o T . ^woerc, as late as 1878 , opposed from 

‘r" '»>.v 

now csnbQfo f' 1 ^ ^ ^ women operatives, there is 

lay’s positTon economists that Macau- 

/ ?. _ taken. Factory legislation instead 

mining ritish industry, reestablished its foundations. 

^ “ Factory Act Legislation,” p. 20. 

2 Hodder, “ Life of Shaftesbury,” vol. ii., p. 209. 

from it; "iw wilfl^el'^™ sentence 

and healthier and wiser and better can uinm^ri^ Population stronger 
Speeches, vol. xi., p. 28 . timately make it poorer.” — 
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Some of the parliamentary opponents of the early bills voted 
for the later ones, and, in publicly recanting, expressly said 
that they had been misled by the economists and the gen¬ 
tlemen from Lancashire.” The debt owing to the economists 


for the reform of the poor-laws, the philanthropists had ]>aid. 

The experience of England in these two matters very well 
illustrates the interaction of sense and sympathy in the di¬ 
rection of human affairs. The discussions in the houses of 


Parliament, between the so-called “humanity-mongers ” and 
the students of the so-called “ dismal science,” have their 
counterpart in the opposing considerations which suggest 
themselves to every thinking man who tries to aid the poor. 
If our instincts were all healthy, or our intellects all perfect, 
we could rely upon either side of our nature witliout fear of 
blundering. But, as in the case of English legislation, first 
one party blundered and then the other, so each man, in 
threading his w^ay along the devious paths of conduct, must 
sometimes put.rational restraints upon his emotions, and at 
other times must be content to let “ his instincts save him 
from his intelligence.” This principle, whicli holds in na¬ 
tional and personal affairs, holds also in the formulation of 
a true social philosoj)hy. Such a philosophy must recognize 
that the instincts of men very commonly have their origin 
or their justification in race experience, and that they are 
sometimes a more trustworthy guide than reasoning which 
is conceivably inaccurate, or which may be based on in¬ 
formation which is possibly incomplete. 

If economics has had some influence on philanthropy, 
the philanthropic instincts of men are finail}" coming to have 
some influence in compelling the broadening of political 
economy. They dominate too much legislation and deter- 
inine the expenditure of too much wealth to be left out of 
account. As we have seen, they are not only powerful, but 
at times indispensably helpful; and, even if it were possible 
to ignore them, it would be unwise to do so. 
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dissoluble partnership. An increasing body of students, 
trained in a more generous political economy than that of 
Senior and Miss Martineau, are seeking technical discipline 
in schools of philanthropy in order to devote themselves to 
professional, administrative, and constructive work in cljar- 
ities. Dismal scientists and humanity-mongers have joined 
forces for the betterment of society ; the economists, on the 
one hand, recognizing altruism as a fundamental motive of 
progress \ the philanthropists, on the other, giving more and 
more weight to the economic bearings of all social reform. 
Simultaneously with increasing demands for systematic 
charity, a broader and more human political economy has 
been taking the place of that dismal laissez-faire which so 
vehemently opposed the reforms of English philanthropy. 
On this side of the Atlantic the renaissance in economics 
came even earlier than in England, and in many schools it 
has dealt more directly and thoroughly with the problems 
of philanthropy than is usual abroad.' The Manchestrian 
economists made slight and for the most part merely nega¬ 
tive contributions to the subject, but from the time of Mar¬ 
shall in England and Walker in the United States, every 

economist has given it a respectful and more or less extended 
treatment. 

In all the larger American colleges courses in causes of 
poverty, charities, and penology are now given either by the 
professors of the economics department or by a separate' staff 
in a distinct department under the title of sociology; and in 
a few, other courses of a more constructive character de¬ 
velop still further the economic aspects of altruism. As a 
recent economist expresses it;_ 


of thP i! ^ economic life fits in not only with the facts 

• world, but with the demands of social reform. The 

economics of to-day has finally reached the stage where it seeks to 

yet to reflect the warm glow of 
human interests and living ideals.” ° 
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While 


- -LA um opposite 

poles, have been approaching each other and have at last found 
a common meeting ground, both have at the same time been 
strongly influenced by the biological sciences. Setting aside 
the effect of the evolutionary hypothesis upon economic 
thought. Its ipfcinediate application to philanthropy raised the 
question as to whether the ultimate influence of charity in the 
natural history of mankind was good or evil.i Spencer’s 
dictum that the result of shielding people from the conse¬ 
quence of their folly is to fill the world with fools, was indeed 
no new alarm. Plato, more than two thousand years ago, 
warned his countrymen of the degradation in store for any 
nation which perpetuated the unfit by allowing its citizens to 
breed from enervated stock; and he sketched for them an im- 


inheritance 


family ties, or of pity were permitted to stand in the way of 
he elimination of the weak and the perfection of the race.^ 
But the evolutionists used the new scientific phraseology, de¬ 
claring that philanthropy and science promoted the survival 
o e unfit, who reproduced themselves in an enfeebled 
progeny, and that this interference with the struggle for 
existence was pernicious. They maintained that civmzation 
itself developed sympathy, which, in turn, devised methods 
or protecting the weak, and thus the law of progress was 
reversed. Moreover, it was said that philanthropy not only 
perpetuated the weak, but in its essence sacrificed the strong 
o e weak, as shown by the increase of institutions for the 
insane, the defective, and incapable, and the devotion of 
umane persons and vast sums of money to their care.^ 

At this period, from the biological point of view, there 
were only two ways of improving the human race: the one 
by selection, the other by heredity. If the selective pro- 

1 Bagehot, “ Works,” vol. iv., p. 656. 

8 vol. xii., 1898. 

Ely, Evolution of Industrial Society,” p. 165 . 
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cesses were suspended from philanthropic motives, there 
was still opportunity to improve the race, independently of 
selection, by seeing to it that individuals acquired the 
characteristics that it was desirable for them to transmit. 
Just when it seemed to be settled that the only way to 
improve mankind was by training in a carefully adjusted 
environment, Professor Weismann appeared with his denial 
that there was any proof of the transmission of acquired 
characters. He showed that many of the resemblances of 
children to parents which had been attributed to heredity 
were merely the result of similar environment, contending 
that change of environment and special training affected 
only the individual, whose life-history could not be passed 
on to the offspring. 

This view not only made valueless much that had been 
written on the bearing of heredity upon social life and en¬ 
vironment, but to some it seemed to make the improvement 
of the race painfully slow, if not edmost hopeless, since the 
only permanent gain must be made through the selective 
processes. Others, with a better understanding of the full 
import of the theory in its application to human life, pointed 
out that whatever environment might not do for the race it 
was concededly of the highest importance for the individual. 
Professor Warner, in the first edition of this book, written 

shortly after Weismann’s conclusions had been published, 
said: — 


“It should also be remembered that among the higher animals, 
and especially among human beings, the individual is more plastic than 
in the lower orders ; his life-history, and especiall}’^ the history of his 
very early life, has more influence upon his character. Therefore, while 


we must give attention to selection, we cannot conclude that certain 
families are degenerate and essentially unfit to survive until we have 
given their offspring the very best opportunities for right development. 
I would say, then, that to assume Weismann to be right — acquired 
characteristics to be not transmitted — is possibly the safest working 
hypothesis, because, on the one hand, it does not limit our efforts 
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to improve environment, while, on the other hnnH • 
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rate; whenever, in short, any action is taken for the set 
purpose of affecting the death-rate, or the birth-rate, or of 
promoting the public health. Mr. Ritchie has remiiided us 
that if we are to let purely “ natural ” selection do its per¬ 
fect work, we must abolish marriage laws and all laws rela¬ 
tive to the inheritance of property. 

Rational selection at first, and at its poorest, is only a 
shade better than instinctive selection. But it is iiianifest 
that, at its best and in its possibilities, it is the superior of 
the other two forms ; and those races will eventually survive 
which practise it most constantly and most wisely. This 
indicates what is the simple truth, that human “ natural 
selection,” could we but understand the latter term in its 
broadest sense, includes all three,— nonsentient, instinctive, 
rational, — being made up of the total of selective forces 
operating upon the human species. 

Benevolence has usually operated only on the plane of 
instinctive selection; but on the whole, even so, it has intro¬ 
duced some improvements into human selection, made that 
selection less wasteful, and reached results with less expen¬ 
diture of energy and life. Its services to the species in 
keeping those who were “ fit,” from the standpoint of race 
improvement, from being crushed by temporary and local 

conditions, overbalance its tendency to keep the essentially 
“ unfit in existence. 

The most obvious result of charity as a selective force has 
been to lengthen the lives of the individuals cared for. 
There are many who believe it to be in and of itself a uni¬ 
formly desirable result. They hold that no spark of human 
life can be extinguished without greater indirect loss than 
the direct gain which comes in freedom from the necessity 
of supporting the individual. They would care witli ail 
tenderness for the most misshapen, physically and morally, 
until death could no longer be postponed. As the author 
has stood by the beds of consumptive or syphilitic children 
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All such neglect of duty is a coming short of the high¬ 
est ideal of philanthropy, no less tlian of religion. While 
physicians may sometimes he justified in chloroforming a 
monstrous birth, and while, far off, philosophers think they 
see the coming of a day when we may have legal suicides, 
and when we can “take human life because we are pitiful, 
and not because we are selfish,^ yet for the present it must 
be held that science justifies and philanthropy corroborates 
Christianity in holding that each spark of human life must 
be conserved in all tenderness and with all care.* 

Eventually this policy compels us to search for causes of 
^^.egeneration and suffering. Could we cheaply rid ourselves 
of incapables and close our hearts to the appeal of distress, 
we might never have the compulsion put upon us of seeking 
out the wiser plans, w^hich may eventually give us a more 
uniformly healthy race. Extermination might be an easy 
cure for pauperism, but it vrould be a costly ren;eciv bio¬ 
logically; and if we allow our instincts to compel us to 
forego the use of it, we may ultimately be driven to preven¬ 
tive measures. As we shall see in the subsequent chapters, 
in proportion as the burden of the dependent has increased 
and the standard of care risen, the search has spread from 
symptoms to causes, from causes to conditions of poverty, 

and culminated in a concerted demand for prevention rather 
than relief. 

The influence of charity in diminishing the death-rate 
has probably had much to do with the increase in the pro¬ 
portion of insane and feeble-minded persons to the total 
population. The mere lengthening of the lives of lunatics 
by better care greatly increases their absolute and relative 
numbers. Badly administered charities, however, may have 


1 Cf. views of Felix Adler. 

2 On the powerful and pervasive influence of the altruism 

hristianity upon social and industrial development, see Kidd 
Evolution.” 


born of 
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exactl^rihe opposite result. An unclean hospital may re¬ 
sult in^e death of an undue number of the sick brought to 
It. In one maternity hospital the death-rate rose as high 
as two women for each five confinements. Previous to and 
during the sixties, European experience in maternity hospi¬ 
tals gave a mortality rate of about one death to twenty- 
nine confinements; in some large hospitals it was as high 
as one in seven. It is only recently that hospital service 
has become better than home service in this branch of 
m_^ica,l practice. Undoubtedly the actual result of many 
f(^Rdlirig hospitals is to kill more infants than would 
meet death did such hospitals not exist —the death-rate 
IS fearfully high; sometimes ninety-seven per cent of the 
children fail to reach the age of tLee years. ManfwL 
support chanties designed to save infant life might con¬ 
clude, if they studied ail the facts, that they were contrib- 
uting to its destruction. 

The influence of charity upon the birth-rate is much more 
obscure. Long before natural selection was discussed under 
that name, Chalmers called attention to the fact that the 
re lef of the pooi fromjpublic funds resulted in taking money 
from the thrifty an^iving it to the thriftless. Under the 

English poor-law the additional allowance per 
c 1 d was so large as to make it pecuniarily profitable to 
have large families. As the allowance for illegitimate 
children was somewhat larger than for those born in wed¬ 
lock, a premium was put upon illegitimacy. The demon¬ 
stration was then complete, that a population might be 
degraded by the charity-induced propagation of the unfit, 
and that the influence of charity upon the birth-rate is a 
factor to be reckoned with. A system of charity which 
niig^ t e admissible, could it be applied to an existing gen- 
eration alone, is wholly inadmissible if it multiplies the 
num^r of dependents in succeeding generations. Both 
r. ug a e and Mr. McCulloch found that the pauper 
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families they investigated got permission to live from the 
lavish giving of public outdoor relief, supplemented by 
indiscriminate giving on the part of individuals. 

In the worst-managed almshouses there is sometimes 
not adequate means of separating the sexes, and the breed¬ 
ing of paupers goes on upon the premises. Formal mar¬ 
riages between almshouse paupers have very frequently 
received the sanction of both church and state. A much 
commoner abuse, as we shall iind when we come to study 
these institutions, — one, in fact, from which few American 
almshouses are free, — is the facility with which the dis- 
solute and diseased can go there until sufticiei^^l*^^ r(‘cuper- 
ated to be able to have children and then discharge 
themselves. The doors of the hospitals and almshouses 
swing freely both ways, and the result is a succession of 
children, especially from half-witted women. These per¬ 
sons would have been able to have no children or few if 
left entirely without help, and would have been allowed to 
have none at all had they been properly taken care of. It 
is coming to be seen that the feeble-minded (a much larger 

class than many suppose) must have custodial care through 
life. 

While the infant death-rate is known to be increased 
through institutions that receive without question all chil¬ 
dren brought to them, it is more of a question, or at least one 
that is more difficult to answer definitely, whether or not 
their influence tends to increase the number of illegitimate 
and abandoned infants. Lax morals and open foundling 
hospitals usually are found together ; but it is not so easy to 
demonstrate the causal influence of the institutions in pro- 
ucing laxness of morals, though that they have such an in¬ 
fluence is usually believed. The extreme facility and secrecy 
with which a child could be disposed of to French foundling 
hospitals of the older type is alleged to have had this result. 
J-he author’s own observation leads him to think that found- 
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persons afi9.icted with syphilis and gonorrhoea and not cured. 
The law of Connecticut, passed in 1902, forbids the mar¬ 
riage of epileptics and imbeciles under a penalty of three 
years’ imprisonment, with a penalty for other persons aiding 
such a marriage, and forbids illegitimate intercourse with 
a defective woman under equally heavy penalties. Indiana 
also forbids the issuance of a license not only to imbeciles and 
insane, but also to indigents of five years’ standing.* 

Members of the medical profession frequently recommend 
castration as a punishment for certain offences, and as a 
method of treatment for “sexual perverts.” Dr. Kerliu, in 

addressing the Association of Medical Officers of Institutions 
for the Feeble-minded, said: — 

“While considering the help that advanced surgery is to give u.s, I 
will refer to a conviction that I have, that life-long salutary results to 
many of our boys and girls would be realized if before adolescence the 
procreative organs were removed. My experience extend.s to only a 
single case to confirm this conviction ; but when I consider the great 
benefit that this young woman has received, the entire arrest of an 
epileptic tendency, as well as the removal of inordinate desires which 
made her an offence to the community ; when I see the tranquil, well- 
ordered life she is leading, her usefulness and indu.stry in the circle in 
which she moves, and know that surgery has been her salvation from 
vice and degradation, I am deeply thankful to the benevolent lady 
whose loyalty to science and comprehensive charity made this opera¬ 
tion possible.” “Whose state,” he asks further on, “shall be the 

first to legalize oophorectomy and orchitomia for the relief and cure of 
radical depravity ? ” 2 

Indiana appears to have been the first state to apply this 
remedy. In 1901 a law was passed providing that'upon 
the recommendation of certain physicians the operation 
necessary to sterilization should be performed upon crimi¬ 
nals adjudged to be unfit to procreate. Dr. H. C. Sharp of 
the Indiana Reformatory reports that besides six prisoners 

« of Industrial Society,” p. 170 ff.; N. C. C. 1905 

Report, 1892, pp. 277-278; see also Barr, “ Mental Defectives.” 
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different as Ruskin and General Booth, and already the 
movement to establish these philanthroi)ic monasteries and 
nunneries for the feeble-minded is becoming the substitute 
for natural selection. The prevention of tlie marriage of 
the unfit, the sterilization of criminals, and the custodial 
care of the imbecile are initial ste])s in prevention — 
that the unfit may cease to be produced and to produce. 
As Cummings puts it: from him that hath not shall be taken 
away the power of degrading himself and societ}’^. Certain 
it is, that while charity may not cease to shield the children 
of misfortune, it must, to an ever increasing extent, reckon 
with the laws of heredity, and do what it can to cheek the 
spreading curse of race deterioration. The desire to prevent 
suffering must extend to the desire to prevent the suffering 
of unborn generations. 
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food supply, to ascertain the causes of disease in a given 
locality. 

Examples of the philosophical or deductive method are 
found in the writings of men like Malthus, or Karl Marx, 
or Henry George, who, while they describe actual con¬ 
ditions at great length, still make the philosophical reason¬ 
ing which is the heart of their work antecedent to their 
facts. Their facts are given by way of illustration rather 
than of proof. Writers of this class are prone to think 
that they can find some single underlying cause of all the 
misery and destitution that exist. The three names just 
mentioned recall three explanations of poverty, each 
alleged to be universal, and the three mutually exclusive. 
Malthus was too wise a man to put forth his principle of 
population as an all-sufficient explanation of distress ; but 
his followers have not been so wise. In the writings of 
certain economists it has been a fundamental thought that 
poverty exists mainly, if not entirely, because population 
tends to increase faster than food supply. All other causes 
are held to contribute to this, or to be derived from this. 
The pressure of population against the means of subsistence 
is held to guarantee that there shall always be a vast 
number of persons who can just manage to live miserably. 
A rise of wages will promote early marriages and rapid 
increase among laborers, until population is again checked 
by overcrowding and consequent misery and death. So 
wise a man as John Stuart Mill allowed his economic 
philosophy to be overshadowed by this idea. 

Henry George ridiculed the Malthusian explanation of 
poverty, and offered an all-sufficient explanation of his own, 
which IS, substantially, that poverty exists, on the one hand! 
because the landlord receives in rent so large a share of the 
annua product; on the other, because private property in 
an encourages the withholding of natural resources from 
use, the owners waiting to obtain an unearned increment. 
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society can doubt that each one of these causes may pro- 

considerable amount of destitution. But no 

one of theiri. nnT» qIT +'k«oo J.T_ , 


^ 0 , 1 *^ , <xuiuunij or destitution. But no 

Xafp T’ “°’i *^'®® together, can be taken as 

1“ -T r® ®'''’ existence of poverty. Pro- 

Ml states their fundamental defects in the 

followins: paraerraub •_ 


following paragraph; 


(( 


life bound up with the facts of modem economic 

XiteX r, product. To select any 

out as resXfhX industrial system and to single it 

uut as responsible for Dovftrf.v ie Ttoyw.. __ _ „ f. 

The Malthu- 


-iiiuustriai system 

sTaXeimX'on®/®; ■>"' -»«“-■ Maithn- 

property, the 300^^ uXXX'tT’in mer“T‘ “P^.P"™*® 

th:XXstTp“on"XemXrL‘'’a® 

the currency reformer „n„„ "P°” “P^'^'f 


the mrroTiAxr «'i-optionist upon i 

Xet tTarwldesX^ “d so on. They all 

of theXalXT *“ ‘h® of o^ch one 

comnetition * ^ o®osos- Density of population, private property, 

absent at vkrfourst^^s^’of“o^^y ^lave each been 
the curse of oowa f history without exempting society from 

causes of novprt ^ ^ poverty of its own. The 

growth of wealth ftsel^’^i^™^^^^ civilization and the 


1 Seligman, “ Principles of Economics,” p. 591, 


KASHA/: I R I /£. p ciT'#! 
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The explanations of poverty offered by theology’- are 
equally unsatisfactory. IVTiiiisters frequently inform us 
that all poverty comes primarily from vice and immorality, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous¬ 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.’^ The}’- 
quote David as saying, I have been young, and now am old j 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 


begging bread. The temperance lecturer specializes upon 
the preacher’s theory, and assures us that ninety-nine per 
cent of all poverty comes from the abuse of intoxicants. 
The propagandist of the White Cross League tells us that it 
is undoubtedly the abuse of the sexual nature that leads to 


most of the social degradation and consequent poverty of our 
times. These different students of social science, if such they 
may be called, all say that what men need to make them 
prosperous is moral reformation or spiritual regeneration. 

To illustrate the complexity of the conditions of poverty 
more concretely: Suppose a second Robinson Crusoe on a 
desert island under exactly the same material conditions as 
the friend of our childhood; suppose he spent his time in 
distilling some kind of liquor, and subsequently getting 
drunk; suppose he allowed his mind to wander in dreamy 
and enervating revery upon debasing subjects ; suppose that 
in consequence of these habits he neglected his work, did 
not plant his crops at the right time, and failed to catch fish 
when they were plentiful. Manifestly he would become poor 
and miserable, might become diseased from having insuffi¬ 
cient food, and finally die in abject want. Poverty in such 
a suppositious case could not be traced to the fact that an 
employer had cheated the laborer of wages honestly earned 
or to the fact that a landlord had robbed him by exacting 
rent, nor could it be traced to an excessive increase of 
population. Moreover, if Crusoe No. 2 had simply lacked 

]u gment or skill, he might have become poor, although 
thoroughly pious and moral. -. ^ 


If he had built a canoe that 
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would not float, or a cave that crumbled in and iniurcd him 

or constructed a summer-house that he did not need, or had 

not the ingenuity to devise tools for his varied purposes he 

mig t have failed to secure the necessaries of life, and have 
died in miserable destitution. 


Now, if all these various causes are conceivably operative 
m the case of an isolated person, it is manifest that in actual 
industrial society as now organized, where the individual 
su ers not only from his own mistakes and defects, but also 
from the mistakes and defects of a large number of other 
people, the causes of destitution must be indefinitely numer¬ 
ous and complicated; and the man who says that he has found 
ne a embracing cause discredits himself as promptly as the 
physician who should announce that he had found a single 
universal and all-sufficient explanation of bodily disease. 

e second method, the inductive study of concrete masses 
of dependents, or case-counting, as it may be called, grew 
naturally out of contact with relief work. Although it has 
been in use for twenty years in this country, it must be 
ac now edged that it has not yielded as comprehensive 
results as were first expected of it, yet within its somewhat 
narrow scope those results are surprisingly uniform and 

® When allowances are made for differences of 

nationality and age constitution in the population, for 
locality as between city and country, and for variations be- 
ween incipient and chronic dependence, certain immediate 
causes recur in case schedules in proportions which can be 
a most predicted by the trained student and charity worker. 

Its limitations as a method suggest themselves, if we 
re e^ on the analogy of the physician standing by the 
sic e , and trying to learn the cause of the disease merely 
rom an exam ination of the patient. He may learn the 
im^diate or exciting cause or causes of sickness, but back 

k remoter causes which can only be learned 

by other methods of investigation. The competent physi- 





Objective. Subjective. 
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cian will look for these in the hereditary constitution of 


the patient, or in bad conditions of public sanitation or 
personal hygiene, or in exposure to contagion, or in the 
revelations of bacteriology, or in unhealthy climate or oc¬ 
cupation. But however thorough, he will scarcely be able 


to go farther afield than this to ascertain tho.se ultimate 
economic and social conditions which may^ account for the 
patient s lack of physical resistance to disease. This will 
become clear if we glance at the following analysis of the 
causes of poverty. It is not intended to be complete, but 
only to give in general outline a map of the field. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


1. Undervitalization and indolence. 

2. Lubricity. 


Characteristics. 3. Specific disease. 


4. Lack of judgment. 
6. Unhealthy appetite. 


r 


1. Shiftlessness. 

2. Self-abuse and sexual exceRs. 




4. Unhealthy diet. 

6. Disregard of family ties. 


"1. Inadequate natural resources. 

2. Bad climatic conditions. 

3. Defective sanitation, etc. 

4. Evil associations and surroundings. 

6. Defective legislation and defective judicial and punitive 
machinery. 

6. Misdirected or inadequate education. 


а. Variations in value of money. 

б. Changes in trade. 


7. Bad indus- I c. Excessive or ill-managed taxation, 
trial con-< d. Emergencies unprovided for. 
ditions. c. Undue power of class over class. 


, 8. Unwise philanthropy. 


/. Immobility of labor. 

g. Inadequate wages and irregular employment. 
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A statistical analysis of cases gives more light concerning 
the subjective causes of poverty than the objective causes, 
for in dealing with individuals their character is apt to be 
more studied than their environment. But even when en¬ 
vironment is the primary cause of poverty, the immediate 
cause or coordinate result is often deterioration of char¬ 
acter. As sickness is mo^ obvious than bad sanitation, so 
is laziness than a malarial atmosphere, inefficiency than a 
defective educational system. One who attempts the analy¬ 
sis of cases is apt to be confused by the fact that under 
the operation of exactly similar general causes some fami¬ 


lies are destitute and some are not. One man is able to 
secure an adequate income under the most adverse circum¬ 
stances— unheal^y climate, bad housing, unjust taxation, 
or lack of opportunities for education. Another man, un¬ 
der exactly the same conditions, will become destitute, and 
the observer must put down as the final and determining 
cause some defect in physique or character. Untrained 
charity workers who come immediately in contact with the 
poor are very prone to take short-sighted views of the 
causes of poverty. On the other hand, those who study 
the question from a philosophical standpoint are apt to lay 
too much stress on a single factor of environment; while 
a third class, chiefly composed of philanthropists living 
among the poor, arraign the organization of society as 
tending to submerge below the poverty line those who have 
no power to defend themselves. The extreme opposition 
of the different views is well illustrated by certain re¬ 
cent writers. Mrs. Bosanquet declares, “ A man’s cir¬ 
cumstances depend upon what he himself is,” and quotes 
Professor W^illiam James’s phrase, we are spinning our 
own fates,” to support her contention that the economic 
position of a class depends upon the moral qualities of 
the individuals. Thomas W. Mackay regards it as an act 
of “ unpardonable scepticism ” to assume that whole classes 
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are inflicted with an inherent incapacity for the honorable 
interdependence of a life of contract and exchange, and 
points to the increasing reward of labor and the increasing 
purchasing power of its reward. 

With an emphasis no less powerful, Robert Hunter places 
the responsibility for dependence upon environment:_ 


“ It is obvious to inquiring persons that society, as a result of its 
industries, its tenements, its policy of almost unrestricted immigration, 
and its system of education, ill-adapted in so many ways to the needs 
of the people, causes a large part of the poverty which exists amf>ng us. 
For instance, the aged, after years of honest and exacting toil, may 
find themselves at last thrown out of work, propertyless, and some¬ 
times penniless. Dangerous trades cripple the bodies and undermine 
the health of large numbers of workmen, and almost unrestricted 
immigration helps to increase an already too intense competition for 
wages in the underpaid, unskilled trades, with the result that the 
whole mass is more or less in poverty all the time, and a certain per¬ 
centage finds it necessary actually to apply periodically for charitable 
relief. The greed for profits on the part of the owners of tenement- 
house property has so interfered with the enactment and enforcement 
of laws establishing certain minimum sanitary standards that a con¬ 
siderable number of working people have their labor power diminished 
or destroyed by tuberculosis and other diseases. It would be impos¬ 
sible to question the responsibility of society for such common and 
widespread causes of poverty. After the economic independence haa 
been destroyed, so-called charity undermines the character of the poor 
either by private alms or by public outdoor relief.” ^ 


Each of these types of observers has, indeed, seized upon 

a portion of the truth; the questions of character are very 

far from insignificant, but so long as it is impossible to 

measure accurately all the forces within and without the 

individual which tend to push him above or below the line 

o economic independence, it will be necessary to study the 

combined operation of character, circumstance, and environ¬ 
ment in accounting for his failure. 

The third and latest method of studying the causes of 

1 Hunter, “ Poverty,” pp. 66-67. 
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poverty is also statistical, but on a much, broader basis than 
the classification of dependents. Beginning with the com¬ 
prehensive work of Charles Booth in London, it has been 
applied to the city of York, England, by Rowntree; more 
recently to the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania by 
Peter Roberts, and to a district of New York City by Mrs. 
Louise Boland More. Its essential feature is the compara¬ 
tive study of a whole section of population in order to 
ascertain the proportion of the poor and the conditions 
of their life which tend to drive them into a position of 
dependence. To this class of studies belongs the report of 
1903 of the United States Bureau of Labor on the Cost 
of Living and many other labor reports, the investigations 
of occupational morbidity and mortality, and nearly all the 
first-hand descriptions of the industrial strata of society. 

It IS evident that such a method has a breadth and per¬ 
spective which give it superior value; but it, too, has its 
pitfalls and limitations. If pursued on a scale large enough 
to give a true picture of a representative section of the pop¬ 
ulation, it is liable to lack the intimate personal knowledge 
of individuals without which all statistics may become mis¬ 
leading. If pursued on a small scale, intensively, by workers 
familiar with the people themselves, it may be distorted by 
local peculiarities and by the bias of the investigator. Re¬ 
turning once more to the analogy of medical practice: in 
the first case, the physician is in the position of a health 
officer gathering information for the determination of birth 
and death rates and for the prevention of epidemic diseases; 
in the second, he is a specialist in danger of diagnosing all 
ailments as partaking of the characteristics of his specialty. 

As the case-counting method tends to emphasize unduly 
the subjective and immediate causes, so the pictorial method 
is apt to bring out the industrial and environmental causes; 
but all these methods, beginning with the inductive, have 
had a natural historical seq^uence. The early social phi- 
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losophers sketched from afar some conspicuous feature of 
the field; the relief workers fixed their attention upon the 
miserable in need and their obvious characteristics; the 
latest comers are trying to present a complete picture of 
the whole territory. With the conti ibution of each observer, 
the details of the picture are becoming more accurate as well 
as complete; with the result that, on the one hand, the 
treatment of dependents is becoming more adequate and 
sympathetic, while, on the other, all philanthropists alike 
are uniting in a concerted attack upon those conditions of 
society which make dependence inevitable. 

Turning from the discussion of the various methods of 
ascertaining the causes of poverty, we take up the considera¬ 
tion of the investigations conducted on the case-counting 
principle. The conclusions from these wdll vary widely 
according to the particular class of destitute persons under 
observation. Professor Henderson, after enumerating four 
general classes of dependents, — dependent children, those 
receiving partial relief in their homes, those receiving insti¬ 
tutional relief, and the abnormal and defective classes,— 
remarks that a general average of the grand totals of the 
causes of poverty of these classes would not onlj’ be of no 
value, but would be positively misleading, as among these 
different classes a principal cause of poverty would vary 
widely, and in particular instances might not exist at all. 
The first precaution, therefore, in drawing conclusions from 
charity cases, as in every other kind of statistics, is to make 
sure that the classes compared are fairly comparable. 

But when this difficulty is overcome, a greater one arises 

the difficulty of deciding what is the principal cause of 
dependence in particular cases. A man is drunk and breaks 
his leg; is the cause of his helplessness accident or drink ? 
When this question was submitted to a group of charity 
organization workers, it w^as promptly answered by two of 
them; but their answers were different. A man is out of 
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work because he is lazy and inefficient; one has to know 
him quite well before one can be sure that laziness is the 
cause. An experienced charity agent asked in conference 
how far back it was necessary to go to determine the prin¬ 
cipal cause in the following instances :_ 

“I have a widow and six children; her husband feU off a wagon 
w en drunk and was killed ; should I put down drunkenness as the 
cause ? I have a case of a boy who received no proper training be¬ 
cause his father was a drunkard ; shall I put that poverty to drunken¬ 
ness ? I have a c^e of a family where four girls, one after the other, 
died of consumption, and I believe the cause to be that they had a 
drunken father who did not feed them, and who left them to live in 
improper conditions, but who died ten years ago. Shall I say that 
the cause in that case is drunkenness or sickness ? ” i 

Among thousands of dependants it has been found that 
there are very few whose destitution resulted from a single 
cause. In order to represent the variety apd relative pro¬ 
portions of the factors leading to pauperism, several ways 
of combining principal and subsidiary causes have been 
devised. Charles Booth, in his study of the pauperism of 
Stepney and St. Bancras, tabulated the contributory with 
the principal causes j and as indicating the results to be got 
rom this method, his table is given on the opposite page. 

In this table sickness, which operated as a principal cause 
in 26 per cent of all cases, was a contributory cause in 13 
j^r cent more; drink, which accounted in the first place for 
t e dependence of 12.6 per cent, aggravated the situation of 
13 per cent more. In short, after a survey of the table, it 
can readily be believed that some, as Mr. Booth says, have 
been the foot-ball of all the causes in the list. 

Mayo-Smith tabulated 884 applicants of the 
New York Charity Organization Society for the year 1897 
in a similar way, but with less striking results. At the 
suggestion of Professor Warner a quantitative method was 

^ See discussion, N. C. C., 1899, pp. 374-376. 
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TABLE 1. 


Principal Causes of Pauperism at Stepney. 
{Adaptedfrom Booth’s “ Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age'’ p. lo.) 


PRINCIPAL 

OR OBVIOUS CAUSES. 

Males. 

1. Drink. 

63 

2. Immorality .... 

6 

3. Laziness. 

10 

4. Incapacity,Temper,etc. 

17 

6. Extravagance . 

7 

6. Lack of Work or Trade 


Misfortune . 

20 

7. Accident. 

25 

8. Death of Husband 


9. Desertion .... 


10. Mental Derangement 

3 

11. Sickness. 

08 

12. Old Age. 

113 

13. Pauper Asso. and 


Heredity .... 

0 

14. Other Causes . . 

9 

Total Number .... 

373 

Per cent of Total Cases . 



t 


I 


12 


12.6 


20 ' 4.1 


11 1.7 

169 20.7 
208 32.8 


201 


634 100 


CONTIUBUTOKY 

CAUSES. 




1 


13.0 




23 


2 


100 

16.0 




11 


1 


13.0 


107 

16.0 
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adopted by Mrs. Coolidge in Table II. * The sum of the 
causes in each case was assumed to be 10. The principal 
cause might count for 5 or more units, while the contribu¬ 
tory causes might be 5 or less; as, for instance, ca.se 48, 
principal cause sickness 5, contributory causes neglect by 
relatives 3, old age 2. 

Although this method undoubtedly presented the pro¬ 
portion of each influence with somewhat greater accuraf-y, 
it was found to be too complicated for general use in the 
Charity Organization Societies. 

A third source of error in charity statistics is the varia¬ 
tion between the cause of distress as given by the applic ant 
and the causes afterward registered b^’’ the relieving agents. 
This discrepancy is illustrated by the following tabulation 
of 800 cases in New York Citv. 


TABLE III. 

Alleged and True Causes of Poverty. 
800 cases, C. O. S., New York, 18‘)G-1897.* 



1 

S t-* i 

bh 

U o 

< a. 

• 

rr, 

sr. 

U 

£ 

• 

Si 

^ bh 

£ < 

» 

* 

r « 

QT 

^ 1 

< -■ 1 
- t 1 

o 

X 

— « 

< H 

w 

Cause alleged by Applicant . . 

31.3 

222 

26 



240 

Cause as determined later by 


( 





Charity Agents. 

184 

164 

166 

101 

121 

64 


* Lindsay, N. C. C., 1899 , p. 872 . 


The alleged cause is often merely a measure of the ability 
of the applicant to gauge the intelligence of the charity 
agent, but it is of some slight value in throwing light upon 
the character of the applicant. 

iThe same method was later adopted by A. F. Simons and C. F. 
Weller, Am. Jour, of Soc., March, 1898. 
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After making all possible allowance fnr 

equation of the applicant and the investigator, and^Xrtf 
imitations and inconclusiveness of figures alone th i. ^ 
nevertheless^a considerable value as lepresenW fh 

wavs ai vetT ™any and often inexplicable 

eluded that the fi certain points, it must be oon- 

Withlt pressinfthLr conditions. 

remember?n/ ti . conclusions too far, and constantly 

of truth “e ‘I'® ckeleton 

been r2;hrd bvTh 

dependence. ® case-counting method in the study of 

TABLE IV. ♦ 

Causes op Poverty in Bupfauo. 


Total. 

1878-1887. 


Pbb 

Cent. 


Lack of Employment 
Sickness . 

• • • 

Accident . 

• • • • 

Insanity of Breadwinner 
InsuflBcient Earnings 
No Male Support 
Imprisonment of Bread- 
Intemperance 
Shiftlessness . 

* • • 

Physical Defects . 

Cause Undetermined 


1873 

1268 

208 


30.2 

20.5 


winner 


451 

397 

108 

700 

440 

625 

176 


11.3 


8.4 

2.9 


6197 


100.0 


* Condensed from Table III n «» i..*. j .. . -- 

xnuie m., p. 88, let ed., “ Amerifcan C 


Charities.” 
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Although the causes of pauperism had been enumerated 
and discussed in occasional re])oits of charitable societies,* 
the first systematic investigation and tabulation of results 
through a term of years appears to have been made by the 
Charity Organization Society of Buffalo, New York. Tlie 
table (see p. 46) is interesting as showing tliat tlie more 
obvious causes, i.e. sickness, lack of employment, intem¬ 
perance, and shiftlessness, stood in almost tlie same order 
and proportion in 1887 as they appear in the Charity Organi¬ 
zation Society’’ statistics of a later time. 

The systematic registration of decisions in large numbers 
of cases brought out certain conclusions as to the general 
needs of applicants for relief. Table V. shows decisions 
averaged for a total of 42,031 cases between 1887 and 1900. 


TABLE V. 

Decisions in Cases of Applic.4nts for Relief. 


SHOULD HAVE 

c. o. s. 

ISST. 

Baltimore, 
Boston, 
New York, 
A vfraoe, 
1891-1892. 

i —-- 

New Yobr 

c. o. s, 

11^97-1900. 

27,961 Ca8E8. 

S294 Ca.ses. 

^7Tt» Cases. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Ce^it. 

Continuous Relief (not Indoor) 

' 10.3 

4.0 

1.2 

Intermittent Relief (not Indoor) 


2.9 

.7 

Temporary Relief (not Indoor) 

26.6 

20.6 

28.2 

Work rather than Relief . • . 

40.4 

35.1 

32.3 

Indoor Relief. 


11.6 

8 9 

Transportation. 


3.6 

1.8 

Visitation and Advice only . 


7.4 

6.6 

Discipline. 


6.8 

4.4 

No Relief. 

22.7 

9.0 

15.9 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


w ^ ^ Warner’s “American Charities,” Ist ed., pp. 29-32. Column 8 

-w.i. C. O. S. Reports, 1897-1900. ’ 

1 Devine “ Principles of Relief,” pp. 278-293, Tenth Report, New York 
otate Board of Charities, 1877. 
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The table shows that approximately one-third of all appli- 
cants needed work rather than relief, and nearly another 
third needed intermittent or temporary relief only, while 
almost one-fifth needed either disci^jline ’’ or no relief at 
all. Charles D. Kellogg of the New York Charity Organizar 
tioii Society, when submitting a report on 27,961 cases in 
1887 (column 1) to the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, stated that the logical deduction from these facts 
was that two-thirds of the real or simulated destitution could 
be wiped out by a more perfect adjustment of the supply 
and demand for labor, and a more enlightened police 
administration. The table further indicates that charity 
organization societies were dealing largely then as now, 
not with chronic pauperism, but with those on the verge of 
dependence. 

The question most commonly in the minds of the inex¬ 
perienced students of this subject,is whether dependence is 
a misfortune or a fault. In the first edition of this book 
Professor TVarner compiled an elaborate table from English, 
German, and American sources, classifying the causes of 
poverty under two main heads as indicating misconduct or 
misfortune. A table condensed from the original, so as to 
show its essential features, is given on pp. 50, 51. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the table arises in part from the 
fact that the groups of cases are not fairly comparable. The 
American cases were applicants for relief, the English were 
inmates of institutions for the chronic and aged poor, and 
the German comprised all cases of public relief. The trained 
charity worker would expect, therefore, that drink and 
matters of employment would rise high in American cases 
and fall among inmates of European institutions, and the 
expectation is to a certain extent fulfilled. The very low 
per cent for drink in Germany (1.3) is balanced partly by 
the high per cent for sickness (45.8), for Bohmert explains 
that intemperance was a predisposing cause in many cases 
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where the immediate cause set down was lack of work, 
accident, imprisonment, sickness, or abandonment. The 
wide variation in the totals for misconduct and misfortune 
— from 12 per cent to 42 per cent — indicates the extreme 
differences of judgment among charity agents as to the re¬ 
sponsibility of the individual for his own dependence. 

This is only another phase of the difficulty of deciding 
between principal and contributoiy causes. For instance, 
back of sickness may be either misconduct or misfortune ; 
the imprisonment of the breadwinner indicates misconduct 
on his part, but may be only misfortune on the part of his 
wife and children w^ho apply for relief; similar confusion 
arises in cases of children abandoned and old persons 
neglected by relatives. Professor Warner stated that the 
table was compiled only in deference to popular in(|uiry,'' 
and declared his own opinion that its value consisted chiefly 
“in showing how little it w^as worth."' It has, however, a 
certain historical importance as showing the decline of a 
tendency which was once ver}’^ strong among charity workers 
to try to apportion carefully the degree of moral blame of 
the individual applicant for relief. 

Although the results of the table are wholly negative as 
regards the determination of misconduct or misfortune, when 
stripped of unessential details and insignificant variations, 
it shows clearly that in a large bodj^ of applicants for relief 
in American cities, certain immediate causes of poverty 
tend to recur in very nearly the same order and proportion 
for a term of years. Among such dependents from 25 
to 35 per cent will ask for relief because of physical and 
mental incapacity, 20 to 30 per cent because of lack of or 
unsatisfactory employment, and 20 to 25 per cent because of 
defects of character. The fact that certain specific causes, 
especially drink, vary widely in the different cities does not 
invalidate this deduction. Intemperance, of all the list of 
causes, is the one most likely to be affected by the personal 
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TABLE VI.# 

Causes of Povertt. — Misconduct vs. Misfortune. 


Locality 





Report of . 


Number of Cases 


Year. 


CAUSES. 


Drink. 

Immorality. 

Shiftlessness and IneflSciency 
Crime and Dishonesty . 
Roving Disposition . . . , 


Total Misconduct 


Imprisonment of Breadwinner . 
Orphans and Abandoned Children . 

Neglect by Relatives. 

No Male Support. 

Total — No Normal Support 


Lack of Employment. 

Insufficient Employment. 

Poorly Paid Employment. 

Unhealthy and Dangerous Employment 


Total — Employment 


Ignorance of English . 

Accident. 

Sickness or Death iu Family 
Physical Defects . . . , 

Insanity. 

Old Age. 


Total — Personal Capacity . 
Total Misfortune 


Unclassified or Unknown . 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

C. O. S. 

1 A. C. 

C. 0. S. 

1385 

1 2083 

8236 

1890-2 

1 1890-2 

11878-92 

Pkb Cbnt. 

Per Cent, 

Per Cent. 

8.0 

20.6 

7.8 

13.0 

« # « 

7.2 

• • • 

4.3 

.8 

1.4 

• • • 

1.4 

.8 

• • • 

23.2 

29.9 

12.1 

.4 

1.6 

2.0 

.9 

.7 


1.7 

.9 

« • • 

4.6 

6.0 

13.8 

7.5 

9.2 

16.8 

12.6 1 

14.2 

27.6 

8.5 

6.5 

1.7 

6.0 

.9 

6.0 

.3 

.4 


26.3 

21.0 

36.2 

.4 

.8 , 

• • • 

4.0 

2.9 

4.6 

20.2 

24.0 

24.6 

6.0 1 

2.4 ; 

6.3 

.8 

.6 

.9 

6.0 

4.1 

• • • 

37.4 

34.8 

36.4 

71.2 

65.0 

86.4 

6.6 

6.1 

1.5 


♦Condensed from Table IV., p. 86, let ed. of Warner’s “American Charities.’’ 
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TABLE VI. (^Continued). 

Causes of Poverty. — Misconduct vs. Misfortune. 


Cincinnati 

New York 

Stepney 

St. Pancra.s 

76 German 
Cities 

-1 

i Total 

1 

1 

1 

A. C. 

C. 0. s. 

Booth 

Booth 

Boll inert 

i 

1 

1 

1 

4844 

1412 

: 634 

736 

95,846 

1 

% 

1890-92 

1891 

1892 

1892 

—— —- 

1886 

( 

Average 

Pee Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

1 Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

11.1 

10.7 

12.6 

21.9 

1.3 

11.6 

• • • 

• • # 

2.6 

6.9 

• • • 

• « • 

12.9 

7.2 

7.0 

13.4 

m m m 

9.2 

1.9 

1.4 

• • • 

• • • 

1 • • « 

• • • 

6.3 

3.3 

• • « 

• • • 

1.4 

1 • * • 

31.2 

22.6 

22.1 

42.2 

2.7 

i - ^ ^ -—— 

! o 

1 A. • > . 4^ 

.7 

.6 

• • # 

• • • 

1.7 

• • • 

1.0 

.1 

• • • 

• • • 

5.6 

■ • * 

.8 

.6 

• • • 

• • • 

.6 

• • • 

7.1 

7.2 

4.6 

2.8 

2.6 

• • • 

\ 

9.6 

8.4 

4.6 

2.8 

10.4 

8.6 

10.6 

^ 29.0 

4.4 

2.2 

12.5 


7.2 

6.1 

• • # 

• # • 1 



4.2 

2.5 

• • • 

• • • 


• • » 1 

.6 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • • 

« # • 

• • • 

22.4 1 

37.6 

1 

4.4 

-- 

2.2 

12.5 

20.8 

.8 

.4 

• * • 

• • • 



2.3 

3.3 

4.7 

2.6 

1.1 

• • • 

16.0 

2.6 

18.6 

2.7 

26.7 

• • • 

20.7 

• • • 

45.8 

2.4 

• • • 

24.4 

• • • 

.6 

3.0 

.7 

3.3 

1.7 

32.8 1 

4.3 , 

23.4 

3.4 

15.8 

* * * 

• • • i 

24.2 1 

28.9 

64.9 

61.0 

68.6 

43.1 

i 

66.2 

74.9 

74.0 

66.0 

91.4 

71.0 

12.6 

2.6 

4.0 

1.8 

6.9 

1 

• • • 
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bias of the relief agent, and about which there is a wide dif 
ference of opinion as to whether it is a true c“use-1n 
sense of moral responsibility — or merely a symptom It 

case-counting method. canons ot the 

sickness, unemployment, and moral defect 

tend to recur in a definite order and proportion is mom 
ear y s lown in Table VII., in which 31,637 cases are 

dXd with 3ets^ — """ 

of the same class. 

TVe notinp. fircf-. 


Warner 


The 


,-renectmg the 

TO not • *°‘^*''**^"®'* only between 23.3 and 26.1. xne 

but as high as 21.7 in Boston. Nearly, 

It ranges between the relatively narrow limits of 6.1 aid 
stant inteS ^f “‘'“■ 

ment. ” Rouped under the heading “ matters of employ- 

H^LZrZV::: ‘S destitution dealt witi h^ 

and frti- Tsj ^ 7 - 1 \ percentage for Boston is lowest 
show fh liighest, but the results for New York 

naniP 1893-1898, following the 

panic, which are only partially covered by the figures for 
Boston and Baltimore. ^ 

minor* Vt insanity and physical defect exert a 

stant ^ constant influence. The small though con- 

the fflptV^^^i^ 3,ttributa,ble to old age is probably due to 

with t>eonl» are for the most part dealing 


1 1 iijusx/ part aea 

are at c ^ ® still struggling against pauperism, or 

the citie^wher'e they"^:.'' 

causes Table VI. and Table VII. show, the most constant 

pover y, everywhere, at all times, and according 


TABLE VII. Causes of Poverty : Charity Organization Society 
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to all investigators, are sickness and unemployment The 
per^ntage of sickness falls to 17.6 in New York and reaches 
26.Cnii Boston — the average is 22. This is one of the 
most significant results from these tables. It was not an¬ 
ticipated by the author when the collection of the statistics 
began ; but it has been confirmed and reconfirmed, not only 
by Professor Lindsay’s later table, but in so many other 
ways, that the conclusion seems inevitable that the figures 
must approximately set forth the facts. Personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the destitute classes has deepened the conviction 
t at most of the causes of poverty result from or result in 

weakened physical and mental constitution, often merging 
into actual disease. 


TABI.E VIII. 

13,252 Dependknt Children in German Cities. 
_ (Bohmert, pp. 115-116 and 127-128.) 


1 Cause op Poverty. 

Per Cent, I 

I Orphanage • . . . 

1 ^ • 

38.76 

1 Fault of Guardian 

1 *••••.. 

25.89 

Abandonment by guardian .... 
Imprisonment of . . . ] ’ ‘ 

1 Abuse and neglect by 

I Laziness of . , ^ 

I Drunkenness of . . . I 

1 Incapacity of Guardian . I 

17.12 

1 Xiack of work 1 

1 * • A 1 

I Large family 

I Advanced age 

I Defect, mental or physical ... I 

Other Causes 

18.24 


100.00 


S-r y all of the causes named might furthermore be 
groupe under the general heading incapacity.” Those 
ca ing misconduct can be so classed if we are willing to 
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include under the term infirmities of character as well as of 
body. The causes which indicate lack of normal support 
may also be said to show that the dependents are personally 
incapable of self-support, and that, through fault or mis¬ 
fortune on the part of their natural guardians, they have 
been left to themselves. The close relation between defects 
of character and the failure of support is illustrated by 
Bohmert’s analysis of the causes of dependence'in children. 

The four causes grouped as “matters of employment’’ in 
Table VII. would seem at first to be of a different nature, 
and to indicate that capable persons may suffer from en¬ 
forced idleness to the extent of becoming paupers. There 
are, of course, such instances; but those who have under¬ 
taken the work of finding employment for the unemployed, 
and who are intimately acquainted with the people about 
whom information is given in these tables, know that most 
of those out of employmetit are not capable in any complete 
sense of the term. They may be able-bodied, but they are 
not able-minded. They may lack one thing or another, but 
they almost always lack something; it may be skill, or 
strength, or judgment, or reliability, or even-temper. Often 
the incapacity seems to consist in nothing more than a lack 
of ingenuity, which prevents the person from fitting himself 
into the industries of the time. Give him a set task requir¬ 
ing little skill, and he will do it gladly. But such set tasks 
are very few in modern industry, and the result is that the 
individual is unemployed. If one wanted thoroughly efl5- 
cient help, male or female, he would hardly expect to find 
It among the “out-of-works” with whom the charitable 
societies deal. Back of the cause “ lack of work,” ordinarily 

and in ordinary times, will be found some perversion of 
character, or some limitation of capacity. 

The figures most nearly comparable with those of Bbhmert 
and Booth are those of the Kew York almshouses in 1874- 
1876 and 1903-1904. In the earlier study the immedut 
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causes of poverty are given; in that of 1903-1904, merely 

the classes of almshouse inmates, from which they may be^ 
to some extent, inferred. ’ 


TABLE IX. 


1903-1904 


Classes op Inmates. 


Children 


— Orphans or Abandoned 
Homeless Women 


Total — No Support 


Insane . 

E eeble-minded 
Epileptic . 

Blind . . . 

Deaf Mute 

a 

Paralytic . . 

- ^ ^ m m 

Crippled, Maimed, and Deformed 

Old and Infirm . 

•••••• 

Bedridden or Diseased 
Rheumatic 

•••••• 

Total — Defect and Disease 

Vagrant and Idle 
Able-bodied . 

Other and Unknown 

Total in Almshouses 


1874-1875.* 

1 i 

1903-1904.t 

Number. 

% 

Number. 

1 

% 

2030 

278 

16.1 

2.2 

678 

2.6 


18.3| 




% bt 
Groups. 


12,614 


4000t| 17.4 
2872 I 13.2, 


66.9 


100.0 22,866§ 


100.0 


t From ^*»*^*]^ Board of Charities, 1877. 

“Paupers in Almshouses.” 

§ Comprises 10 ^ Division, 

in 1904, ’ numerated m almshouses, Dec. 81, 1908, plus 12,078 admitted 

figures are not in all respects comparable, 

fr. ^-iQ support formerly accounted 

per cent of the inmates j but since the removal of 
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children to other institutions, the percentage has fallen to 
2.5. In 1874—1875 75.4 per cent of the inmates were defec¬ 
tive or diseased — one-third of them being insane; with the 
removal of the insane from almshouses to hospitals, the per¬ 
centage of the incapacitated has fallen to 66 . 9 . The table 
indicates further how widely the causes of dependence 
among inmates of institutions vary from those wlio are only 
applicants for relief. 

Of 51,460 paupers admitted to almshouses in the United 

States in 1904, 67 per cent were “ incapacitated.” In such 

institutions drink,” as a direct cause of poverty, is of 

slight importance, although it may have been the original 

cause of much of the incapacity. Of those enumerated in 

almshouses in 1903 only 15.8 per cent were able-bodied, and 

of those admitted during 1904, 30 per cent; but a very 

large proportion of these were unquestionably shiftless, 

inefficient, and vagrant, unemployable rather than the 
unemployed. 

As the first question popularly asked regarding the causes 
of poverty would probably be whether poverty indicates 
misconduct or misfortune, so the second would probably be: 
What are the indications as to the tendency of different 
nationalities or races to become poor ? For the purpose of 
finding what answer could be obtained to this question. 
Table X. was prepared, giving the facts regarding 7225 
American cases. Of the Americans, Germans, Colored, 
Irish, and English there were enough cases in each column 
to make the percentages tolerably trustworthy ; while of the 
French, Polish, Spanish, Italian, Scandinavian, and other 
nationalities the numbers were too small to make the 
relative figures of much value. 

As to drink,” we find a general average of 15.28 per 
cent. The Americans are slightly below, and the English 
slightly above, this average. The Irish have a larger per¬ 
centage under this head than any other nationality, 23.62. 



TABLE X * 

Causes op Poveett ; 7225 Ameeicah Cases, classified by Causes op Poteett ahd Nationality. 
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The Germans are far below it, 7.83 per cent, and the Colored 
still farther, 6.23 per cent. This low percentage has been 
corroborated by the investigations of John Koren, whose 
conclusions are : that comparatively few negroes are habitual 
drunkards; that intemperance is only accountable for a 
small part of the negro’s poverty; and that only in excep¬ 
tional cases are drinking habits a barrier to steady employ¬ 
ment.^ 

In “ shiftlessness and inefficiency ” the Americans lead 
all other well-represented nationalities, having here a per¬ 
centage of 9.19, as against an average of 7.51. The Irish 
here fall much below the average, 5.78 per cent. 

“ Matters of employment ” vary less in relative importance 
as between the different nationalities, and the same is true 
of “aecident” and “ physical defects.” Under the very im¬ 
portantheading of sickness ” we find one decided variation. 
The average for this cause is 22.27 per cent, and all the 
largely represented nationalities conform quite closel}' to this 
average with one exception: the cases of colored people 
show a percentage for sickness of 39.63, a rate that comes 
near to being the double of the average, and is the double of 
the percentage for this cause among the IrWh. 

Those who know the colored people only casually or by 
hearsay may be surprised to find the misconduct causes 
running so low among them, while sickness as a cause is of 
greater relative • importance than in any other nationality. 
But to one who has worked in Baltimore or Washington it 
seems a natural result, and indeed a confirmation of the re¬ 
liability of the statistics. The colored people are weak 
physically, become sick easily, and often die almost with¬ 
out visible resistance to disease. At the same time they 
have a dread of being assisted, especially when they think 
an institution will be recommended ; and this, together with 
a certain apathy, will often induce them to endure great 

^ Korea (Committee of Fifty), “ Economic Aspects,” etc., p. 176. 
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privations rather than ask for help. Besides this, there are 
many associations among them for mutual help, and the 
criminal and semi-criminal men have a brutal way of making 
their women support them. That the percentage for *Mack 
of work,’’ 17.42, is the lowest, and that for insuflScient 
ens^loyment ” is the highest, jigder these two heads, per¬ 
haps reflects their hand-to-mouMi way of working at odd jobs 
rather than taking steady work. 

In order to find out whether the differences we have noted 

between the nationalities are constant for different places 

and according to different observers, the same figures were 

arranged by causes and cities for each nationality. On the 

whole, there were no variations that need destroy our con¬ 
fidence in the general average. ^ 

A classification in Table XI. of 4176 Boston and New 

York cases according to the number of persons in a family, 

and by nationality, confirms the indication of Table IV., 

that large families is a relatively unimportant cause of 
destitution. 

TJnmai;ried persons with no one dependent upon them are 
not included in this table. The largest single family is 
found among the colored people j but the largest proportion 
o:^elatively large families, those numbering from five to 
nine persons each, is found among the Italians and the 
Boles and ilussians. The families of paupers or semi¬ 
paupers usually average smaller than those* of the popula¬ 
tion as a whole, partly because the number among classes 
degenerate enough to be dependent is not as large as is or¬ 
dinarily supposed, partly because of a high infant mortality, 
and partly because the families of these classes tend to 
disintegrate rapidly, children drifting away from parents, 
and aged parents in their turn being shaken off by adult 

c 1 dien. The ^family,’’therefore, which applies for relief 

Francisco, it was found that 
out of a hundred and eighty-four living chUdren, forty were “some- 
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is often only the fragment of a family. That large families 

are not a principal cause of dependence is still further 

illustrated by the experience of the Associated Charities of 
Boston: ^ 

MARRIED COUPEES: BOTH MAN AND WOMAN 


H'C'F'tXTTI'TT'Ttr Ol^ A A i\ __ __ 



The society reported that in at least two out of three of 
these families distress was due to preventable causes, of 
which moral delinquency was the chief. 

Table XII. gives a classification of applicants for relief 
hy marital condition and nationality. 

Of those applying to the charity organization societies 
more than half are married people living together, about 
one-half the remainder, or one-quarter of the whole, are 
widows, and nearly one-tenth are deserted wives. In recent 
years much attention has been given to family desertion, and 
it IS believed that it is increasing. Several studies of such 
^milies have been made, notably one in 1905 by Lilian 
Brandt, in which the typical male deserter is described as 

. ^ ^ more or less dissipated, capable of 

earning good wages, but rarely in the mood for making the 

exertion, and above all, he is lacking in the quality which 

ann^-iT ' is, they had been separated from the mother in one way or 


pother and she no longer knew where they 
Association, vol. iv., 1896, p. 237. 


t Twenty-third Annual Report, 1902, p. 62 


were. 


American Statistical 
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makes an. obligation to others outweigh considerations of 
personal comfort or preference.” As to the consequence of 
desertion in these 574 families, 259 received relief amount¬ 
ing to nearly 39000 and this was a mere fraction of the 
total; 90 of the families were broken up temporarily or 
permanently; 132 children were introduced to institution 

life or boarded out. Other children were deprived of a fair 
start in life.” ^ 

TABLE XII. 

Cases by Marit.\l Condition and Cities. 


Charity Organization Society Reports. 



New York,* 
Boston, 
Baltimore, 
New Haven, 

1890-1S92. 
802^ Cases, 

New York. 
1M>6-I900. 
6686 Cases. 

1 

i 

Boston, 

r>529 C'ases. 

I 

Married. 

47.7 

64.71 

53.5 

Widows .... 

23.7 

23.21 

24.7 

Deserted Wives. 

6.9 

6.89 

9.4 

Single Women. 

6.6 

2.39 

6.G 

Deserted Husbands and Widowers 

4.8 

2.30 

2.9 

Single Men. 

10.6 

1.02 

2.9 

Orphans . 

.3 

.31 

.2 

Divorced. 

.4 

.13 

.7 

Miscellaneous 

1 

.2 


Total. 

100.0 

100.00 

100.0 


* Arranged from Table XII., Warner's 1st ed. 


The small percentage of single men in later years, as shown 

in Table XII., is due to the differentiation of charities, this 

class being treated by other agencies than the charity or¬ 
ganization societies. 

i‘‘Five Hundred and Seventy-four Deserters and Their Families,” 
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A matter which is not brought out by the tables thus far 
given, but which is well shown by the collateral investiga¬ 
tions of the different agencies, is the large number of chil¬ 
dren either dragged into pauperism by the destitution of 
their parents or entirely abandoned by them. In the in¬ 
vestigation of almshouse pauperism, of course, this is not 
brought out, as the children have been put in other institu¬ 
tions, and are beyond the view of the investigator. But 
where the cases are studied as they cross the pauper line, 
the large number of children is striking. Of 8638 persons 
dealt with by the New York Charity Organization Society 
in 1896—1900, 48 per cent were under fourteen ; and in Bos¬ 
ton from 1899—1905, of 5529 cases coming under the care of 
the Associated Charities, 46 per cent were under fourteen. 
On the whole, it may be concluded that, while the leading 
cause of confirmed pauperism, as investigated by Mr. Booth 
in England, is the weakness of old age, the leading cause of 
incipient pauperism, as investigated by the American Charity 
Organization Societies, is the weakness of childhood. 


Taking this in connection with the large percentage of 
pauperism which is constantly and everywhere attributed to 
sickness and physical defect, we have a striking confirma¬ 
tion of the conclusion reached by Ougdale in his study of 
the Jukes. He savs ; — 


1. Pauperism is an indication of weakness of some kind, either 
youth, disease, old age, injury, or, for women, childbirth. 

2. Hereditary pauperism rests chiefly upon disease in some form, 
tends to terminate in extinction, and may be called the sociological 
aspect of physical degeneration.” 


We find, phrasing our conclusions in medical terms, that 
the commonest exciting cause of the poverty that approaches 
pauperism is incapacity, resulting in most chronic cases from 
sickness or other degenerate and degenerating conditions. 
WTeakness of some sort is the most typical characteristic 
of the destitute classes. The predisposing causes of this 
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degeneration and weakness are next to be sought for. A 
physician turns from diagnosing a case to inquire for pre¬ 
disposing causes, first in the habits and lieredity of the in¬ 
dividual, and secondly in the nature of his occupation, or 
other conditions of life. In Chapter III. we will consider 
some of the predisposing causes of degeneration which per¬ 
tain to the individual; and in the succeeding chapter some 
of those which pertain to environment. 


CHAPTER III. 


SYMPTOMATIC CAUSES OP DEGENERATION. 

In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the principal 
causes of poverty and their relative proportions as ascertained 
by the case-counting method. In order to gather up the 
results of this method still more completely we shall now 
consider personal habits and characteristics, and the influence 
of stock and family through heredity ; that is, the charac¬ 
teristics and habits of the individual himself which render 
bij^ ^^®^P3>ble or likely to become so j first, as to their nature, 
and, finally, as to their origin. For it is to bad habits that 
the ordinary observer attributes a large part of the misery 
of the world j and as immediate causes of degeneration, they 
undoubtedly have great influence. Intemperance, that is, 
the abuse of alcoholic drinks, has long been held to be a 
principal cause — by many the cause — of crime, pauperism, 
and poverty. The earlier American observers attributed 
from 50 to 75 per cent of misery to it, but these were esti¬ 
mates merely, not based on- statistics.^ During the last dec¬ 
ade of the nineteenth century a number of careful statistical 
inquiries were made which reduced the factor of drink to 
surprisingly low percentages. In Table VI. (pp. 50, 51) the 
figures range from 20.5 per cent to 8 per cent — an average for 
five cities of 11.8 per cent; in Frofessor Dindsay’s table (p. 
53) the average for New York, Boston, and Baltimore is 13.7 
per cent. The figures of foreign tables go as low or lower. 

iDe Gerando, Bienfaisance Publique," 1839, vol. i., p. 318; Brace, 
Dangerous Classes of New York,” 1872, pp. 65-66; Boies, “Prisoners 

P- See Devine, “Principles of Relief,” pp. 285, 

292, for other historical references. 
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Bohmert’s tables of 77 cities of German^’^ (1888) give drink 
as chief cause in only 1.3 per cent of 90,000 cases. Charles 
Booth concluded that 14 per cent of primary poverty, 13 
per cent of secondary poverty, and 15 per cent of pauperism 
in workhouses was due to intemperance. Rowntree omits 
drink altogether as an immediate cause of primary poverty, 
but says that it is a predominant one of secomlar}^ poverty. 
Without attempting for the present to account for the ap¬ 
parent decline of the percentages of drink as a cause of 
poverty, we may turn to a very thorough study of intem¬ 
perance as related to crime, pauperism, and poverty made in 
1896-1898 for the Committee of Fifty by John Koren.‘ The 
statistics for the section on the liquor problem in its relation 
to poverty were secured by 33 Charity Organization Societies 

representing the same number of cities in 18 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The general conclusion of these figures was that of the 
29,923 cases, 18.46 per cent owed their poverty to the 
personal use of liquor, 2.07 per cent to the intemperate 
habits of one or both parents, .45 per cent to the intemper¬ 
ate habits of natural or legal guardians, and 7.39 per cent to 
the intemperate habits of others, not parents or guardians. 
The general average percentage of poverty due directly or 
indirectly to drink was 25.06. Table XIII., rearranged 

from Keren, shows the direct and indirect effect of the use 
of liquor by race. 

^ respect to race. Table XIII. shows conclusively that 
drink, both as a direct and indirect cause of poverty, is more 
prevalent among the white than among the colored, almost 
in the proportion of two to one. The figures for the seven 

* Koren, ‘‘ Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem,” 1899. The Com¬ 
mittee of Fifty is an organization of distinguished private persons, of 
varied reli^ous and social views, who have supplied the money, engaged 
e^ert service, and published the results of a comprehensive research into 
e liquor question. See Bibliography for the four publications already 
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cities containing the largest number of colored applicants 
are even more favorable to the negro race; and the avera-'^e 
(7.1) corresponds quite closely to that of Professor Warner 
(6.23) already noted. 

It is generally accepted that intemperance is preeminently 
a masculine vice; and among these applicants for relief, 
only 12.5 per cent of women as against 22.7 per cent of 
men have become dependent through drink. It is, however, 
when we note the percentages of drink as an indirect cause 
that the misery of women on account of it becomes ap})arent. 
Of the female applicants, 17 per cent as compared with 3.8 
per cent of the male applicants owed their condition to the 
intemperate habits of others.^ 

Table XIV. exhibits the intemperate habits of applicants 
for relief by nativity. The comparison of nationalities is 
somewhat unsatisfactory, owing to the small numbers repre¬ 
sented. For instance, Poland, Itah^ Russia, and Austria, 
which show the smallest percentages of povertv due to 
liquor, show also small total numbers. If, however, we 
take the other countries which are represented largely, we 
see that Ireland leads with 29 per cent and is followed by 
Canada and Scotland with 21 per cent and England with 18 
per cent. The native-born, of Avhoin a majority are of foreign 
parentage, divide the table in the middle with a percentage 
of 17, followed by Sweden 16 per cent and Germany 14 
per cent. It is noticeable that the order of countries is only 
slightly altered in column 4 which represents the poverty 
indirectly due to intemperance. 

In order to ascertain the relation of intemperance to 
pauperism Mr. Keren obtained statistics of 8420 inmates of 
fifty institutions (mostly almshouses) in ten states. As 
regards race, sex, and nationality, the results correspond very 
closely to those of the investigation of applicants for relief. 
The total number of negro paupers was only 285, and less 

1 Keren, “ Economic Aspects,” etc., pp. 65-66. 
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than half as many colored as white paupers owed their 
condition to personal use of liquor and to the intemperate 
habits of others. The same nationalities appear in practi¬ 
cally the same order as in Table XIV., but the percentages 
for pauperism due to personal use and intemperance of 
others are uniformly much higher. The general average 
percentage of pauperism due directly or indirectly to drink 
is 37 per cent, with 5.23 per cent of the total number of 
cases unaccounted for. 

In 1895 the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics 
undertook an investigation of the connection between 
pauperism and drink in the state pauper institutions, the 
results of which are corroborated on a larger scale by the 
Committee of Fifty, as shown below : — 


PAUPERISM AND INTEMPERANCE. 



Mass. Bureau 
OF Labor, 1805. 
8230 Casks. 

Kcpen “ Eco¬ 
nomic' Aspects/' 

1895. 

S420 Cases. 

Pauperism caused by ; 



(1) Personal use of liquor. 

30.44 

32.84 

(2) Intemperate habits of parents . . 

4.82 

3.60 

(3) Intemperate habits of guardians . 

1.45 

.27 

(4) Intemperate habits of others . . 

3.06 

5.31 


The only comparable foreign statistics which are available 
are those of workhouse pauperism in England.* Charles 
Booth found 12.6 per cent of 634 inmates at Stepney, Lon¬ 
don, to have been pauperized by drink and 21.9 per cent of 
736 inmates of St. Paucras. These percentages seem very 
small when compared with American experience, but Mr. 
Booth himself said that it was probable that research into 

* Mr. Koren discusses German statistics of pauperism on pp. 124-125, 
and shows that comparison is impossible. 
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the history of these people might disclose a greater connec- 
tion between pauperism and the public house.^ 

Table XV. shows the effect of intemperance in producing 
destitution and neglect of children. The data of 5136 cases 
|Were obtained from three groups of institutions: (1) societies 
por the prevention of cruelty to children or humane societies 
which deal with children of the most depraved; (2) state 
organizations of the National Children’s Home Society, under 
whose treatment come a large number of illegitimate infants; 

(3) two state public schools which are, in fact, asylums for 
orphaned and dependent children. 

Although the number of colored children represented in 
able XV. is too small to be significant of itself, yet the 
snaalle^ percentage of destitution due to drink is in harmony 
with statistics previously quoted. Comparing native-born 
with foreign-born children, there is a difference of 6 per 
cent in favor of the former; comparing children of native 
parentage with those of foreign parentage, the difference 
uses to 13 per cent. As in the case of women, the mere 
arithmetical fact that nearly one-half the destitution of 
5000 children was due to the drinking habits of those hav- 
ing charge of them does not adequately represent the con¬ 
comitant misery. Irrespective of transmitted tendencies to 
egeneration, the children of drunken parents fare badly be- 
cause of neglect and privation. Whether the mother her- 

rinks, or is merely linked to a drunken husband, her 
e uriiig the period of gestation is almost inevitably such 
as endangers the well-being of the child. The fact that 

w large part of the family income goes for liquor, other 

tanc es of expenditure must be curtailed, is so obvious 
* ^ ^ ^ rieeds to be mentioned. Moreover, the irrational 

an often brutal treatment received by children of the 

makes right development almost impossible for 
ai. ne fact brought out by the statistics of the 

^ Booth, “Pauperism,” etc., p. 11. 


Intemperance and Destitution of Children (1896-1898) 

Arranged from Keren’s Tables, Chap. IV. 
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istrar General of England may be given as showing in an 
extreme instance the perils attending child life when parents 
drink : a much larger number of children are suffocLd I 

jthT Satairday and holidays than on other 

ghts of the week. This prompt extinguishing of infant 

fe IS hardly a greato misfortune than for the child to 

srrow 11 T> 'wi'fiTi 1 4*1 __ n 


- o a,xxu. one evil example of 

drunken parents. ^ 

nourished and often cruelly treated, 
such children grow up under the influence of a degenerating 
pBrsonality. TV^ilson says i _ 

induced in the brain [by alcohol] is of the 

its most d^licI^T^'paralysis, beginning with the highest level and 
thP lo AT ^ functions, and spreading gradually downward through 

are, tbTr'e'fore^;^^^^ 


Children growing up under the influence of parents sub¬ 
ject to such degeneration are not likely to develop the higher 
qua 1 les at all, since the development of such qualities comes 

imitation. The utter lack of foresight, 

^ impossibility of postponing present gratification 

® sa e of future gain, is one of the pronounced char- 

ac eris ICS o the drunkard, and is also common among the 
distinctly pauper class. 

t has been repeatedly pointed out that the latest social 
eve op me nt, especially in the United States, tends to 
separa e t e community into two classes, — the total ab- 
ainers ^ud the hard drinkers. The tenser nervous organi- 

^ modern man is in a state of less stable 

\ fiian that of his progenitors, who lived largely 

used their muscles in heavy work, ate large 
mi^i ^ ^ coarse food, and drank large quantities of 

y CO olic liquor. In America, climatic conditions 


1 “Drunkenness,” pp. 15-16. 
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intensify the tendency indicated. A dry atmosphere and 
extremes of heat and cold produce nervous diseases unknown 
to European medical practice, or, at least, known here in 
advance of their appearance in Euro])e.* It is a matter of 
common observation that the children of European immi¬ 
grants usually drink either less or more than their parents, 
and those who drink resort to the stronger liquors. 

The results of the inquiries into the interrelations of 
poverty, pauperism, and intemperance, made under the aus¬ 
pices of the Committee of Fifty and presented in a most 
condensed form in the preceding pages, are seen to occupy 
a middle ground between the extreme views entertained by 
the older writers and those of Booth and AVarner. It is 
not difficult, indeed, to account for the wide variations of 
opinion. The older opinion was held at a time when there 
was little knowledge of the social and economic causes of 
poverty—when it was accepted as inevitable rather than 
inquired into. Drunkenness was of all causes the most 
obvious and the most unpleasant, and being intermingled 
with the others, was therefore liable to be used as an ex¬ 
planation of all the rest. 

On the other hand, Charles Booth and Amos G. AVarner, 
representing two different types of scientific observers, were 
profoundly impressed with the deeper causes of misery and 
W''th the necessity of getting at the facts behind such 
obvious causes as drunkenness. They were inclined con¬ 
sequently to give intemperance no more than its numerical 
value in apportioning the causes of poverty. Mr. Booth, 
having set down as statistically true his percentages of 12.G 
and 21.9 for drink as a cause of workhouse pauperism, ap¬ 
parently felt that it did not represent the whole truth and 
thereupon wrote that striking paragraph which has been 

^Patten, “Economic Basis of Prohibition,” Annals, vol. ii., p. bO ff.; 

Beard, “Physical Future of American People,” Atlantic Monthly, vol. 
xliii., p. 718. 
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quoted ever since as the true expression of the effect of 
drink upon the poor : — 

“ Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every trouble, under, 
mining every effort after good, destroying the home, and cursing the 
young lives of the children, the stories tell enough. It does not stand 
as apparent chief cause in as many cases as sickness and old age • but 

it weie^ot for drink, sickness and old age could be better met.”^ 

The general average of 15.98 per cent, in Table VI., in¬ 
dicating quantitatively the ^oportion of intemperLce 
among applicants for relief, was taken from Charity Organi¬ 
zation Society records, made with the purpose of showing 
all the causes and for the use of charity workers, and the 
indirect effect of drink was not included. Of the five 
Charity Organization Societies which furnished Professor 
Warner with data on the causes of poverty in 1890-1892 
four also supplied Mr. Koren with data on the relation of 
drink to poverty in 1896-1898. The difference in the fig¬ 
ures of these societies taken in the one case incidentally to an¬ 
other object, and in the other with the utmost care — some¬ 
times by a specially trained person — for the sole purpose 
of ascertaining the proportion of intemperance among ap- 
p icants for relief, is considerable, amounting in three 
cities to a total excess of 9 per cent, in Keren's tables. 

IS fact alone would account for the difference of 3 per 
cent between Warner's general average of 15.2 and Keren’s 
® per cent for drink as a direct cause. 

drink as a cause of poverty. 


Charity Organization Society Records. 



Balti¬ 

more. 

BirFFAI.O. 

Cincin¬ 

nati. 

New 

York. 

Nkw 

Haven. 

Drink — Warner’s Schedules 
Drink — Keren’s Schedules 

-- 

9.69| 

11.3 

8.1 

21.3 

1 11.1 
13.7 

13.60, 
19.59 

15.4 

14.4 


+ 13.2 

-f 2.6 

+ 5.9 

- 1.0 


1 Booth, “ Pauperism,” pp. 140 - 141 . 
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Whatever the reasons for these differences of statistics, 
the experience of many American charity workers seems to 
corroborate Mr. Keren’s results, especially as to the indirect 
influence of drinking habits in producing need. Tlie fre¬ 
quent use of such phrases as “ a great curse and the cause 
of great misery,” “ intemperance is a conspicuous factor,” 
etc., in the reports of charity workers whose phraseology is 
otherwise restrained, indicates a strong conviction. Pro¬ 
fessor Devine sums up forcibly the attitude of those who 
are in daily contact with distress, 'when he says : — 

“ It is a conservative estimate that one-fourth of all cases of desti¬ 
tution with which private agencies have to deal are fairly attributable 
to intemperance. This estimate includes only the cases in which 
there is an obvious connection between the use of alcohol and the 
dependent condition in which the family is found. The question as 
to how much should be added to cover the cases in which there is 
only a partial or indirect responsibility is a matter for conjecture, and 
estimates on this point are likely to differ according to the standpoint 
of the one who makes them. It is a matter for conjecture also, and 
estimates differ here again, as to what other evil consequences, aside 
from poverty and destitution, are due to drink. That there is an 
endless train of evils aside from the burden of pauperism and de¬ 
pendence which it entails, cannot be gainsaid. Insanity, suicide, and 

death in other forms result from the use of alcohol, in many instances 

* 

in which no question of relief arises. Cruelty, neglect, and unhappi¬ 
ness result directly from the use of alcehol in families which are by 
no means near the verge of dependence. Crimes are committed under 
its stimulus, and demoralizing associations are formed or strengthened 
under conditions in which the use of alcohol is an important element, 
and it makes easier the path to vice and the indulgence of every 
debasing appetite. Certain diseases, such as tuberculosis and pneu¬ 
monia, are far more likely to attack those who are subject to alcohol¬ 
ism, and it greatly impedes the recovery of those who are attacked. 
These consequences are not exhausted in the lives of the intemperate 
themselves, but are bequeathed to posterity in various forms of 
degeneracy, spiritual and physical.” t 

In this paragraph Professor Devine was 'writing, not of 

^ “Principles of Relief,” pp. 144-145. 
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confirmed inebriety, but of the effect of intemr>er=.n^« 

“°®* money is spent for beer 
and '"'hiskey, and the most vitality burnt out by it Rown 

cuLes *’'® ®“Slish working. 

expenditure for drink, of families whose income ran<>L 
between twenty-one and thirty shillings.^ The American 
or f relatively temperate laborers, are kept poor, 

extravagance in this direction. A colored marof very 
cor?» ®^P®?®“®® estimates that poor “ renters ” in the South, 
fiftt Te "t laborers in the North, spend an average of 

vear f ’'^eek (buying ten drinks) or about $25 a 

faTsed h I ’ “ ^®® 

wb i air ^ u labor on three acres of land, goes to 
a one mil of cotton being an average yield from 

renter ti tb ™ ®®’'®® Lowndes County, the 

renter tithes his inrome to the liquor seller.” » 


enumeratiner.^ 

ho 1 j if -- ^^^'^’=^p«xance it must not 

svmnto f f d °"®® ^ 

cases wb *** 1 ,^ source of degeneration. In a majority of 

it is a s ^ linking habit has become uncontrollable. 

His Ms deeper disorganization. Dr. Brantwaite, 

of alf ? f "Oder the Inebriates Act, in charge 

Ms clvief England, states 

his conviction m the following paragraph: — 

that the real conU^f' l^abitual drunkards, the more I am convinced 

and toe souredTairm - ^ve to fight 

j , ® mischief, is inherent defect in mental 

2 Temperance Problem,” p. 20 . 

earners Budget 8 ,’°^*i 40 ^*^^*^^*’ More, “Wage- 
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mechanism, generally congenital, sometimes acquired. Alcohol, far 
from being the chief cause of habitual inebriety, is merely Ll>c medium 
which brings into prominence certain defects which iniglit oilierwise 
have remained hidden, but for its exposing or developing influence. 
In the abstinence of alcohol the same persons, instead of meriting the 
term inebriate, would have proved unreliable in other ways. 'I luy 
would have been called ne’er-do-weels, profligates, persons of lax 
morality, excitability, or abnormally passionate individuals, jiers^uis of 
melancholic tendencies or eccentric. I do not believe that anv drunkard 


of all the 8000 or more I have known has voluntarily and of intention 
made himself so ; on the contrary, I am convinced that all whq 
possess a sufficiently developed mental equilibrium to apjtreciaie the 
seriousness of their condition have urgently and honestly dc.sired t(.i 
live a sober life, and have fought to this end and failed in a struggle 
against weakness, the strength of which a normal man is quite in¬ 
capable of realizing.” ^ 


In corroboration of this opinion, Dr. Brantwaite presents 
the accompanying table of 2277 inebriates committed to 
special care, previous to 1907: — 


TABLE XVI. 

Inebriates under Legal Detention : Admitted to 

Reform.atories. 

Classification according to Mental State.* 



N TMliER, 

Per Cent. 

1. Insane — certified and sent to asylums . 

51 

16.1 

2. Very Defective — imbeciles, degenerates, 
epileptics. 

316 1 

62.0 

3. Defective — as above, but less marked, 



eccentric, silly, dull, senile, or subject 

to periodical paroxysms of ungovernable 
temper. 

1060 

46.5 

4. Of Average Mental Capacity — on adinis- 


; 

Sion or after six months’ detention . . 

581 

37 . 4 

Total Admissions . 

2277 

100.0 


* j». 2»>C>. 

1 Journal of Inebriety, Winter, 1907, p. 254. 
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He concludes that in at least 62 per cent of fi, 
mentel defect or disease was the cause 

ety; that a majority of insane inebriates beoan,*"^! ’I*'’"' 
as a result of their tendency to insanity not 
result of alcoholism ; that in the case of dSectiveTeh ■ “ 

there is commonly present the same physical ILo ® 7!*“’ 

and that their drunkenness is tPo a’ 

f.. tzir 

“ The early history of all cases where thi« . 

birth, these perso^ LAr"^'"^ 

people. There is often a seemed incapable of acting like other 

othe*; neuroses; L cMdl “a 

unemployable from incapacity to lerm77Lt“"i®‘* f'*’’’®' 

cupation. They annear fn il details of a wage-earning oc- 

made to see anv ren r. unable to tell the truth and cannot be 

habits, and require sudLA'^ should do so. They are filthy in 

Of cleanlinerwTelTnr^^^^^^^^ ^ 

for the opinion of ofHra • ^*^®y do not care in the least 

be induced to see anv “Otters relating to conduct, nor can they 
obeyed.” i ason why dictation from others should be 

tiven “I drunkards is, howsvsr, sompars- 

Other hand if ’ menace to society. On the 

rro7. t7.f 7 T that by far the larger 

fs only whefit distress. It 

neglect of fa. idleness, incompetence, sickness, 

neglect of family obligations, that the effects of casual and 

by Palmer, Inebriety,” pp. 2#, 27; 
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social drinking become obviously destructive. When we 
know why the average man drinks, we shall be on the road 
to thorough temperance reform. Does the laboring man spend 
his margin in drink because of exhaustion in his trade, or 
because he has nowhere to go except to the saloon, or because 
it is the only cheap and pleasurable mental stimulus open to 
him ? Mr. Booth mentions that the bicycle has been a pre¬ 
ventive of drinking among clerks in London. To sum up : 
intemperance, as a cause of dependence, is symptomatic ; on 
the one hand of defect and deterioration of personal character, 
on the other of those wasting, monstrous, and oppressive 
social conditions which produce abnormal appetites and 
antisocial conduct. 

In the tables of the causes of poverty, the column next to 
the one giving the percentages for intemperance includes 
under “other moral defects” the very small number of 
cases in which poverty has been traced directly to “ immo¬ 
rality.” This term is here used to stand for sexual licen¬ 
tiousness, or other perversion of the sexual instinct. But 
the small number of cases of poverty directly attributable 
to this factor in no wise reflects its importance. Careful 
observers believe it to be a more constant and fundamental 
cause of degeneration than intemperance. It certainly pro¬ 
duces degeneration of a more or less pronounced type in a 
much larger number of persons. It persists almost to the 
end in the most degenerate stock, while at the same time it 
is operative among the healthier classes. A reference to 
the accounts quoted later on, describing the habits of the 
Rooneys, the Jukes, and the Ishmaels, will show that in 
these distinctly pauper families sexual vice plays a part in 
degradation more important than intemperance. 

The medical profession has given us even less of scientific 
exposition of the degeneration which results from perversion 
of the sexual instincts than of that which comes from the 
abuse of stimulants and narcotics. The changes which must 
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undoubtedly take place in the structure of the nervous and 
circulatory systems, as a consequence of self-abuse or sexual 
excess, have not been sufficiently studied. Venereal disease 
has been tr^^ted at length, but the effect upon the physical 
and mentaiman of vice as vice has been neglected. The 
great bulk of literatjpce existing upon the subject is simply 
the output of advertising quacks. 

boy among boys, or man among men, can have failed 
to have evidence thrust upon him showing that a very great 


amount of vitality is l^urnt out by the fires of lust. Among 
the rougher classes of day laborers upon railroads, in 
quarries, and even upon the farms, the whole undercurrent 

4-1-Ui. 


of thought, so far St conversation gives evidence of it, is 
thoroughly base and degrading. In many cases inefficiency 
certainly results from the constant preoccupation of the 
mind with sensual imaginings. At the present day, a given 
amount of such preoccupation will diminish a man^s indus¬ 
trial efficienc;;j|||giore than ever before, because of the increas¬ 
ing importance of the ment^ element in all work. If aman 
has brute strength, he can shovel dirt quite passably, even 
though his thoughts are elsewhere. But most of the occupa¬ 
tions of the present require alertness and sustained attention. 
Railroad day laborers, and others of a similar class, are very 
commonly kept from rising in the industrial scale by their 
sensuality, and it is this and the resulting degeneration that 
finally converts many of them into lazy vagabonds. The 
inherent uncleanness of their minds prevents them from 
rising above the rank of day laborers, and finally incapaci¬ 
tates them even for that position. It may also be suggested 
that the modern man has a stronger imagination than the 
man of a few hundred years ago, and that sensuality destroys 
him the more rapidly. A highly developed nervous system 
makes him a more powerful man, if it is properly used, but 

it enables him to destroy himself more promptly if that be 
his tendency. 
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In addition to the direct effect of the perversion of tlie 
sexual instincts must be reckoned the ravages of venereal 
disease. Among the degraded class it is accounted a mark 
of manliness to have had s^qjhilis until exposure to it 
is no longer dangerous. From 25 to 30 per cent of 
the Juke family were tainted with it. It is this disease 
cooperating with drunkenness that finally brings the pros¬ 
titute and her consort through the hospital to the alms¬ 
house. There are probably few almshouses in tlic country 
where some of the inmates are not paupers in part because 
of its effects upon them; it is not easy to visit a foundling 
hospital of any size, or a children’s hospital, where this 
disease is not especially excluded, without finding children 
in bitter and hopeless misery because of congenital syphilis. 
The doctors administer remedies which give temporary re¬ 
lief, but the doctors themselves often express a belief that 

the best thing that can be hoped for such chihlren is an early 
death. 

The following statements made by high scientific authorit}’ 

and published for the information of teachers bv the Amci i- 

can Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis sufficiently 

describe the extent and the effects of venereal disease in 
this country: — 

Syphilis is estimated by different authorities as affecting from 
6 to 18 per cent of the whole population. It is usually very slowly de¬ 
veloped, and the final stages may appear as late as fifty or sixty years 
after infection. It is a curable disease if properly treated for the nec¬ 
essary length of time. That the later lesions are so common is because 
adequate treatment is often not received, which i.s of. the greatest 
consequence, since syphilis is the one disease inherited infidl virulence. 

Gonorrhoea is one of the most widespread and devious of transmis¬ 
sible diseases and more than any other a cause of chronic ill-health and 
permanent disability’ (Osier). This disease, too. is curable if treat¬ 
ment IS begun early and persisted in long enough and with sufficient 
s 1 . Beyond a certain stage in both sexes there is no cure, although 
lu some cases the possibility of transmission ceases.” 
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“The larger proportion of pelvic troubles amono- w 

rgery of the nelvic ore-ana ie _^ omen and of 


the pelvic 

of Childless manages a„"d;f ‘ one:cljrdrmX"arere*’L“fh°"'''‘’^ 
It IS certain thaf. a lai^cro --- .. , . “ue to this cause. 


It is certain that a large proportion of abortions and 

due to syphilis ; also a considerable percentage of e»ri ““ 

totally blind twZ gono^bZZVZ /''- '»’»«« 

blind from gonorrhoea and syphilis. ” i partially 


e? l>aye 


soc'SJ corrupting and degenerati "rforces'In 


eZZTuZ bnt in modern times there 


O-rr^yTTr^ T_ r. i , --uixilCS 10616 JQaS 
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vent their inception or their dissemination. 
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“ “ The Lcfa. K ^ ' ■ Social Diseaaee. ” 

De Forest and Veiller, vol. ii., pp. 15.25, 1903 . 
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among the medical profession both in Europe and America, 
resulted in the formation of tlie American Societ^?^ of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis in lOOod For the first time, in this 
country, this subject is being studied and discussed by lay¬ 
men as well as physicians of the highest standing without 
hesitation and without concealment. 

Professor Johnson shows that vice, so far from being a 
constant and invariable element in social life, has varied 
widely at different periods in response to social, economic, 
and religious changes, and has a direct relation to war, 
commercial disturbances, congestion of population, and em¬ 
ployment. He infers that since the causes of vice do not 
operate with uniform force, it is probable that even if vice 
cannot be eradicated, it can nevertheless be controlled and 
therefore limited. Modern prostitution is shaped by the 
industrial and social conditions of city life — the masculiut' 
factor made up of the army of unmarried workers, the 
feminine factor, of girls and women who have made “ a 
quasi-voluntary choice of prostitution as a means of liveli¬ 
hood.” The conditions which develop masculine vice are 
complex and intimately connected with the cityward move¬ 
ment of population. The country boy, already informed 
by the vulgar talk of older men, goes to the city ; his in¬ 
come for some years will be too small to marry upon ; his 

m 

interests are usually self-centred; the cheap amusements 


open to him are generally more or less suggestive and he is 
influenced continually by the prevalent theory that the sex 
instinct must be satisfied for tlie sake of health. At the 
same time the principal check upon conduct — the opinion 
of one’s neighbors—is lacking, while the allurements of 
vice are constantly present. 

As for the feminine element, there is a small, probably 
very small, number who are sexual perverts ; but Professor 
Johnson declares that the victim of force or fraud, or of 


^ “Transactions,” etc., vol, i., 1906 . 
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adverse social and economic conditions, soon reaches a 
point where she cannot be distinguished from the congenital 
pervert. By far the larger number of prostitutes were 

originally not different from normal women j one type is 
thus described : — ^ 


^ class of women who may be said to have been 

trained for prostitution from earliest childhood. Foundlings and 

orphans and the offspring of the miserably poor, they grow up in 

wretched tenements, .contaminated by constant familiarity with vice 

in Its lowest forms. Without training, mental or moral, they remain 

Ignorant and disagreeable, .slovenly and uncouth, good for nothing in 

the social and economic organism. When half matured, they fall the 

wi ling victims of their male associates and inevitably drift into 
prostitution. ’ ’ i 


Another section consists of those whose wages are often 
not enough for a living, much less to afford any pleasure. 
These are the occasional prostitutes ” which are said to 
outnumber the permanent class in Berlin. A third class, 
more common in American cities, consists of those attracted 
by the appearance of luxury and ease of the life of a mis¬ 
tress and disinclined to the low-paid and monotonous labor 
which alone they can perform. These two latter sections 
without resources or industrial competence are inordinately 
desirous of marriage, and are, therefore, the more easily 
induced to become mistresses, or seduced under promise of 
marriage. It is most significant that not less than one- 
fourth of the prostitutes in New York City have been 
domestic servants a class of workers who have no nor¬ 
mal home life or pleasures of their own and who must go 
upon tli6 str66t to bs courted.*^ 

In the discussion of remedial measures it is customary 
to enumerate only three ways of dealing with the social 

absolute freedom, entire prohibition, and reglemen- 


1 << 


The Social Evil/' p. 10 . 

® A carafu] analysis of the different classes of prostitutes in London is 
found m Booth, “Life and Labor,” final volume, pp. 121-131. 
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tation. The first is not to be tolerated in modern society j 
the second has never been successfully enforced, even sup¬ 
posing that people could be made virtuous by law ; and 
thus there is apparently left only the system of regulation 
which generally prevails in Europe. There is, in fact, a 
fourth measure termed themoral control’' of vice wliich 
partakes of the essence of both prohibition and regulation. 
The object of reglementation is to check disease, and its 
essential features are the periodical examination of the 
prostitute and treatment in lock hospitals for venereal 
diseases.^ Aside from the legal difficulties which would 
arise in this country if the prostitute would not volunta¬ 
rily submit to examination and treatment, there is the far 
greater one of suppressing clandestine prostitution. In 
those cities of Europe where reglementation is most effec¬ 
tively organized, the clandestine and the unregistered women 
far outnumber those under the control of the Morals police. 
Moreover, the public prosti^te is not the oidy or even the 
chief source of contagion. It is generally conceded that 
the clandestine prostitute is the more dangerous from a 
sanitary standpoint, and Dr. Prince A. Morrow says of the 
masculine factor : — 

“The health officer of a port might as well attempt to prevent the 
importation of infectious disease from a plague infected vessel by quar¬ 
antining the infected women while permitting the infected men to go 
free. “2 


Nor does European experience show that reglementation 
has been to any considerable extent effectiv’^e in its primary 
aim of checking disease. Professor Johnson, quoting the 
most trustworthy authorities, finally concludes that they 
claim for it “ merely a modicum of good, or look upon it as 
a stock upon which really useful control may be grafted.’’* 

^ For description of reglementation in Paris, Berlin, and other European 
cities, see “ The Social Evil,” Chap. 111. and Chap. IV. 

“ “ Social Diseases,” p. 334. » ” The Social Evil,” p. 134. 
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Without pursuing further the results of foreign experi. 
ments, it is enough to say that reglementation is wholly 
impracticable for the reason that an American community 
would be hostile to it. The Anglo-Saxon attitude is illus¬ 
trated in the English Contagious Diseases Acts in 1866-1877 
and the experiment in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1870-1874, 
which were both overthrown by the extreme opposition of 
public opinion. Even if practicable and desirable, regie- 
mentation involves the arrest of any woman on suspicion, 
a degree of arbitrary police power, an interference with 


personal liberty, and a fundamental in’justice, which would 
not be tolerated in this country. 

Under the title of Moral Control,’’ the Committee of 
Fifteen, and the leaders in the movement for Prophylaxis, 
have agreed upon certain preventive and ameliorative 
measures, based upon the elements of agreement in all 
parties, and making moral rather than sanitary considera¬ 
tions of paramount importance. The Committee of Fifteen 
recommends ; (1) Strenuous efforts to prevent in the tene¬ 
ment houses the overcrowding which they believe to be the 
prolific source of sexual immorality; (2) the provision of 
purer and more elevating forms of amusement to supplant 
the attractions which stimulate sensuality; (3) the im¬ 
provement of the material conditions of the wage-earning 
class, especially of young wage-earning women; and finally 
they regard a better system of moral education as atcyrn- 
perative necessity. They point out that in the whole of 
Greater New York there were in 1902 only twenty-six 
hospital beds available for women suffering from venereal 
diseases and recommend an increase of such facilities on 


grounds of public health. They recommend further that 
minors who are notoriously debauched be confined in asy- 
ums and ^ reformatories; and above all, they recommend 
a change in the attitude of the law, which at present re¬ 
gards prostitution as a crime. On this point the Commit* 
tee declares: 
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“If we are ever to escape from the present irn|)os.sible conditions, it 
seems imperative to draw the distinction sharply between sin and 
crime. ... A sin is not less odious because it is not treated .as a 
crime. Sins may even be incomparably more heinous than offences 
which the law visits with punislimeiit. Nevertheless, soimi of the most 
grievous sins are not subjected to legal penalties, simply because it is 
recognized ^hat such penalties cannot be enforced, and a law on the 


statute book that cannot be enforced is a whip in the hajids of tin* 

blackmailer. Corruption in the police force can never be extirpated 
until this prolific source of it is stopped.” i 


T1i6 a.ccGpti3inc6 of thGs© rGcomiiiGn(i<itioiis us u progrumrnG 
of action involvGs driving prostitution wholly from tene¬ 
ment houses and the homes of the poor; repressing all 
obtrusive manifestations of prostitution as a public nui¬ 
sance; and the creation of a .s])ecial and select bodv of 
Morals Police, analogous to sanitary police, to e.xercise the 
duties of repression and surveillance. It does not contem¬ 
plate the suppression of scattered houses of ill-f.-ime because 
the Committee believe this to be at present impracticable. 

Professor Johnson suggests the prohibition of women in 
saloons and in dance-halls, wherever immorality becomes 
conspicuous; that citizens or parents should be able to 
bring complaint against tenants suspected of harboring 
vice; the extension of public education, especially to fit 
young gills for more efficient lines of industry; and, for 
the protection of the family, a requirement of a health 
certificate for both partie.s, before a marriage license may be 
issued. Dr. Prince A. jNForrow not only concurs in all these 
proposals, but goes farther. He would penalize the trans¬ 
mission of venereal disease on the same grounds that 
fornication and spitting in public places are forbidden. 
He points out that venereal diseases, unlike smallpox, for 
instance, are transmitted by a voluntary act; and he con¬ 
cludes that whether communicated through culpable igno¬ 
rance, or criminal imprudence, their transmission should be 

^ “The Social Evil,” p. 177. 
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punishable. Dr. Morrow thinks the entering wedge of 
social control would be the compulsory notification of 
these diseases by physicians as of other contagious dis- 
eases (without the name of the patient) and enforced isola¬ 
tion. But he chiefly emphasizes, as do all other recent 
American writers, the necessity for the dissemination of 
knowledge and education in self-control, among the young. 
Since^he majority of prostitutes fall before the age of 
eighteen, and a majority of infected men are infected before 
twenty-one, the responsibility of parents, and of society, is 
infinitely greater than that of these ignorant and immature 
individuals. The far-off remedy lies in the social ostracism 

^f the libertine, and the decline of the double standard for 
men and women. 

After drink-crave and sensuality, we might enumerate a 
large number of characteristics or habits which result from 
and result in a tendency to degenerate. On the side of ap¬ 
petites would be the craving for opium, and for various 
kinds of unwholesome food. On the side of defects, would 
be all those sufidciently pronounced to have been enu¬ 
merated in the table of causes, and in addition the mental 
incapacity to judge wisely in the ordinary business affairs 
of life. This last is one of the most vexatious causes of 
poverty with which the ordinary friendly visitor for a char¬ 
ity organization society has to deal. It sometimes mani¬ 
fests itself in the form of extravagance, but oftener in pure 
blundering, which does not even bring the satisfaction of 
temporary indulgence. Against stupidity the gods them¬ 
selves are powerless.” A proverbial saying, which has a 
very direct bearing on the subject, asserts that ‘^Poor folks 
have poor ways.^^ This cause is widely operative; yet 
writers upon social pathology seldom give it distinct treat¬ 
ment, apparently thinking that it is an individual and not 
a social phenomenon. The social results of it, however, are 
not to be ignored. The development of modern industries 


1 i ik 
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puts upon the judgment of individuals an ever inr reusing 
burden. The breaking down of the banicrs of custom, tlie 
rapid changes in the methods of iudiistr}', the increasing 
amount of purchasing to be done to obtain family snpjhies, 
the increased need of wise bargaining in the selling of ser¬ 
vices, the extension of the borrowing habit both for good 
and evil i these and a hundred other features c>f modern 
industry tend to add to sobriety and industry as ]ti<‘ie<]ni- 
sites of industrial success, a further requisite — that of good 
judgment, and a judgment that acts not only surely but 
promptly. From the proprietary farmer all the way down 
to the disease-burdened man who decides whether or not hc 
will go to a hospital, mistaken judgments are constantly 
pushing people toward and across the pauper line. One of 
the commonest mistakes is an utter failure to appreciate in 
advance the burden of a debt at compound interest. The 
chattel mortgage shark, the pawnbroker, and tlie “ instal¬ 
ment plan’’ houses thrive because of this failure.* 

Allied to craving on the one hand and to lack of judg¬ 
ment on the other are gambling and speculation, of which 
Mr. Booth says that they are irrepressible and only to be 
stopped by changing human nature. In the San Francisco 
almshouse were found several working women whose sav¬ 
ings had all gone in speculation in mining stocks, and 
among the men a considerably larger number. Betting on 
the ra,ces, buying lottery tickets, and gambling may not ap¬ 
pear in the tabulated causes of poverty, but like drink 

they consume a large portion of the margin whi( h would 
serve to lift the family out of poverty. 

Shiftlessness and inefficiency, the last of the personal 
characteristics to which special reference need be made, is 
due to a variety of defects: it may be lack of judLrment, 
stupidity, lack of ambition ; in not a few cases to lack of 


* Brown, “ Development of Thrift,” Chap. I.; 
of Civilization,” p. 169 ff. 


Ward, “ Psychic Factors 
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proper training. Often it seems to be the manifestation of 
undervitalization simply, ^i'oh in turn may go back to bad 
heredity, sickness, malnutrition, or bad habits. Whatever 
its origin, it manifests itself in general incompetence, in 
lack of the !N^ew England faculty of getting along, in want 
of persistence, in a chronic ill-luck. A. Boston district 
agent well describes these general incompetents; — 

“ They are not intelligent enough or strong enough or skilful enough 
or energetic enough to do work that employers can afford to pay a 
living wage for or to manage their own income in such a fashion as to 
make both ends meet; the men and women who are unable to do the 
simplest thing efficiently, who are unable to spend a single dollar 
wisely ; the men and women who go ‘ slatting ’ through life, who are 
always thinking they can do what they cannot do, or who do not half 
try to do the things they are set to do — these are society’s burden.” ^ 

As we have already pointed out in discussing unemploy¬ 
ment, the tendency of intermittent and irregular work is to 
produce a progressive deterioration. The weightiest charge 
which many vagabonds might bring against the modern in¬ 
dustrial organization is that they have become what they 
are through the effect of involuntary idleness ; for idleness, 
voluntary or involuntary, tends to produce a degeneration, 
physical, mental, and moral, which perpetuates the condi¬ 
tion that begets it. Besides intermittent labor, none of the 
causes of inefficiency, not even sickness, says Brofessor De- 
vine, is so important as defective education — the entire 

lack of training for some and the wrong kind of training 
for others.^ 

Thus far we have not needed to inquire whether the evil 
propensities and bad habits which result in degeneration 
have come through free choice on the part of the individual, 
or have been the result of foreordination in the theological 
or the scientific sense of the term. W^e have been concerned 

1 ^port of Associated Charities, Boston, 1904, p. 24. 

2 “ Charities and the Commons,” vol. xv., p. 150 (1905). 
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simply with their interactions and their effects, 
all discussion as to the freedom of the will in any 


Ignoring 

absolute 


sense of the term, it is our present business to trace causes 
just as far as they are found to be traceable. As an insur¬ 
ance company is justified in refusing to take a risk upon the 
life of a man who comes of a sickly family, or is engaged 
in some peculiarly dangerous occupation, so tlie student of 
social science is justified in concluding that certain in¬ 
fluences of heredity and environment have an effect 
upon the character of the individual that is often mani¬ 
fest, and that is frequently to some e.xtent measurable. 

From the time of birth, or even from the time of concep¬ 
tion, the characteristics of race and of sex are fixed; and 
these are not without influence on the industrial histor}" of 
the individual, as our tables show. Beyond this, every man 
has his own individuality — the combination of physical 
and mental peculiarities wdiich make him a different indi¬ 
vidual from every other. Since, by the law of sex, he has 
twice as many ancestors as his father or mother had, he 
could inherit anything which either of them had rccr-ived. 
His share from both will form a sort of mosaic, composed 
of their species and race characters added together and 

divided by two, plus an approximate half of the personal 
peculiarities of each. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, in a chapter entitled “The 
Heredity of Diehard Roe,” has concisely and admirably 
stated what is known of heredity, and we shall quote from 
him certain paragraphs which hav^e a direct bearing on the 
question of the relative influence of heredity and environ¬ 
ment in the production of social degeneration.^ 


“ So in the chromatin of his two parent cells Richard Roe finds his 
potentialities, his capacities, and his limitations. But latent in these 
are other capacities and other limitations handed down from earlier 

1 The Arena, June, 1897 ; also reprinted in “ Footnotes to Evolution ” 
Chap. V. * 
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generations. E^h grandfather and grandmother has some claim on 
Richard Roe, and, behind these, dead hands from older graves are still 
beckoning i^his direction. ... The blner the blool; that is! " 
more closely^like these ancestors are, the greater will be the common 
factor, ... in perfect t^^ough-breeding the individual should have 
no peculiarities at all. ‘ . . . Weakness or badness is more often 
thoroughbred than strength or virtue. The bluest of blood may run 
in the veins of the pauper as well as in those of the aristocrat. . 
Too narrow a line of descent tends to intensify weakness. Vigor and 
originality come from the mingling of variant elements. ...” 


“Again, at the time of Richard Roe’s birth, the formula of his 
father was slowly changed under the reaction toward activity or 
toward idleness, resulting from his efforts and his environment. 
Cha,nges constantly arise from the experiences of life, the stress of 
environment . . . the growth through voluntary effort, the depres¬ 
sion from involuntary work or idleness, the degeneration caused by 
stimulants or vice . . . and each may have left its mark on him. 
Ih rough these influences every man is changed from what he was or 
what he might have been to what he is.” 


It seems to be true that any great physical weakness on the part 
of Richard Roe’s parents would tend to lower his constitutional vigor, 
whatever the origin of such weakness might be. If so, such weakness 
might appear as a large deflciency in his power of using his equip¬ 
ment.^ His vital momentum would be small. It may be, too, that 
any high^ degree of training, as in music or mathematics, might de¬ 
termine in the offspring the line of least resistance for the movement 

of his faculties. ...” 


There are many phenomena of transmitted qualities that cannot 
e charged to heredity. Just as a sound mind demands a sound body, 
so does a sound child demand a sound mother. Bad nutrition before 

^ after birth may neutralize the most valuable inheritance 
wit in the germ-cell. Even the father may transmit weakness in 
eve opment as a handicap to hereditary strength. The many physi- 
ca vicissitudes between conception and birth may determine the rate 
ear y growth or the impetus of early development. In a sense the 

4.U ^ *^pulse of life comes from such sources outside the germ-cell and 
therefore outside of heredity. . . . The plan of Richard Roe’s life as 

prepare at birth admits of many deviations. . . . Experiences of 

w ten to reduce or destroy some of these elements. Soio© of 
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them will be systematically fostered or checked bv those who deter- 
mine Richard Roe’s education. . . , The Ktro. or self, in the life of 

S ff f - M. 

Richard Roe, is the sum of his inheritance bound together by ilie re¬ 
sultant of the consequences of the thoughts and deeds which ha\e, 
been performed by him and perhaps by others also. . . . The greater 
heredity is the heredity made by ourselves. . . . With all this, we 
may be sure that the stream of Richard Roe’s life will not rise much 
above its fountain. He will have no powers far beyond those poten¬ 
tial in his ancestors. But who can tell what powers are latent in 
these? It takes peculiar conditions to bring any group of qualities 
into general notice. The meu who are famous in spite of an unknow’n 
ancestry are not necessarily different from this ancestry. . . . Real 
greatness is as often the expression of the wisdom of the mot In r as of 
anything the father may have been or done. ” 


For the purpose of studying hereditary tendencies toward 
degeneration the points to be especially noted are, then, what 
Richard Roe receives from his parents of racial and personal 
qualities, plus the degree of vital momentum determined by 
the nutrition and conditions of his mother during the period 
of gestation'; and after birth, the environment wdiich his 
parents and society provide for him. The tendency of chil¬ 
dren to suffer from certain varieties of bodily and mental 
weakness the same as or analogous to those of their family 
stock has long been recognized. Beyond this, occult charac¬ 
teristics, tending to inefficiency and therefore to pauperism, 
are believed to be transmitted, although their exact nature 
either in parent or child has not been described. 

The transmission of hereditary tendencies to degeneration 
can most easily be traced where some palpable defect is both 
the result and evidence of degeneration. In his book on 
^ The Marriages of the Deaf in America,” Edward Allen 
Fay has collected with thoroughness and caution the avail¬ 
able facts which show the transmissible character of deaf¬ 
ness ; and has corroborated the essential conclusions of 

Professor Alexander Graham Bell. Table XVII. gives the 
facts collected by him. 
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coiicludGs tylint; tli© lujirriGd d 63 .f hftVG TUtirriGd 
deaf rather than hearing partners, chiefly from the sym¬ 
pathy engendered by their condition and onlj^ secoiidarilv 
because of opportunities for acquaintance afforded by the 
schools for the deaf. On the whole, the marriages of ili-se 
persons are slightly less productive than ordinary marriages, 
but their offspring are much more liable to be deaf than tliose 


of ordinary marriages in the proportion of 8.6 to .01 j»er cent. 

The table shows that congenitall}’- deaf persons, whether 
they are married to one another, to adventitiously deaf or 
to hearing partners, are far more liable to have deaf off¬ 


spring than adventitiously deaf persons, the percentage of 
deaf children of the one ranging from 6 to 25 per cent, in 
the other from 2.3 to 4.3 per cent. Deaf persons having 
deaf relatives, however they are married, and hearing pert 
sons having deaf relatives and married to deaf partners, are 
very liable to have deaf offspring. The marriages of tlie 
deaf most liable to result in deaf offspring are those in which 
the partners are related by consanguinity. The extremes 
of liability are found in the two classes last named in the 
table, t.e. both partners adventitiously deaf without deaf 
relatives having .3 per cent deaf children, while the con 


sanguineous partners had 30 per cent deaf children.^ 

Dr. Strahan regards congenital deafness as a sign of 
general decay, which, if deepened by intermarriage, must 
extinguish the family; ^ and he names as transmissible by 
inheritance -- and as at once results, evidences, and causes 
of degeneration — a list of diseases such as insanity, imbe¬ 
cility, epilepsy, drunkenness, deaf-mutism, blindness, cancer, 
scrofula, tuberculosis, gout, rheumatism, and instinctive 
criminality. While his facts do not support all of his con- 
entions, they show the interdependence of many of these 


^ ^ Digest of Fay’s Conclusion.s,” Chap. VII. 

*'• "Prisoners and 

are reprM^^^d ’ " * “ <»i‘>e«ms of families 
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diseases. The evidence of other medical men as to the 
^ansmissibility of certain neurotic tendencies is unanimous. 

SEUnUftl Ct- TTrtw<a iTi 1 Q/f Q _i • o .. 


1 V ---snowiner 

not only the hereditary tendency to idiocy in certain fami- 

lies, but also the interchangeability of this and other forms 
oi degeneration. 

TABLE XVIII. 

IrtiocY IN Massachusetts. 

Condensed from Howe’s Report, 1848. 


Idiotio Pebsoks. 


Of decidedly Scrofulous Families 

Parents Habitual Drunkards 

One or Both Parents Idiotic or Insane . 

Parents advised to marry because of Ill- 
health . 

Parents Near Relatives (having One to Five 
Idiotic Children). 

Some Relatives Idiotic or Insane . . . ! 

Who have One to Five Near Relatives Idiotic 
ho have Five to Ten Near Relatives Idiotic 

Who have Ten to Nineteen Near Relatives 
Idiotic . 


Parents having Two to Four Idiotic Children 
Parents having Five to Nine Idiotic Children 
Parents having Eleven Idiotic Children 
Families in which All the Children of One 
Marriage were Idiotic or Very Puny 
while Those of Another Marriage, by the 
Surviving Healthy Parent with a Healthy 
Person, were Sound in Body and Mind . 


Idiocy 

CONGEN 

ITAL. 


356 

99 


• « 


Idiocy 

Super¬ 

vened. 


* • 


« • 




Total, 


419 


Idiotic Persons who are Parents 

Table XIX., condensed from Dr. Barr’s recent work, shows 
these same facts more conclusively. 
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This table shows that from 40 to 65 per cent of all 
feeble-mindedness is due to hereditary neuroses, from 8 
to 14 per cent to abnormal conditions of the mother during 
gestation a total of 55 to 71 per cent due to prenatal 
influences. Dr. Darr explains that the divergence in the 
English and American cases between the percentage at¬ 
tributed to hereditary causes and abnormal condition of the 
mother is more apparent than real. On this point he 



. •' 


i 


says : 


_ , hard work, not infrequent intemperance, and many 

anxieties added to the sufferings of the period (of gestation) might so 

press upon the mother as for the time to reduce her to a state of quasi¬ 
imbecility. If to this she should have brought to her office of mother¬ 
hood exhausted vitality, such a condition would provide fruitful soil 
for such a development of neuroses latent in the mother; as to consti¬ 
tute in her offspring almost a direct inheritance of defect.’* 

Dr. Darr regards tuberculosis as a preeminent cause of 

defect, in that it lessens all the physical forces and tends to 

cooperate with any latent neuroses, thus conducing to a 

condition of poverty of being ’’ more to be dreaded than 

the inheritance of actual disease. He finally sums up his 
view as follows : ^ 




he transmission of imbecility is at once the most insidious and 

the most aggressive of the degenerative forces, attacking alike the 

physical, mental, and moral nature, enfeebling the judgment and the 

will, while exaggerating the sexual impulses and the perpetuation of 

an evil, growth ; a growth too often parasitic, ready to unite with any 

neuroses it may encounter, and from its very sluggishness and inertia 

refusing to be shaken off, lying latent it may be, but sure to reappear, 

as Haller recounts, through a century to the fourth and fifth genera¬ 
tion.* ’ 

I^®l3>ii.d thinks that idiocy is of all mental derange¬ 
ments the most frequently propagated by descent, and agrees 
with Darr that the tubercular diathesis is the influence 
most likely to conduce to it. He points out that the heredi- 

1 “ Mental Defectives,” pp. 96, 102. 
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tary predisposition alone is, in most cases, insufficient to be 
the cause of idiocy without the assistance of otlier influences 
and that these influences act with unusual force upon individ¬ 
uals of a neurotic tendency, and they probably determine 
whether the resultant disease is to be insanity, epilcitsy, or 

deafness, or some othernervous disorder.^ Again, w^e learn that 
the causes of congenital deafness and of epilepsy aremuch the 
same as those of idiocy. If we turn to the authorities on epi¬ 
lepsy, we find them reiterating heredity as the chief cause in 
from one-fourth to one-half of all cases j and as w'e have al¬ 
ready seen. Dr. Brantwaite adds inebriety to the list of these 
interdependent neuroses.^ 

Mr. B. H. Wines, in discussing a class of unbalanced peo¬ 
ple on the border line of degeneracy, declares that there is 
a clear connection between crime, pauperism, insanitv, and 
vice of all sorts, and that all persons of these classes have 
one characteristic in common : incapacity to govern them¬ 
selves— to hold their appetites, instincts, and passions in 
firm check under the guidance of sound judgment. These 
unbalanced people are unfit for social life, they cannot make 
the necessary adjustments, and often make themselves in¬ 
tolerable to others. He finally concludes : Self-indulgence, 
egotistic self-gratification, is the root of bitterness from which 
springs every social ill. It is the mother of degeneracy.”« 

Yet the facts just cited would seem to show that it is quite 
as much the offspring of degeneracy. 

When we turn from the palpably defective to measure 
as accurately as may be the influence of heredity in deter¬ 
mining the success or failure of apparently normal individ¬ 
uals, the difficulties are much increased. Homer Folks 
has remarked that the only experiments wdiich would 
a ow us to test fully the influence of heredity in de¬ 
termining the character of individuals must be made 

« ‘‘ Children, ” p. 20. 2 p. go ante. 

alanced People,” Charities Review^ voL v., 1895, pp. 57 ff. 
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in the cases of infants whose parentage is known and 
who have been adopted into good hoines.^ The child 
who is born in an almshouse and grows up there is 
almost always a pauper, and would probably be so re¬ 
gardless of its heredity, though in such cases the latter 
agency usually reenforces the influence of environment. 
The child that grows up in an infant asylum or orphans’ 
home has at most an imperfect opportunity for right 
development, and the original possibilities of its nature 
are but faintly reflected by its career. With a child 
boarded out in a private family, or given to foster par¬ 
ents while still an infant, the conditions of life are bet¬ 
ter, and more might be inferred if we could compare its 
characteristics with those of its parents. But usually 
the facts regarding the parents are matters of inference 
rather than knowledge, and foster parents are inclined to 

fix as deep a gulf of ignorance as possible between the 
child and its progenitors. 

Galton has cited the case of D’Alembert, who was a 

foundling, and put out to nurse as a pauper baby to the 
wife of a poor glazier : — 

“The child’s indomitable tendency to the higher studies could 
^ot he repressed hy his foster-mother’s ridicule and dissuasion, nor 

the taunts of his schoolfellows, nor by the discouragements of 
his schoolmaster, who was incapable of appreciating him, nor even by 
bhe reiterated, deep disappointment of finding that his ideas, which he 
^new to be original, were not novel, but long previously discovered by 
others. Of course we should expect a boy of his kind to undergo ten 
or more years of apparently hopeless strife, but we should equally cx* 
pect him to succeed at last ; and D’Alembert did succeed in attaining 
the first rank of celebrity by the time he was twenty-four.” ^ 

But Galton h.as not many examples of tbis sort to fortify 
bis belief: — 

1 See discussion, Charities Review, vol. ix., Nos. 3 and 4. 
a “ Hereditary Genius,” pp. 43-44. 
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** If tli6 6iiiinGnt iii6n of 3.Dy pGriod hsid bGGn cliangclings whGn 
babiGS, a VGry fair proportion of those who survived, and retained 
their health up to fifty years of age, would, notwithstanding their 
altered circumstances, have equally risen to eminence.” i 


Mr. Ritchie, in commenting on this opinion, suggests that 
while it might be true that restless, energetic natuies, 
like D’Alembert or Lord Brougham, tvould make their 
way up in spite of all obstacles, it may be doubted if 
such would be the case with a nature like that of Charles 
Darwin. He suggests that under many circumstances the 
struggle for existence may be so severe that strength is 
exhausted, even in the man of ability.^ 

Since there are no data concerning infants of known de¬ 
scent to warrant any final conclusions as to the force of 
heredity in pushing the individual away from pauperism or 
toward it, two other methods of observation, less conclusive 
but more practicable, have been resorted to. The first is to 


study the family relations of a large number of conspicu¬ 
ously successful or unsuccessful persons, and learn as far as 
possible what influence heredity has had in bringing about 
success or failure. The second method is to study the 
careers of all the children of a family whose members are 
in general conspicuous for success or failure, in order to see 
whether or not the manifest tendency can be accounted for 
by the influence of environment. This second method is, 
for the most part, only a way of checking the results obtained 
y the first. As examples of the first we may summarize, 
(a) the investigations of Gal ton regarding relationships of 
the English judges, and of Woods into the heredity of royalty; 
(ft) Booth’s summary of the Stories of Stepney Pauper'ism 
the investigation of the almshouse population of New 
yovk. As illustrating the results to be got by the second 
method, some account is given of the study of the Jukes of 
GW York and the Ishmaels of Indiana. 


^ “ Hereditary Genius,” p. 38 . 


2 ” Darwinism and Politics,” p. 61 
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Mr. Galton undertook a study of the English judges 
between the accession of Charles II. and the year 1864. 
He f<mnd that a very large number of these men were 


jbed one to another, and an analysis of the facts showed 



that a very eminent man was more likely to have eminent 
relations than one who had attained a less degree of success. 
Out of the two hundred and eighty-six judges, more than 
one in every nine had been either father, son, or brother to 
another judge, and the other high legal relationships had 
been even more numerous. There cannot remain a doubt,” 
he declares, “ but that the peculiar type of ability that is 
necessary to a judge is often transmitted by descent.” 

Of the persistence of capacity in certain families he 
says:— 


** The names of North and Montagu, among the judges, introduce 
us to a remarkable breed of eminent men, set forth at length in the 
genealogical tree of the Montagus, and again that of the Sydneys 
(see the chapter on “ I>iterary Men”), to whose natural history—if 
the expression be permitted — a few pages may be profitably assigned. 
There is hardly a name in those pedigrees which is not more than 
ordinarily eminent; many are illustrious. They are closely tied 


together in their kinship, and they extend through ten generations. 
The main roots of this diffused ability lie in the families of Sydney 
and Montagu, and, in a lesser degree, in that of North.” 


E. A. "Woods, in a recent study of “ Mental and Moral He¬ 
redity in Royalty,” while avoiding some of Galton*s scientific 
errors, has corroborated his general conclusions. Professor 
W^oods has taken individuals merely by blood relationship 
and included every one about whom anything could be 
found. His estimates of their mental and moral qualities 
are based on the adjectives used in describing them by his¬ 
torians and biographers, and are expressed in a series of 
grades from one to ten, i.e. low to high, for intellect and 
morals separately. The accompanying table shows briefly 
his most important results : — 
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TABLE XX. 

CORKELATIOX OF MkNTAI. AND MORAL QUALITIES 

in 608 Royal Persons.* 


Grades for YiRxrES. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

^ 1 

;> ; 

' 

1 

r» ' 7 

1 

< 

f 

8 

f) I 10 

11 

! Average 

Intellectual Grades 

3.02 

' 

CO 

5.43 

5.61 

i 

6.29 

1 

i 

( 

; 

6.66^.87 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

(5.37 6.06 7.3:; 

1 

f 

: ! 

! 


♦ p. 253. 


The persons whose grade for virtue was as low, for in¬ 
stance, as 3, averaged 5.43 for intellect, but in proportion as 
the grades for virtue rose, the grades for intellect averaged 
higher. 

Woods concludes not merely from these figures but from 
the history of these persons which he carefully investigated 

that: (1) there is a very distinct correlation in royalty be¬ 
tween mental and moral qualities ; (2) analyzing all grades, 
the higher grades for virtues possess a liigher average of 
intellectual grading, and this rise is almost perfectly uniform 
for both male and female groups taken separately ; (3) among 
royalty, where large families are always desired, maximum 
fertility, on the whole, runs hand in hand wuth general 
superiority, when tested by the number of children who 
reached the age of twenty-one years ; (4) the rich are not 
more vicious than the poor, and as to morality, royalty does 
not make a bad showing. 

While thus corroborating Galton’s general conclusions, 
Woods goes much farther when he says: — 

“ The greater survival of the morally superior and the correlation 
between mental and moral qualities . . . would always tend toward 
raising their average, if all be considered as a untt and if all branches 
of descent be traced out ; though great and exceptional geniuses might 
be less frequently expected. ... In the inheritance of mental and 
moral excellence we see ground for a belief in the necessary progress 

of mankind.” 
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In contrast to these instances of conspicuously successful 

amilies the following details of the degenerate Rooney 

family are reprinted from Charles Booth’s Stories of 
Stepney Pauperism ” ; — 


aged 86, now in Bromley Workhouse, married 
Eliza Ipng, and this family has been prolific in paupers. 

“ First there is Mary Rooney, the wife of Martin’s brother James 

who was deserted by him in 1867, and has had relief in various formi 

since, mcluding residence in the sick asylum for several years. She 

a so applied on behalf of her married daughter, Mrs. Wilson, and her 

son Michael appears on the books ; but with this branch we do not go 
at present beyond the second generation. 

Martin, who is now blind, applied for admission in 
. ® was then in hospital, having broken her leg when 

intoxicated. He had been a dock laborer, and had received £21 from 

^e company on breaking a leg in 1857. He was admitted to Poplar 
^ or ouse. A month later his wife, who is twenty-four years his 
pmior, came out of hospital, and was also admitted. The relieving 

^ ^ note that he does not know a more drunken, disrepu- 

a e amily than this one. He has seen the woman ‘ beastly drunk ’ 

at a times of the day. From this time the old man remains in the 

douse ; but the woman goes out several times, and when out, was 

moie than once seen in the streets in a drunken condition. She 

wor s sometimes at the lead-works, sleeping occasionally with her 

^ns, at other times in various places — water-closets, on stairs, etc. 

. son Patrick was sent to prison for two months, she went 

in o t e ouse. In 1888 she absconded, but in March, 1889, applied 

rea mission , she had fallen down and cut her face on the Satur¬ 
day night before. 

T» . couple had three children, Patrick, James, and Bridget, 

nc , born in 185.3, by trade a stevedore, is now in Poplar Work- 
ime. e was living with his mother in 1886, and she made appli- 
a ion or medical attendance for him. He was suffering from 
^ eumatism. He became worse, and was sent to the sick asylum; 
as ISC arged, and again admitted a month or two later. Next year 

sent to Bromley Workhouse. He bears a bad character, and 
^ in prison two months in 1888, and had one month in 1889 for 
a.r»rki^H Steal some ropes. On coming out of prison he again 

a ^ t'l'e workhouse, and was sent to Poplar. He 

a eg. He got work on the day he was discharged from the 
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sick asylum, injured his leg, and was readmitted to workhouse. He 
served fourteen or fifteen years in the Royal Marinos, and was dis¬ 
charged in 1886 for striking a petty officer. He was for this sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment by court-martial. 

“James, the second son, is a laborer, not married. lie u.sed to 
live with a woman named O’Keill, but left her, or she him, and is 
at present living with another woman. 

“Bridget, the eldest, born in 1847, married John Murdock, a brick¬ 
layer’s laborer, eight years older than herself, and ther^i are four 
children, all boys. Murdock de.^orted his wife several times, and has 
been sent to prison for it. She in turn left him in 1877, and has been 
living with another man since. After this he was in Bromley House 
with the children. The two eldest were emigrated to Canada in 1880. 
The man’s sister married Richard Bardsley, whose mother, a widow, 

is living at Bromley, and whose brother and brother’s w ife both had 
relief there.” i 

Another degenerate group is described in the study of the 
inmates of the almshouses of New York, made by repre¬ 
sentatives of the State Board of Charities in the earlv 

•/ 

seventies. At that time many insane and many children 
and many of the defective classes were still in tlie local 
almshouses. In the rural communities it was found 
possible to get information as to the relationships of these 
persons with tolerable fulness, while in the cities little 
could be learned bearing ujion the subject. Although the 
classes under investigation are those in which the ties of 
relationship are peculiarly loose and untraceable, yet it 
was found possible to collect very conclusive facts as to the 
influence of heredity in perpetuating pauperism. Of the 
12,614 persons examined, it was ascertained that 397, or 
nearly 3.15 per cent, were the offspring of pauper fathers ; 
1361, or 10.79 per cent, of pauper mothers. The depend¬ 
ence dated back to the third generation in 55 cases on the 
paternal, and 92 cases on the maternal side. 1122 had 
(living or dead) pauper brothers ; 951, pauper sisters ; 143, 
pauper uncles ; and 133, pauper aunts. 

^ Pauperism,” pp. 14-15; see also for similar stories, pp. 18-43. 
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The total number of families was »0,161 The total 
number of persons in these families, including three gen- 
erations (living and dead) who were known to have been 
dependent upon public charity, was 14,901. The total 
number of the insane in the same families (living and 

ead), 4968 ; the total number of idiots in the same families 

(living and dead), 844; and the total number of inebriates 

in the same families (living and dead), 8863. The number 

of-fheads of families in the poorhouses at the time of 

inquiry, consisting of both parents, was 2746; these were 

said to have in all 7040 living children. The condition 

of these children were stated to be as follows : in poor- 

houses, 1010; in asylums, 149; in hospitals, 2; in refuges, 

29 ; in prisons and penitentiaries, 9 ; bound out, 346; self- 

supporting, 4586; condition unascertained, 909. Thus 

about 22 per cent of the children of poorhouse parents 

were found to be of the dependent or delinquent classes. 

Taking only those whose condition was ascertained, the 

percentage of those who were a charge upon the public 

rises to a little more than 25. It should also be noted that 

a considerable number of those self-dependent at the time 

would probably with advancing years become public 

charges ; and while some of those in a condition of depend- 

ency would perhaps eventually become self-supporting, 

they would hardly become so as a permanent thing. It is 

doubtful if half these children would get through life with- 
out SOII 16 taint of clcpendoiicy. 

Two investigations have been made in this country into 

the histories of individuals descended from distinctly pauper 
families.^ 

Tke first, conducted by Mr. R. Ti. Dugdale, concerning 
t e family of the Jukes, doubtless included many of the 
same persons or their progenitors as those found in the New 

AT JDv^tigation of a similar character in Germany is referred to in 

N. C. C., 1897, p. 236. 
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York almshouses in 1875.^ The .Juke family has been traced 
back to a man whom Dugdale calls Max, a descendant of the 
early Dutch settlers, born between the years 1720 and 1740. 
He is described as a hunter aud fisher, a hard drinker, jolly 
and companionable, averse to steady toil, working hard by 
spurts and idling by turns, becoming blind in his old age, 
and entailing his blindness upon his children and grandchil¬ 
dren. Two of his sons married two of the Juke sisters, of 
whom there were six in all. The progeny of five of them 
have been traced with more or less exactness through five 
generations. The number of descendants registered includes 
540 individuals who were related b}^ blood to the Jukes, and 
169 connected with the family by marriage or cohabitation ; 
in all 709 persons of all ages, alive and dead. The aggre¬ 
gate of this lineage reaches, says Mr. Dugdale, probably 
1200 persons, but the dispersions that have occurred at 
different times have prevented the following up and enumer¬ 
ation of many of the lateral branches. They grew up in the 
rural districts of Hew York, aud outdoor life jirobalily aided 
the degenerate stock to resist the tendencies to extinction. 
The family, as indicated by the statement of its origin, may 
be considered distinctly American. 

From the statistical summary of the facts collated by Mr. 
Dugdale, it appears that, whether we consider pauperism, or 
crime, or harlotry, or prostitution, tliis family produced a 
number of dependents and delinquents out of all i)roportion 
to the numbers of individuals it contributed to the popula¬ 
tion. For instance, taking only the cases of ascertained 
dependence in the Juke family, it is shown that pauperism 
was nearly seven times as common in this family as in the 
population of the state at large. Under the head of X, Mr. 
Dugdale classes all families not related to the Jukes who 

1 Dugdale, “The Jukes “ (1888), out of print; a summary of this paper 
™ be found in N. C. C., 1877, pp. The Jukes were the deseendanta 

of Ada Juke, better known as Margaret, the Mother of Criminals. 
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married into the family; taking people of the Juke blood 
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dency to degeneration is intensified by in-and-in breeding. 

. ^ t ascertained fact, Mr. Dugdale tried 

to calculate the cost to society of the entire family of the 

u es, assuming that they number about twelve hundred 
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“ Members of this extensive group have had a pauper record in 
Indianapolis since 1840. Tliey have been in the alinsliouse, the 
House of Refuge, the Woman’s Reformatory, the penitentiaries, and 
have received continuous aid from tlie township. The Ishniaels are 
intermarried with 250 other families of similar habits and tendencies. 
In the family history are murders, a large number of illegitimacies, 
and out of the 1092 individuals whose cases have been investigated, 
121 are known to have been prostitutes. The members of the family 
are generally diseased. The children often die young. They live by 
petty stealing, begging, ash-gathering. In summer they ‘gypsy,’ or 
travel in wagons east or west. We hear of them in Illinois about 
Decatur, and in Ohio about Columbus. In the fall they return. 
They have been known to live in hollow trees on the river-bottoms, 
or in empty houses. Strangelj' enough they are not intemperate. 
The individuals already traced are over .5000. interwoven by descent 
and marriage. They underrun society like d(;vil-grass. ” 

Of this pauper family, ISIr. McCulloch said he had seen 
three generations of beggars among them ; each child tended 
to revert to the same life when taken a\vay, and he knew of 
only one who had escaped and become an honorable man. 

If the results of these five studies — two of conspicu- 
ously successful, and three of conspicuously degenerate 
groups — should be accepted at their apj^arent face value, 
the conclusion would be inevitable that heredity is the 
determining factor in any career; and yet a critical ex¬ 
amination of them will show a number of sources of error. 
The first of these is the loose and confusing use of the 
term “heredity.” Heredity, as ccminonly used, moans that 
which the individual has at birth; but this equipment, ac¬ 
cording to the scientist, is from two sources : ancestral, 
that is, that which he receives from the uniting germ-cells 
of his parents, and second, that contributed by his mother 
during the period of gestation. In the table on p. 99 it 
appears that from 8 to 14 per cent of all feeble mindedness 
IS the result of the inadequacy of the mother, and it is not 
denied that a large part of this is due to poverty and 
unhappiness of her environment. Although a transmitted 






quality, 


heredity. 


environment rather 



In such studies the fact is often ignored that the child 


inherits, in most cases, an environment that tends to per- 


petuate his innate qualities. Mr 


Stepney pauperism, could not separate pauper heredity 


and association.^’ The children of the Rooneys, the Jukes 

4.1.„ X_T_1 , _ Jf v^cruiVCd, 


and the Ishmaels, unless removed at birth from family 


. 4_' 1 T - ^ ^%AiX±±LlJ 

associations, had no chance whatever of escaping a degener- 


ate career. Contrariwise, the royal babies had not only 


the best physical care, but every opportunity for education 
and -^ --^ > 


most important of all — they were disciplined and 


guarded by superior people. 


Again, confessedly, in most of these studies, no account 


is taken of the members of the family of whom nothing was 
known. ^ ^ - 


Mr Dugdale ascertained something of the history 

__ _ I T I* _ 


of 709 individuals, but in estimating the cost of this family to 


the state of ISTew York he “ assumed” that 500 more, of whom 


he knew nothing, were equally degenerate. It is an assuinp- 


tion equally tenable that the reason they could not be found 


was because they had escaped from their wretched environ¬ 
ment and had been absorbed in the decent but incon¬ 


spicuous average. In the study of hTew York almshouse 


inmates, 10,000 families were represented, and 14,000 persons 

^ m Y w m m ^ Y _ ^ . 


weie known to have been dependent in three generations; 


but the sum total of persons in these families in the first 


generation alone could not be less than 50,000 persons. In 
one generation, therefore, the unknown element is more than 
twice the number of the known. But perhaps the most fun- 
amental error underlying the deductions commonly made 
rom such studies is that heredity and environment are 
independent forces, each impelling the individual in a dif- 
eient direction. Of the contradictory notions about the 
re ation of society to the individual, arising from this erro¬ 
neous conception. Professor Charles H. Cooley says ; — 
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“A man’s nature is like a seed, and his circumstances like the soil 
and climate in which the seed germinates and grows ; the co-worl:ing 
of the two is indispensable to every vital process whatever, aixl liny 
are so different in their functions that tliey cannot without inaexuracy 
be said to be in opposition. It would be absurd to ask whether the 
seed or the soil predominates in the formation of the tree. . . . Itather 
we may say that a child — to improve a little on the first cotnparisf)n 
— is like a vine whose nature is to grow, but to grow not in any pre¬ 
determined direction, as east or west, up or down, but along whatever 
support it finds within reach. We have emulation by nature, but the 
direction in which emulation will lead us depends entirely upon the, 
ideals suggested to us by our social experience. The weil-nurtur* «1 
boy emulates his own father and George Wda-shington, but the child of 
a criminal, for precisely similar reasons, emulates hi.‘< fallicr and 
Blinkey Morgan or some other illustrious rascal. It is imt necessary 
to suppose any organic difference between the two. . . . 

“ The point is, that a .social career is not the sum and resultant of two 
forces similar in kind but more or le.ss opposite in direction ; it comes 
by the intimate union and cooperation of forces unlike in kind and 
hence not comparable in direction or magnitude. 8o soon as a child 
is born, the nature he brings with him begins to unite with the world 
into which he comes to form an indivisible product ; that is to say, a 
character and a career. The union of nature and nurture is not one 
of addition or mixture but of growth, whereby the element.s are alto¬ 
gether transformed into a new organic whole. One’s nature acts 
selectively upon the environment, assimilating materials proper to iLself ; 
while at the same time the environment moulds the nat\ire, and haluts 

are formed which make the individual independent, in some degree, 
of changes in either. 

“It may seem that one does, after all, select the objects of his 
imitation and emulation, and that in this way the individual nature 
determines its own destiny as moral or criminal. But this is only 
true with many limitations and conditions. Some of xis are much 
freer than others and some periods of life afford more freedom than 
other periods ; but no man at any time has anything like unrestricted 
freedom in the choice of the influences tliat control his life. A real 
freedom cannot exist until the individual is horn into a world where 
there is opportunity for the development of his highest faculties through 
access to all the necessary influences. There are many children now 
growing up who are no more free to choose a moral career than an 
American baby is free to speak the Chinese language. ’ * 

1 “ Nature vs. Nurture,” etc., N. C. C., 185)6, pp. .399 flf. 
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It must be concluded that the attempt to attribute the 
social career of an individual chiefly to heredity on the one 
hand or to circumstances on the other, and to apportion to 
each an approximate per cent of influence, is a matter of 
scientific interest rather than practical value at the present 
time to those engaged in social reforms. That there are 
children so instinctively degenerate that neither instruction 
nor discipline can restore them to normality, is certainly true; 
but their number is relatively very small. It is even more 
certain that a large part of the degeneration which is dealt 
with by philanthropy could have been mitigated, if not 
wholly prevented, by a good environment. Professor Woods, 
in the endeavor to explain the overweening influence of 
heredity in the case of royalty, suggests that it may be that 
environment is most piowerful in the lowest orders of nature, 
and that heredity becomes more and more influential in the 
higher orders. Whatever may be thought of this hypothe¬ 
sis it is undoubtedly true that the standard of fitness for 
those who are to survive and the environment which is to 


intensify or nullify their heredity tendencies are both within 
the control of a civilized society, and consequently, subject 
to change and improvement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC SOCIAL CAUSES OF DEGEN¬ 
ERATION. 


In order to give any complete view of the social and in¬ 
dustrial influences which tend to push the individual below 
the poverty line, it would be necessary to review nearly the 
whole of political economy, descriptive and theoretical; but 
we shall concern ourselves at present only with some of tlie 
more conspicuous external conditions which produce inca¬ 
pacity and degeneration in the individual. We must there¬ 
fore pass by without consideration all the poverty-begetting 
causes that reside in the fluctuation of the purchasing power 
of money, although many concrete examples could be given 
of families pushed from the propertied class even across the 
pauper line by this influence. Neither can we concern our¬ 
selves with those changes in industry which have displaced 
large numbers of individuals, although presumably benefiting 
the community as a whole, and even laborers as a class. 
Neither can we take up the undue power of class over class, 
although it results in conditions which tend to degeneration 
in the individual, and may push him below the line of self- 
dependence; but our view for the most part must be limited 
to the direct influence of occupation and uncertain employ¬ 
ment upon health, character, and capacity. 

The economic saving which could be made by the conser¬ 
vation of human strength, the prolongation of life, and the 
prevention of disease, has recently been demonstrated sta¬ 
tistically by Frederick Hoffmann. He estimates that the 
average annual net gain to society of each male wage-earner 

H5 
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employed m manufacturing and mechanical industries 

three hundred dollars; and has collated the approximate 

value of workmen of different grades of efficiency for the 

years from 15 to 65. Table XXL condensed from this cal- 
culation will serve to illustrate the principle. 




TABLE XXL 


The Economic Value op Industrial Labor and Life.* 



Age 


Estimated Average 
Annual Economic 
Gain, $ 200, 


Annual Net 
Economic 


Estimated 

Future 

Economic 

Value. 


$ 10,000 

9,660 

8,980 

8,015 

6.690 
6,090 

3.690 
2,090 

965 

326 


II» Estimated Avei{a<;e 
Annual Economic 
Gain, $300. 


Annual Net 
Economic 
Gain. 


Estimated 

Future 

Economic 

Value. 


$ 15,000 
14,605 
13,695 
12,320 

10,395 

8.395 

6.395 
4,405 
2,600 
1,090 

170 


III. Estimated A VEBAOE 

Anndal Economic 
Gain, $600. 


Annual Net 
Economic 
Gain. 


Estimated 

Future 

Econnniic 

Value. 


*Am. Jour, of Soc., vol. 


ii., p. 485. 


rom this theoretical estimate it is possible to calculate 
t^ e economic loss due to premature death or impaired effi¬ 
ciency as the result of illness. If the wage-earner should 
^ le at the age of 35, the net loss to society would be, accord* 

wage-earning capacity, $6590, or $10,395, or 
- ’ ‘ addition to this there is the strain on the 

^ami y resources for medical and funeral expenses, and if 

e amily is driven to apply for charity, there is the cost of 
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relief. Rowntree ascertained that 1.5 per cent of the primary 
poverty in York was due to the death or disability of tlie 
wage-earner; at least 25 per cent of the applicants for relief 
in cities in the United States are widows, and in 20 per cent 
of all cases treated by the New York Charity Organization 
Society in 1905, a part of the relief given was to improve 
the physical condition of the family. The total economic 
loss and expense entailed uj>on society by the death or dis¬ 
ability of an adult wage-earner is from ten to twenty tliou- 
sand dollars. Even a man of sixty is potentially worth one 
thousand dollars to society in economic gain, not to speak of 
his greater value to his family. 

A relatively small but permanent condition of industry in 
modern times, which tends to produce a residual class, is tlie 
rising standard of efficiency. An increasing amount of 
heavy work formerly done by men is now done by machinery. 
Although there may be ultimately an increase in the number 
of laborers employed in industries in which this takes place, 
yet not all the workmen once employed in them can tind a 
place. Professor Seligman says : — 

“ The immediate result is often a temporary over-supply in the 
particular trade and the discharge of workmen who for the time being, 
and until they finally drift to new openings, swell the ranks of the un¬ 
employed. One of the most serious problems of the modern industrial 
system is how to mitigate the evils of this transition period.” ^ 

Another phase of a rising standard of efficiency which ex¬ 
cludes the least competent, especially the foreign immigrants 
in America, is the swifter pace demanded of workmen. In 
^by group of laborers, as in draught horses, the gait has been 
adjusted to the hours of labor required and the expenditure 
of energy demanded. 

In proportion as machine processes supersede the heavier 
manual processes, and as the hours of labor are shortened, 

^‘Principles of Economics,” p. 299; Aldeii, “The Unemployed,” 
p. , Herm ann , ” Oekonomische Fragen und Probleme der Gegenwart.” 
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the pace is quickened 


tend 


men must think faster in order to 


, . -**-**xv ill oi 

ac inery, as a rule, than to perform manual 


Among a body of laborers accustomed in theirTwrcoMtrj 
to manual labor, there will always be a certain number whi 

Am" "P to intensity required „ 

America Mere strength and sinew, if not accompanied by 

fn f * ^ nervous organization, may, there- 

oie, be at a discount in the modern labor market.' 

ong with these tendencies has come the formation of 
ra es unions. The development of modem industry has 

orced higher organization; and just as Franklin said to the 

th^Tr conditions of industry say to 


the laborer, '‘join or die. 

^ _ a 


1 - . ” - Those who in consequence of 

n 1 ions or character cannot organize, and v/ho for the 

^ ^''8’ to the ranks of low-skilled labor, find it 
onstantly more and more difficult to maintain themselves. 

ough at the start they may have possessed a degree of 
efficiency that formerly would have won them place and 

f i>ow unable to get work, and through 

petuated^^^ idleness their incapacity is intensified and per- 


he most palpable means by which occupation lessens the 
capacity of the individual is accident. The industry in 

most conspicuous is transportation, and no 
. ^ world offers more illustrations of such injury 

^ ®^Pl^y®es than the United States, as will be 
seen by reference to Table XXII. 

TnjiT*L-» figures vary fiom year to year. For example. Den- 

kill ^ ^iUed no passengers in 1903-1904, but did 

kill one for 1904-1905. Tasmania killed none in 1903 and 
Victoria only one to twenty million journeys. 

vol. machinery, O’Connell, Jour, of Soc., 

y 1.. p. 491 , greater tension in glass-blowing, Hayes, p. 498. 
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TABLE XXII. 


Railway Accidents,* 1902-1004. 



Passengers. 

Kmployek.s. 

Killed, 1 in 

Injured, 1 in 

Killed, 1 in 

Injured, 1 to 

United States . 

1,957,441 

84,424 

364 

22 

Great Britain . 

8,073,000 

445,000 

736 

88 

Germany . 

11,701,354 

2,113,471 

1199 

451 

Belgium 

33,151,173 

431,937 

2266 

98 

Austria-Hungary 

9,432,303 

1,328,551 

1908 

36.3 

France .... 

6,200,000 

1,062,000 

964 

355 

Switzerland 

12,237,515 

849,820 

1070 

42 

Denmark . 

18,935,151 

9,467,000 

• • # 


Norway .... 

7,690,000 

4,360,000 

• • • 

• • • 

Sweden .... 

6,667,000 

3,450,000 

• • • 

0 0 0 

Russia .... 

1,080,000 

250,000 

• tt * 

0 0 • 

Spain .... 

2,000,000 

308,000 

• ■ • 

* C » 

Canada .... 

1,120,000 

158,000 

• • • 

• 

Victoria . . . 

20,000,000 

208.000 

0 


* • • 

Tasmania . 

m m m 

271,000 

m m 0 


New South Wales 

5,000,000 

589,000 

m m m 

• • • 

South Australia . 

6,667,000 

2,500,000 

• • • 



* Parsons, “The Railwa 3 ' 8 ,'’ etc., p. 444. 


Mr. Parsons comments as follows upon these figures : — 

“ It appears from these figures that railroad travel is safest in Den¬ 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Grermany, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, and Australia, that it is more dangerous in Great Britain 
than in any of the above-named countries, and that in the United 
States it is most dangerous of all; about six times as dangerous as in 
Germany, seventeen times as dangerous as in Belgium, three times as 
dangerous as in France, and four times as dangerous as in Great Britain. 

• . . In the United States the control by the law is not effective, and 
we see . . , the tendency to look first, last, and all the time at the 

cost and to avoid the expenditure necessary to abolish grade crossings, 
etc., if they think it will be cheaper to pay damages.” 

Many of these accidents occur because the railway com¬ 
panies do not wish to go to the expense of newer equipment, 
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such as block signals and automatic couplers • and 
because of excessively long hours of laL ’reSi„?®" 
emergencies, even to twenty or thirf„ >“ 

duty. Kot the least serious aspect of th — 

fact that railway employees are comne '“Junes is the 
at the age of hip-hesf • “°“>Paratively young men, 

the state. ighest eco^mic value to their families andto’ 

United Sates\SaLs^£ ““o 

feXage of fftn^* rtT Population. The per! 

labor to 40.2 per°cent'iirr'*^T*^''T®® 

t1.ere“rfhe u T theLerage, 

killed or ininr»^ 1,600,000 persons are 


• . - viiuii j.,oui 

illed or injured annually in this country. 

-- minor accidents. It seems to be the ex- 


And this does 


opriPTioxa J ‘‘'^^luenrs. xt seems to be the ex- 

fatal to no f companies that the ratio of 

Manv accidents claims are as one to one hundred.' 

iviany of these case 5 ? wot-o __ , r. , , 


fit PQQOOX-04-- -prooaDiy provided for by bene- 

of the on rnaintained by the men or by the relief work 

of the’n ^ F^ co^^rse makes no atonement to the industry 
pacitv ^ whole for the amount of personal car 

munLi^r usually be easy to trace 

althono-h ^ pven case to an accident on a railroad, 

some ea« ® author has himself been called to deal with 
dent«? • ^ cstitution resulting directly from such acci- 

afterwrav ^cquently pauperism does not result until years 
attftmnf . ^ cn a widowed mother has broken down in the 

caoabr family, or when some aged or in- 

of the family I! incapacity 


”^ln “®'"*a-in him longer. 

xn xao7 Francis H. McLean made a renort of a. detailed 

■n,..., «, rae „ ”S.. IS" 

P dency, which had come to the notice of charitable 

1 Hunter, “Poverty.” Appendix, po. 344-345. 
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societies. The nature of these disabilities is shown in the 


following list: ^ — 

Trade disease.13 

Building.82 

Electrical.6 

Transportation.26 

Machinery ..76 

Street (drivers and messengers).37 

Dock work.11 

Explosions.2 

Elevator (attendants only).7 

Blasting.13 

Lifting, strains, blows (result hernia).388 

Miscellaneous.77 

736 


It is of special significance that about one-half of these 
accidents occurred to men under 40, belonging to the un¬ 
skilled trades, whose wages were less than S15 per week. 
Of the total number 421, or 57 per cent, were permanently 
disabled: Amputation of fingers and toes, 7; amputation 
of legs, feet, hands, or arms, 20 ; brain injured, 10 ; partially 
crippled, 8 ; paralyzed, 5 ; blinded, 53 ; permanently injured 
by lead poisoning, 2; spine injured, 2; internal injuries, 3; 
loss of hearing, 1; deaf and dumb, 1; hernia resulting in 
partial loss of wage-earning ability, at least 250 ; insane, 21; 
killed, 45. What the inevitable cost of public and private 
relief for these persons and their families would be, it is im¬ 
possible to estimate, but there had been spent already an 
average of $50 per person in 92 cases; 111 had received 
hospital cafe for periods of one month to one year, 53 blind 

and 20 insane persons must be supported, and there were 

__ « 

varying amounts of medical expenditure for all the remain¬ 
der. But this is not all; there was a marked deterioration 

in a considerable number of families, resulting from these 

• • • 

injuries, shown in chronic dependency, intemperance not 

^ Report to N. Y. State Conf. of Charities and Corrections, 1907, pub¬ 
lished in part in “ Charities and the Commons,*’ vol. xix., pp. 1203 £f. 
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before present, lowering of standards of living . 

ea^th broken, family disrupted, habits of begging devd’ 
oped, savmg^sed, furniture pawned, and familfes evicted 
Accidents iS'inining, though very common, have not been 
a IS ically tabulated as thoroughly as railway injuries 
The occurrence of four mining disasters within a period of 

6 M December, 1907, in which alone 

6 ^ persons were killed, will illustrate the economic loss in 

wage-earning capacity and the consequent burden of depend- 

inhabitants the monthly wage 

$17,600; 130 resident families and 

probably 120 families in the old country were left without 
means of sunnort. 


IS acknowledged that a large part of the injuries incident 
such occupations as transportation, mining, and factory 
abor are preventable, and if there were as much direct pro6t 
e-protecting devices as there is in inventions for economy 

the number of such catastrophes would 
pi y ecline. the aspects of prevention and 

., s-f the moment concerned, but 

ere is a ready promise of remedy in legislation making 

mp oyers liable in industrial insurance and in propositions 

tor workingmen’s compensation, the cost of which will be 

e to the expense of production and finally borne by the 
consumer. 


ere is a destruction of personal capacity and a strong 
ency to degeneration in a large number of occupations 
ause o the disease-begetting conditions that surround 
e wor . Much more has been done in England and Euro- 

hflt^source of diseases that 
. 1 .^ ' . in occupation than in this country. From 

1 ^ 1 - Q-mazzini published his memorable work, “He 

tepnfVi^ <^um Eiatriba,” in the latter part of the seven- 

publishedand^th*'*®* Occupations,” 

f and the weighty volume on Dangerous 
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Trades” by Thomas Oliver and his collaborators in 1902, 
there has been a series of careful studies of the disease- 
engendering conditions of the trades and professions. 

In this country, however, only a few of tlie labor bureaus 
have investigated this feature of the conditions of labor. 
Among the first to do so carefully was the New Jersey 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the results appear in its 
Annual Reports for 1889, 1890, and 1891. Tlie effect of 
occupations upon the health and duration of the trade life 
of workmen was traced in three industries — pottery, hat¬ 
making, and glass-blowing. As specimens of the facts 
brought to light by the investigation of these trades may 
be cited that of pot-makers, who prepare the pots in 
which the raw material for glass is melted. These pots are 
made of fine clay, which requires a great deal of care in 
its preparation, involving grinding, pulverizing the dry 
clay, its mixture, and tempering. At that time little 
attention was paid to the improvement of the machinery 
in use and the buildings in which these processes were 
conducted, so as to keep the workmen from inhaling the 
dust. As a consequence, from ten to fifteen years was 
about the length of time a man could work at the trade 
continuously in health. The report of the same Bureau 
in 1905 shows a most encouraging decline of the worst 
conditions in this dangerous trade. While there are a 
few establishments in which “lead colic,” “potter’s asthma,” 
and tuberculosis, the characteristic diseases of this oc¬ 
cupation, are still produced by antiquated methods of 
manufacture, and by excessive dust, in the majority 
of them the trade is now fairly healthful. It is particu¬ 
larly significant that in proportion as the trade has 

become less deadly, intemperance has declined among the 
employees. 

In recent years the Massachusetts State Board of Health 
has made a careful investigation of conditions affecting 
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tions. 


safety 


first in point of nrodnoHriTt^^®®3,cliusetts stands 

Jd LC“ t?; l"iS “■>“ 


of irritatin 


VI *' --^healthful because 

lungs. In “the" iirttns'if 

deaths ol .m ope Jt-:es"arnr4n"r^^ ^ :: 

do the general death-rat^.^ r.f 4 . _ ^ ^ 


nose nr towns ens’affp.d in lines of 


industrv Of ^-T. no «ugagea in other lines of 

tigated 19 ?f manufacturing establishments inves- 

conditions and'^^^'^ manufacture under nearly ideal 

^uuamons, and 23 under _. , 


conditions 9 q T ^nder nearly ideal 

moderate]; V .a"” '' designated as good, 

in 16 • ^ !,f “^'^‘mns prevail in 35, and distinctly bad 

in ±o, in all of the two latter ela.t,.<,P.« fi,. ___ 


in 16 • in all nf 35, and distinctly bad 

marked imn ^ ntter classes, the report declares, 

penditure Possible without unreasonable ex- 

he unwholesome conditions in these establish- 

3t of Door lip-hf 4roT^a,,.^ _ , 


ments Tetc- "“”'"°‘®some conditions in these establish- 

rrMcial 1 e T' “'"P"’’® “r, non-regulation of 

^no aJtifi and undue heat 

dust (some 


v entilation. 


same 


dust), lack of cleanliness, and poor 
In this report, as in almost every other on the 
mention is marlp. r»f ^-iio — :^ j:£c __ 


of fhp o,;. 1 V reckless indifference 

tions elT themselves to ordinary hygienic precau 

apathy of WOTkmen'^irrth'^ ** factory. This 

it necessary for the state 


it nece«i«?flr f 4 .u neglect of employers have made 

comnetitie^ **** *° interfere and fix the plan© of 

n^ work^e i”’" employers are not allowed to go 

nor workmen to permit themsel,...o i._,_The 


nor worhkee 1 employers are not allowed 

Massri ts 


anv mi #ac! 4 -i s-kvn, a. a . pFoposes that when there is 

factories to be^well liehrequiring 
ors shall noo ^ clean, and sanitary, the inspect- 

factories car ^ standard the conditions existing in those 
actories carrying on a similar .i. i -u- -- 


factoriPQ poy. • nard the conditions existing in those 

where the he^th^s^f business, in similar buildings, 


Reports 
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The influence of occupation upon health may be studied 
by means of mortality statistics, especially those of occupa¬ 
tional mortality and morbidity. It is generally recognized 
that there is a higher death-rate among laboring classes than 
among the well-to-do, but a careful search among statistics 
collected by American bureaus of labor and for the Federal 
census shows that we have no vital statistics that are a safe 
guide in considering occupational mortality. This results 
from the fact that a person frequently changes his occupa¬ 
tion before death. Thus, if we were to take the average 
age of students at death, it would be very low; but this 
would not prove that it was unhealthful to be a student, but 
only that nearly all students are comparatively young — 
those that die included. The average age at death of judges 
must manifestly be greater than that o^^^yers, irrespective 
of the healthfulness of the two occupations. The average 
age at death of almshouse paupers would be very high. In 
the case of female operatives the low average is no doubt 
partly due to the fact that many women leave the mills after 
the cares of a family come to them, and if they die in ex¬ 
treme old age as the mothers of families, their early service 
in the mills is forgotten ; whereas, if they had died young, 
while in the mills, their cases would have helped to keep 
down the average age at death of female operatives. 

English statisticians have been giving much attention to 
this subject for a generation. Er. Farr gives the data for 
the following table as to the number surviving at certain 
Q-fl^-periods in certain occupations. 

According to this calculation, which is based upon very 
wide inductions, the most unhealthful business is that of an 
innkeeper, or, as we would say, saloon-keeper. This illus¬ 
trates again the interaction of personal and occupational 
causes of degeneration. Next to this comes the business of 

the butcher, and so on up, the most healthful occupation 
being that of a farmer. 
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TABLE XXIII.* 


Number Living at Stated Aoes out op 1000 Living at Age 26. 


Ages. 


Farmer . 
Shoemaker 
W eaver. 
Grocer . . , 

Blacksmith 
Carpenter . . 

Tailor . 
Laborer 
Miner . . . 

Baker . 
Butcher 
Innkeeper . 


898.5 

908.8 


821.19 730.06 

812.46 690.65 


920.3 822.78 696.04 


923.7 

918.8 


639.64 

691.64 
581.20 


826.68 696.02 617.38 

804.84 672.02 1 547.02 

906.5 I 812.18 I 676.58 676.38 

883.7 758.17 631.68 644.10 

902.1 789.36 652.85 657.61 

915.1 810.79 646.97 636.69 


924.1 


787.36 620.51 618.04 


887.0 740.64 669.47 461.41 


861.7 684.99 491.13 


395.38 


* Based on table given by William Parr, “ Vital Statistics,” p. 397. 


? i ^ _ _ _ 

Another l^ble (see p. 127) based on English experience 
^ves a much wider range of occupations, taking the rate of 
clergymen as 100 for a basis of comparison. 

‘ ^ seen that the mortality in different industries 

^ ^ iBortality of clergymen, for instance, 

B en as one hundred, that of men engaged in earthen- 
are manufacture is three times as great and of inn and 
servants almost four times as great. Er. Ogle grouped 

heads^'^^^^ mortality under the following general 

^^orking in a cramnefl ot* «o aiiir_ 


weavers. 


xposure to the action of poisonous or irritating sub- 
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TABLE XXIV. 


Comparative Mortality in Certain Occupation.**.* 


Il 

Occupation. 

j Co.MPARATfYK 

Mortality. 

Occupation. 

u: 

< f- ' 

> C 

o 

Clergymen^ Priests^ Min- 

f 

1 

Carpenters, Joiners . 

148 

1 XStiC-'i*S •••••• • 

100 

Cabinet-makers, Uphol- 


Lawyers. 

152 

sterers . 

173 

Medical Men. 

202 

Plumbens, Painters, Gla- 


Gardeners. 

108 

* 

ziers. 

216 

Farmers. 

114 

Blacksmiths. 

175 

Agricultural Laborex'S . 

126 

Engine, Machine, Boiler 


Fishermen. 

143 

Makers. 

155 

Commercial Clerks . 

179 

Silk Manufacture . . 

152 

Commercial Travellers . 

171 

Wool, Worsted Manufac- 


Innkeepers, Liquor Dealers 

274 

ture. 

18C 

Inn, Hotel Service . 

397 

Cotton Manufacture 

i 

196 

Brewers. 

245 

Cutlers, Scissors-makers . 

229 

Butchers. 

211 

Gunsmiths. 

186 

Bakers. 

172 

File-makers. 

300 

Corn Millers. 

172 

Paper-makers .... 

129 

Grocers. 

139 

Glass-workers .... 

214 

Drapers. 

159 

E arthe n w are - m akers 

314 

Shopkeepers generally . 

158 

Coal Miners. 

160 

Tailors. 

189 

Cornish Miners .... 

331 

Shoemakers. 

166 

Stone, Slate Quarries . 

202 

Hatters. 

192 

Cab, Omnibus Service . 

267 

Printers. 

193 

Railway, Road, Laborers . 

185 

Bookbinders. 

210 

Costermongers, Hawkers, 


Builders, Masons, Brick- 


Street Sellers .... 

308 

layers. 

174 




* Calculation made by Dr. Ogle for 1880-1881 and reproduced In Mayo-Smith, “Ststta- 
tics and Sociology,” p. 165. 


stances, such as phosphorus, mercury, lead, or infected 
hair or wool, as dippers of lucifer matches, hatters, file- 

makers. 
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3 Excessive work, mental or physical esncci^ii 

“I workfng"fisher^er 


4. 

5. 


dealers. 


p X-h. • j- C-V A, ^ y 

e effect of alcoholic drinks. 



-7 

innkeepers, spirit 


^T "^T *1 ^ as miners. 

• Inhalation of dust, increasing the mortalitv fmn, 
phthisis and diseases of the luno-s • thp pfFA/>f • ^ 

uxuiiig to amount and character of dust • Tnn«f • 
potter “‘I <1-* of «tone, 

«ir5 “ 

As comnared witu _ ^ ^^upacions. 


ocpiiT^aHy^vao 4 .U j. j> , talitj figuics lor tweDtj-tliree 

the mortality of agricuU^uri^tT t lowest; assuming 

of mortal^fTr'^r to be one hundred, the ratio 

pared with^f ^ other occupations is shown. As com- 
tions — mortality in the first seven occupa- 

copper-worlr cutlers, file-makers, glass-makers, 

erg_f gunsmiths, and iron and steel manufactur- 

rate from certain diZ . 

The pfFpnf r • i. shown in columns 3 and 4. 

tion is showii°in Table"xxVI “ constrained posi- 

of certain occunations » f**®.mortality figures 

Buf fhp ^ compared with agriculture. 

broue-ht fn K ®^ory regarding the degenerative influences 

•S oof L . o „ S^nrb 

but of class mortalit/ *f ®®®»Pational mortality, 

only with the diseaserand“deaTh?ff'af f 

mortality we deal al<,„ deaths of adults, whereas m class 

nors and of fne ‘ ®f 

shows that out of 100 OOO^t^if ^nsell 

nearly 10,000 more „iii f**® “PP®'' ®'®®®®®’ 
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TABLE XXV.* 

Certain Dusty Occupations. 

Comparative Mortality from Specified Causes. 


Mortality Fionaits 


Occupation. 

Ratio. 

Phtbisid. 

Diseases of 
Resjiiratory 
System. 

Dism^es of 
C iri*til.at^nrv 
System. 

Agriculturist .... 

100 

106 

115 

83 

Potter, Earthenware 





Manufacturer . 

453 

333 

668 

227 

Cutler. 

407 

382 

618 

167 

File-maker. 

373 

402 

423 

204 

Glass-maker. 

335 

295 

445 

157 

Copper-worker .... 

317 

294 

406 

186 

Gunsmith ..... 

294 

324 

325 

163 

Iron and Steel Manu- 





facturer . 

292 

195 

460 

162 

Zinc-worker. 

266 

240 

347 

126 

Stone-quarrier .... 

261 

209 

307 

137 

Brass-worker .... 

250 

279 1 

273 

126 

Chimney-sweep ... 

249 

260 

291 

142 

Lead-worker .... 

247 

148 

397 

272 

Cotton Manufacturer. 

244 

202 

338 

162 

Cooperand Wood Turner 

238 

250 

276 

137 

Rope-maker. 

220 

219 

267 

118 

Bricklayer, Mason 

215 

225 

261 

130 

Carpet Manufacturer . 

213 

226 

245 

87 

Tin-worker. 

204 

217 

234 

124 

Wool Manufacturer . 

202 

191 

256 

131 

Locksmith. 

194 

223 

205 

104 

Blacksmith.. 

177 

159 

233 

136 

Baker, Confectioner . 

177 

185 

207 

130 

i 


* From Oliver’s “Dangerous Trades,” p. 135 . 

population at large,^ For our purpose perhaps the most con¬ 
venient class-mortality statistics are those prepared by Di. 

^“Rate of Mortality,” etc., in the Upper and Professional Classes, 

Table n. 
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Grimshaw, Registrar-General of Ireland o-iV^r, 

ence in Dublin for the four years 1883 ^ 1886? SeTrt 
rates per 1000 for children under five years of?„ 

found to be, in the professional class, 20.52; middle! Ss'l' 

TABI/E XXVI.* 

Certain Unhealthpde Occupations. 

if ^ ^ ^ ^ » 

■. .. V K ^ IH. M m ^ 


1 Mortality Figures. 

j Occupation'. 

Ii 

Ratio. 

1 Phthisis. 

J Diseases of 

1 Respiratory 
System. 

Diseases of 
Circulatory 
System. 

Agriculturist 

1 • # 

I Bookbinder 

1 • • • 

1 Printer. 

1 Musician . i 

1 * * • 1 

1 Hatter . 

1 * • 1 
1 Hairdresser ... I 

j Tailor.j 

j Draper. 

Shoemaker . . . , I 

100 

246 

1 1 

236 

231 

221 

211 

200 

198 

106 

325 

1 326 1 

322 

301 

276 

271 

260 

256 

116 

218 

1 214 

200 

210 1 
213 

196 

181 

181 

83 

115 

133 

191 
' 141 

179 

121 

135 

121 


Th^A ’ general service and pauper class, 108 . 73 . 

acrt^ rkf ^ were such as to give a specially high percent- 

afd f>. binder fifteen in the second and third classes, 

exppcjQ^^ children under five years of age is so 

g nri^ ^ ast-named class that the percentage of per- 

fifteen was there not up to the average. Thus 

unon fhp bear upon the poor, and especially 

undpr ^ fourfold way. First, the number 

is rplnfi’ of age, and therefore of non-producers, 

larffp Tin ^ u j ffic expense of a disproportionately 

large number of deaths is imposed upon the poor ; third, the 

^ British Medical Journal^ vol. ii., 1887, p. 241. 
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amount of sickness is disproportionately large ; and, fourth, 
the number of births is larger than in the upper classes. 
The effect these influences will have upon a population of 
1000 in each class appears in Table XXVII. 


TABLE XXVII. 

Burdens and Burden-bearing Power of 1000 Persons in 
Various Classes, Population of Dublin (1883-1886). 


Class. 

No. OF Per- 

SONS UNDER 15. 

o ^ 

oO 

fd 

Ph o 

Deaths. 

Vears of 

Sickness. 

Years of 
Health 

FOR 

Per>ons 

OVER IT). 

Ratio of 

SiCKKE.SS TO 

EFFErTl\ E 
Health. 

Professional and 
Independent . 

229 

771 

15.20 

1 

30.40 j 

1 

746.5 

1 ; 24.5 

Middle . . 

300 

700 

26.21 

52.42 i 

603.3 

1 ; 12.6 

Artisans and 
Petty Shop¬ 
keepers . . 

322 

678 

23.00 

46.00 

64o,6 

1 ; 14 

General Service 

277 
_i 

723 

37.79 

75.58 

665.5 

1 ; 08.8 


By ^‘effective health,” as used in the table, is meant the 
health of persons fifteen years of age or over; that is, of per¬ 
sons capable of doing something for their own support, and 
possibly for the care of relatives. It seems that in Class I. 
there will be one year of sickness to 24.5 of effective health ; 
in Class II. one to 12.6 ; in Class III. one to 14 ; and in Class 
ly. one to 8.8. Thus we have some explanation of how the 
nigh death-rate among the unfortunate classes operates to 
impose burdens that crush them. 

It has already been pointed out how constant and con¬ 
spicuous a factor sickness is in bringing persons to apply 
for relief and compelling them to become inmates of institu¬ 
tions.^ The incidence of this burden upon those least able 
to bear it is again illustrated in a table derived from 

^ p. 42, Chap. II., case-counting. 
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material supplied by Korosi, the 


Budapesth. 


eminent statistician ol 


TABLE XXVIII, 


MonT.„xT A.P Mobb„>»v F.™ Occup.t.o.,.. 


OcOUPATIOIf. 


No. I No, 

Living j Living 
at 25. 1 at 60, 


Years op 
Life, 25-60. 


# * 


376.2 


Merchan ts 
Tailors 

• • 

Shoemakers . 

Servan ts . 
Day Laborers 


♦ Josef Korosi, “ Mittheilung, 
Budapesth, 18T6, p. 26. 


Years OP IyearsofI Ratio or 
Health, Sickness Health t 

25-60. I 25-60. ( Sickness, 


28 , 501,23 
25 , 673.45 
23 , 872.38 
22 , 416.92 
22 , 317.04 


27 . 676.63 
24 , 515.91 
22 , 624.78 
20 , 997.32 

20 . 823.64 


33.5: ] 

21.1: I 
18.2:1 
14.7: 1 
13.9: 1 


uber Individuale Alortalitats — Beobachtiingen 
lOMp'erstls of 25 with 

35 years • of fh ^"‘“3 at the end of 

shoemakers 376 ^-*‘’® 

ers onlv 2^ 7 ^ ^ servants, 290; and of the day labor- 

of ’life Hved \ number of years 

of life falUri Ai! than this, of the years 

the ' b® of sickness. 


the 


the sam4» fk; • - or sicKness. (Jr to state 

years in whi if T ®^“°*ber way, the merchant will have 31} 
Lv -bile J 


provide for one of sickness. 

fully invMtiea^''fh^ afforded by Watson who has care- 

ladependent Order oroITTeHow ‘**®. ^.^"“bester Unity 

“— vJaa .rellows, which is represent^' 


tive of English workingmen generaTly. 

-I-t 18 84>^n ■fk.wA _ r»,«. J 


very 


becomes 
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fifteen years from two to ten weeks per annum. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that these are probably somewhat 
superior workmen and that the experience of friendly soci¬ 
eties underestimates the amount of prevailing sickness. 

TABLE XXIX. 

Mortality ani> Sickness Rates.* 


Manchester Unity Independent Order of Odd Fellows (Watson, 1893-1897). 


Ages. 

! Anntal 

Rate of Mortai^tty 

PER 1000 Me.mbekb. 

AhNFAL 

Kate or Sioicnkss 

PER ?i1f.mhbe 

( Weeks) 

16-19 

2.5 

.92 

20-24 

‘ 3.7 

.90 

25-29 

4.6 

.95 

30-34 

6.5 

1.06 

35-39 

7.0 

1.27 

40—44 

9.5 

1.58 

45-49 

11.7 

1.99 

50-54 

16.9 

2 75 

55-59 

24.2 

4.02 

60-64 

35.6 

6.31 

65-69 

64.1 

10.59 

70-74 

80.9 

17.40 

75-79 

120.4 

1D 

80-84 

176.6 

32.27 

85-89 

232.6 

36.12 

90-94 

284.7 

38.89 

96 and over 

440.0 

38.57 


* Reprinted in Am. Jout'. of Soc., vol. xxvii., p. 4S9. 


Of all the forms of illness to which the laboring classes 
are liable, tuberculosis is the most devastating. In Ham¬ 
burg, Germany, the people who pay taxes on an income under 
1000 marks hav'e a death-rate from tuberculosis almost four 
times as great as that of the people with an income over 
3500 marks. In Glasgow casual laborers have double the 
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average City death-rate from this disease and between tt 
ages of 45 and 65 their rate is twelve times that of the nn! 
essional class. In the last census year there were in 

United States 110,000 deaths from consumption, and sta t 

ticians believe that there are not less than 330,000 S 
16 and* disease. Between the ages of 

all deaths of American males is from this cause. The 

close reljjtion between this disease and the different classes 

of occupations is illustrated in a table collated fromEne- 
iisn experience. ® 

TABLE XXX. 

Mortality from Consumption. 

In Certain Groups of Occupations, English Experience (1890-1892).* 

Rate per 1000 at each age. 



)-9 

X 

H 

s 

X 

0 




(O 

O GO 
X M 


O 


P 

OS 




^ J 
O pi 

^ J 


.6 

1.4 

1.6 

2.1 

2.9 

3.2 

2.8 


.6 

2.0 

3.2 

4.7 

4.9 

3.4 

2.0 


* Hoffmann, Am. Jo. ofSoe., vol. xxvii., p. 4S9. 

#1 ^Hhealthful trades and common labor show a 

f>i HI ore than twice that of the agricultural class on 

f H-Hd the professional class on the other, and 

s in t ose years of life when wage-earners are of most 
e not only to their families but to society. The further 
ss entai ed by the long and costly sickness which precedes 
a may be demonstrated by the experience of a singlo 
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trade. President G. W. Perkins of the International Cigar- 
makers Union reported that 51 per cent of all deaths in that 
trade in 1888 were due to tuberculosis; and although the 
per cent of deaths had fallen in 1905 to one-half, a total 
amount of $73,000 was paid in that year in sick and death 
benefits on account of consumption.^ Yet cigar-making is by 
no means the most unhealthy of trades. Referring again to 
Table XXV. on p. 129, we see that the worst of the dust-pro¬ 
ducing occupations— pottery and earthenware manufacture, 
cutlery and file-making, glass-blowing, copper-working — 
have a mortality from tuberculosis alone, two to four times 
that of farm-workers; and from respiratory diseases, two to 
six times as great. 

Yet excessive dustiness is only one of many causes of 
tuberculosis. It is primarily a disease of under-vitalization, 
due to underfeeding, overwork, congestion, and bad sanitary 
conditions. Ur. Hull and Ur. Hedger, in an investigation 
of certain poor districts of Chicago, named as conditions of 
employment tending to spread and increase consumption; 
low wages, high rents, and consequent crowding; excessive 
fatigue from long and irregular hours of work, and unsani¬ 
tary conditions of the place of employment, such as deficient 
daylight and sunlight, foul air, and poor food.^ 

Having studied the effect of certain unhealthful conditions 
of labor in producing disease among adults, we turn to the 
consideration of the employment of children. Child-labor 
was one of the first causes of degeneration attacked by the 
English philanthropists of the nineteenth century, and at the 
beginning of the twentieth century in the United States it 
continues to be a conspicuous point of attack for social work¬ 
ers. Until very recently the discussion of the question has 
been based on inadequate information as to the facts, but in 
1907, Bulletin 69 of the United States Census Bureau pre- 

1 Charities, vol. xvi., p. 207, 1906. 

2 Ibid., vol. xvi., pp. 205-209. 
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TABLE XXXI, 




^iLD Labor in the United States ( 1900 ).* 


OCCUPATION. 


All Occupations. 

Agricultural Laborers .... 
Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, etc. 
Boot and Shoe Makers and Repairers 

Draymen, Hackmen, Teamsters, etc. 
Glass-workers 

Laborers (not specified) 

^"Launderers and Laundresses . 

Messengers and Errand and Office "bojs 
Metal-workers. 

Miners and Quarrymen. 

Backers and Borters .... 

Bainters, Glaziers, and Varnishers . 
Brinters, Lithographers, and Bressmen 
Salesmen and Saleswomen . 

Servants and alters 
_ * • • 

Textile Mill Operatives . 

Cotton Mill. 

Hosiery and Knitting Mill 
Silk Mill. 

Woollen Mill . . . . ! 

All other . 


Textile Workers. 

Dressmakers. 

Milliners. 

Seamstresses. 

Shirt, Collar, and Cuff Makers . 
Tailors and Tailoresses 
All other. 

Tobacco and Cigar Factory Operatives 
Woodworkers. 

All Other Occupations . 


Numbkb. 


1 , 760,178 


1 , 064,446 
26,666 
8,232 
11,666 
6,366 
128,617 
7,011 
42,021 
23,371 
24,209 
7,241 
3,240 
6,279 
20,322 
138,065 
82,004 


36,070 


11,462 

11,920 

104,081 


Peb Cam 
Dibtbibutioh, 

100.0 


•Continental D.8. Bulletin 69 (1907), U.8. Census, p. 16, 
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sented the essentials for a clear understanding of the extent 
and location of the evil. Table XXXI. shows the number of 
children, i.e. persons over ten and under sixteen years of 
age, engaged in gainful occupations in the United States in 

1900. 

It is apparent that by far the most important occupation for 
children is that of agricultural laborers. Of the 1,750,178 
children at work, 60.2 per cent were on the farm, four- 
fifths of them assisting their parents. Since farm work for 
children is not generally regarded as injurious to health or 
morals and does not necessarily interfere with school attend¬ 
ance, attention should be fixed upon the occupations of the 
688,207 children employed in other occupations. The dis¬ 
tribution of this group by age and sex is shown in Table 

XXXII. 

TABLE XXXU. 


Breadwinners 10 to 15 Years of Age, exclitsivk of those Em¬ 
ployed IN Agricultural Pursuits, in Continental. Unitei> 
States (1900).* 


Age. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Per Cent 

DiSTRI ELATION. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 1 

Cent. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe 

male. 

Total . . 

688,207 

409,721 

59.5 ' 

278,486 

40.5 

100.0 

100.0 ^ 

1 

100.0 

10 years . . 

20,683 

11,706 

56.6 : 

1 

8.977 

43.4 

3.0 

2.9 

32 

11 years . . 

26,971 

15,754 

58.4 

11,217 

41.6 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

12 years . , 

49,670 

29,756 

59.9 

19,914 

40.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.2 

13 years . . 

89,0;14 

63,029 

59.6 

36,005 

40.4 

12.9 

12.9 

12.9 

14 years . . 

191,023 

113,429 

59.4 

77,594 

40.6 

27.8 

27.7 

27.9 

15 years . . 

310,826 

186,047 

59.9 

124,779 

40.1 

45.2 

45.4 

44.8 


* Bulletin 69, p, 9. 


The evils of child-labor depend partly upon the age arid 
sex of the child employed and partly upon the character of 
the occupation. About 45 per cent of these children were 
15 years of age, and a majority of them boys; for such as 
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these labor is not necessarily objectionable, except as it cuts 
them off from all but the most elementary education. H 
the occiyation were an apprenticeship at a trade under health- 
ful conditions, it might be equivalent in value to a year 
of formal school training at this period of life; but under 
the conditions of modern industry this is seldom the case 

, least 377,381 children under 14, of whom 

lod,707 are girls, whose employment outside the home may 

be regarded as almost inevitably injurious. To these should 
be added the 124,779 girls between 15 and 16 to whom 
wage-earning employment is likely to be far more dangerous 
than to boys of the same age. Of the total number of girls at 
work, 42 per cent were servants and waitresses. The degree 
of injury from such employment depends upon a variety of 
conditions, but is on the whole probably less than that to 
which textile operatives (16.8 per cent) and textile-workers 
( . per cent) are exposed. The boys under 16 are chiefly 

engaged as laborers, messengers, errand and office boys (9.2 
per cent), textile-mill operatives (8.6 per cent), miners and 
quarrymen (5.9 per cent), and metal-workers (5.2 per cent). 

n order to ascertain more in detail the family relationships 
and social conditions, 23,657 child breadwinners between 10 

engaged as cotton-mill operatives, messenger boys, 
coal-mine workers, dressmakers, etc., tobacco and silk mill 
operatives, and glass-workers were classified by the census 
ureau. The results show that these children belonged as 
a^c ass to large families of six to eight persons, that as a whole 

were far more illiterate than non-working children, and 
that two-thirds of them belonged to families in which there 
were two, three, and even more older breadwinners. The vari- 
ations range from 188 families with no older breadwinner, in 
w ich the child was apparently the sole dependence, to 264 
amihes having no dependent members, in which all the 
older members were wage-earners, and in which the labor of 
children ought to be entirely unnecessary. 
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Beyond these figures there are no authoritative American 
studies as there are in England, France, and Germany, 
showing the physical deterioration in those who are early 
put to work at tasks which are too heavy for them or 
which, by their nature, prevent normal development. ISfr. 
Frederick Hoffmann, the statistician, has contended that 
there is a tendency in the discussion of child labor, as in 
all social agitation, to overlook the necessity for a basis of 
facts and to exaggerate exceptional instances of abuse. On 
this ground he argues that no legislation on radical lines 
should be made until it has been ascertained whether chil¬ 
dren employed at different trades are realU' physically in¬ 
jured, stunted in their growth, or hindered in their develop¬ 
ment.^ 

Dr. Felix Adler, on the other hand, declares that it is 
a “sheer humiliation” to have to prove by argument that 
a child of ten or twelve years is stunted and crippled by 
laboring ten hours a day.^ It would seem that the facts 
of English experience during the whole of the nineteenth 
century should be sufficient to prove the contention of 
reformers that child labor is an inevitable cause of degen¬ 
eration. As early as 1796 the Manchester Board of Health 
embodied among their resolutions the following statement 
of facts: 


“ The large factories are generally injurious to the constitution 
of those employed in them, from the close confinement which is en¬ 
joined, from the debilitating effects of hot or impure air, and from 
the want of the active exercises which nature points out as essential 
in childhood and youth to invigorate the system, and to fit our species 
for the employments and duties of manhood. The untimely labor of 
the night and the protracted labor of the day, with respect to chil- 

“ The Social and Medical Aspects of Child Labor,” N. C. C., 1903. 
For the historical arguments in favor of child labor, see Anna/s, vol. 
xxvii.. No. 2, pp. 313-320; pp. 281 ff. 

2 Address, National Child Labor Committee, Second Annual Conven¬ 
tion, December, 1905. 
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War 


the 


dren, not only tend to diminish future expectations as to the sum d 
e and industry, by impairing the strength and destroying the yiui 
stamina of the rising generation, but it too often gives eLouragUll 
o > 'eoe®, extiavaganoe, and profligacy in the parents, who, contrarv 
to the order of nature, subsist by the oppression of their ofepring. ’u 

English philanthropists continued to prophesy the penalty 

that must follow belated and imperfect legislation for the 

protection of factory children. At the end of a centuiy, 

the physical degeneration of the English population was 
revealed by the enlistments for the 

masses of degenerate unemployables. 

In the United States, there has been recently accumulat¬ 
ing a quantity of descriptive literature on this subject. 
Dr. Daniel, from personal observation, thus describes the 
evils of certain tenement sweat-shops i 

The finishers are made up of the old and the young, the sick and 
the well. As soon as a little child can be of the least possible help, it 
must add to the family income by taking a share in the family toil. A 
child three years old can straighten out tobacco leaves or stick the 
rims which form the stamens of artificial fiowers through the petals. 
He can put the covers on paper boxes at four years. He can do some of 
the pasting of paper boxes, although as a rule this requires a child of six 
to eight years. But from four to six years he can sew on buttons and 
pull basting threads. A girl from eight to twelve can finish trousers 
as well as her mother. After she is twelve, if of good size, she can 
earn more money in a factory. The boys do practically the same work 
as the girls, except that they leave the home work earlier, and enter 
street work, as pedlers, bootblacks, and newsboys. I have seen but 
two children under three years of age working in tenements, one a boy 
two and one-half years old, who assisted the mother, and four other 
children under twelve years, in making artificial flowers. The other, 

an extraordinary case of a child of one and one-half years, who as¬ 
sisted at a kind of passementerie. 

Reprinted in Annals, vol. xxvii., p. 316 ; see Hutcheson and Harrison, 
History of Factory Liegislation. 


it 




c e way, Am. Assoc. Adv. of Sci., 1906; reprinted Annals, vol. 

., pp. 312 ff.; Lindsay, Annals, pp. 331-336; Dennis, Everybody's 
Magazine, February, 1905. 
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“The sick, as long as they can hold their heads up, must work to 
pay for the cost of their living. As soon as they are convalescent, 
they must begin again. A child from three to ten or twelve yeans 
adds by its labor from fifty cents to $1.50 per week to the family 
income. The hours of the child are as long as its strength endures or 
the work remains. A child three years old can work continuously 
from one and one-half to two hours at a time ; a child ten years old 
can work twelve hours. Obviously under such conditions the child is 
deprived of the two greatest rights which the parents and the state 
are bound to give each child : health and an education. 

“The particular dangers to the child’s health are such as can be in¬ 
duced by the confinement in the house, in an atmosphere always foul. 
The bad light under w'hich the child works causes a continual eye- 
strain, from the effects of which the child will suffer all its life. The 
brain of the child under eight years of age is not developed sufficiently 
to bear fixed attention. Hence it must be continually forced to fix its 
attention to the work, and in doing this an irreparable damage is done 
to the developing brain. A child forced to earn its bread has neither 
the time nor the opportunity to obtain an education. ’ ^ 


Mr. Owen R. L/O'vejoy cites as the results of different 
kinds of premature employment: ^ — 

“ The wrecking of the nervous system in young girls who spend the 
years of adolescence bent over sewing machines run at lightning speed ; 
the bronchial and pulmonary affections of the child of the coal-break¬ 
ers ; the languor and backwardness of the little street-trader ; the fail¬ 
ing vision of the tenement-house worker, and the diseases of the feet 
and spine which have been recently so strikingly traced by Dr. Frei¬ 
burg to the unnatural exactions of factory labor upon boys and girls.” 


In some industries the chief danger to children lies in 
accident. A report on anthracite mines in Pennsylvania 
showed that one-half of the slate-pickers in the breakers 
were under sixteen years of age ; yet 75 per cent of the 
accidents were to boys under sixteen years of age.® Mr. 
Lovejoy further points out that the subnormal wages of 

^ Report of National Consumers’ Leag^ie, 1905, pp. 28-29. 

^ “ Child Labor and Philanthropy,” N. C. C., 1907, p. 198. 

® Lovejoy, “ Child Labor in the Coal Mines,” Aiinals, vol. xxvii., No. 2, 
pp. 293 ff. 
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the parents become more and more dependent on the chil¬ 
dren’s earnings. The parasitic character of sweating indus¬ 
tries and of child labor has been pointed out by many 
modern writers. Sidney Webb, in discussing the labor of 
children who live at home and work for less than the cost 
of subsistence and nurture, and of adult women working 
at wages insufficient to keep them in full efficiency, who 
are, in fact, partially maintained by another class, saj s : — 


“ An industry, to be economically self-supporting, must maintain its 
full establishment of workers, unimpaired in numbers and vigor, witli 
a sufficient number of children to fill -vacancies caused by death e'V 
superannuation. If the employers in a particular trade are able to 
take such advantage of the necessities of their work people as to hire 
them for wages actually insufficient to provide enough food, clothing, 
and shelter to maintain them in average health ; if they are able to 
work them for hours so long as to deprive them of adequate rest and 
recreation ; and if they can subject them to conditions so dangerous 
and unsanitary as positively to shorten their lives, that trade is clearly 
obtaining a supply of labor force which it does not pay for. Such 
parasitic trades are not drawing any money subsidy from the incomes 
of other classes, but in thus deteriorating the physique, intelligence, 
and character of their operatives they are drawing on the capital stock 
of the nation.” ^ 



In reply to the objections of manj'^ modern manufacturers 
that a particular industry will be ruined if children cannot 
be employed, we may point to the prosperity of the cotton 
industry in England and such industries as glass-making in 
the United States, which appear to thrive in proportion as 
child labor has been dispensed with.^ But if some check 
to certain industries were involved in the strict limitation of 
child labor, it must be questioned whether the service to 
society is not after all worth the cost. If a particular in¬ 
dustry does not justify the employment of adults at a living 
wage under decent conditions, the community would suffer 
little from the loss of it, as compared with the destruction of 

^ Webb, Industrial Democracy,” vol. ii., p. 749. 

* Lovejoy, “ Child Labor in the Glass Industry,” Annals, pp. 303-304. 
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character and physique involved in parasitic labor. The 
time is certainly not far off when we shall demand and en¬ 
force by effective legislation, that every industry shall bear 
the full cost of legitimate production. We cannot afford 
says McKelway, to put colts to the plough. 

A study of the labor of adult women has disclosed a simi¬ 
lar tendency to deterioration of health and capacity as the 
result of inadequate wage, long, irregular hours of labor, and 
exposure to physical and social hardships. But since space 
is lacking to consider all the social tendencies toward de¬ 
generation, we must turn to a phase of employment affect¬ 
ing most injuriously wage-earners of both sexes and all ages 
in a great number of industries. Intermittent, irregular 
labor may arise from seasonal variations, or from the spas¬ 
modic nature of modern industry, or from the inclination of 
employing companies, as in the bituminous coal regions and 
the meat-packing industries, to keep a large number of men 
partially employed rather than a small number occupied all 
the time. Of the same nature is the unemployment from 
industrial crises, which leave behind a legacy of individual 
degeneration and personal unthrift. 


TABLE XXXIII. 

Applicants for Relief and Industrial Displacement 

(1895-1896). 


Cases of displacement indicating industrial con¬ 
traction 

Cases of insufficient, irregular, or poorly paid em¬ 
ployment . 

Replacement indicating no character weakness . 
Replacement indicating character weakness . . 


Number 
OF Cases. 

Peb 

I Cent. 

106 

22.4 

169 

33.6 

128 

27.1 

80 1 

16.9 

473 

100.0 
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In a study of industrial displacement made by Francis H. 
McLean from the records of the Kew York Charity Or¬ 
ganization Society, the different classes are shown as in 
Table XXXIII. From further information it appears that 
40 per cent of these men were only irregularly employed 
even when they last had employment.^ 

But if it be thought that such statistics as these overstate 
the proportions of uncertain employment, we have only to 
rehearse the facts of seasonal unemployment in New York 
City in 1905 to see how serious the situation is even in pros¬ 
perous years. Mr. Frank J. Warne writes as follows: — 

“The seasonal nature of unemployment is indicated in the fact 
that of the 365,000 members of trade unions reporting to the New 
York State Bureau of Labor in 1905, as many as 32,000, or 8.7 per 
cent, were idle in the January-March period, while for July—Septem¬ 
ber only 7500, or but 2 per cent, were out of work. The report of the 
State Bureau of Labor shows that for the four years since 1901 
as many as 20 to 25 per cent of the membership of the labor 
unions have been idle in January. The year 1905 was an ex¬ 
ceptionally favorable one for employment at this season (March), and 
yet among brick-layers and masons 43 per cent were idle, carpenters 
and joiners more than 20 per cent, and painters and decorators more 
than 29 per cent. Out of more than 400,000 working men and women 
reporting from all trades throughout the state in 1907, more than 77,000, 
or 19 per cent, were not at work at the end of March of that year, 

while more than 55,000 did not work at all during the first three 
months of the year. ’ ’ ^ 

But it is with the effect of these conditions that we are 
at present concerned. Dr. Tatham shows that the mor¬ 
tality of unoccupied males is two and a half times as great 
as that of occupied males. Mr. Percy Alden declares that 
the relation between inefficiency and unemployment is as 
close as that of drink and poverty, and quotes a large em¬ 
ployer of labor as saying : — 

1 Quoted by Devine, “ Principles of Relief,” pp. 166, 160. 

2 Charities and the Commons, vol. xix., 1908, p. 1585. 
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“ Between five and six per cent of my skilled men are out of work 
just now. During the long spell of idleness any one of these men in. 
variably deteriorates. In some cases the deterioration is very marked. 
The man becomes less proficient and less capable, . . . nothing has a 

worse effect upon the caliber of such men than a spell of idleness.” i 

□ 

The warden of Kings County Jail, New York, said:- 





“Over fifty per cent of the commitments to this institution are for 
vagrancy the crime (?) of being out of work and homeless. I am 
convinced from seeing the efficient work of some of these men while 


here, that they never would be here, could they have secured employ¬ 
ment outside. By our treatment of the unemployed we are making 

criminals of men who have hitherto been honest, self-sustaining mem¬ 
bers of the community.” 


Idleness during a short period, for hard-working people, 
would be no inevitable injury if their leisure could be turned 
to account in recreation and culture; but in the situation of 
the poor it means first of all discouragement and that fear 
of want which Robert Hunter has said is the essence of 
poverty. The man must spend his time tramping in search 
of work, or idling in streets, saloons, and lodging-houses, for 
the tenement offers no inducements for home-staying. As re¬ 
sources dwindle, he will be less and less well nourished and 
clothed, and when at last he is able to resume work, he is 
physically and mentally debilitated. If the process be re¬ 
peated season after season, each is likely to find him pro¬ 
gressively less competent and ambitious. 

Nor will the deterioration affect him alone. If he have a 
family, the wife must take any kind of casual labor that may 
be available, however exhausting it may be and regardless of 
her own physical fitness, while at the same time the whole 
family will have less food, fuel, and clothing. This extra 
labor and great thrift on the wife’s part may tide over the 
period of the husband’s out-of-work for one season, or two, 


I “ The Unemployed,” p. 6. 
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or three even; but sooner or later, sickness or some other 
common vicissitude is liable to drain the last resources and 
deprive the household of its independence. Mrs. Bosanquet 
says that it takes a very high order of intellect to be self- 
supporting on an intermittent income; to what extent ir¬ 
regular employment and its accompaniment, intermittent 
income, operate in enervating the working-class, can be 
fully known only by those who live among them and see 
dependents in the process of making.^ 

In the foregoing outline of a few conspicuous social 
causes of degeneration, the element of personal habits and 
character has been omitted. It is obvious that individuals 
of strong physique or judgment may escape the diseases 
incident to their trades, while others who are careless or 
intemperate will succumb to them. It has often been 
observed that the victims of tuberculosis are lacking in 
judgment and as a class more deficient in the practice of 
personal hygiene than well persons. In other words, dis¬ 
ease, accident, unemployment — all the environmental causes 
of deterioration and incapacity — seem to have an affinity 
for the relatively unfit. Yet every worker is enmeshed in 
a network of fateful conditions for which he is not respon¬ 
sible and from which he could not escape were he of ever 
so immaculate character and habits, of tireless industry, or 
even of a considerable degree of capacity'. 

We found that disease produces poverty, and we now 
find that poverty produces disease; that poverty comes 
from degeneration and incapacity, and now that degenera¬ 
tion and incapacity come from poverty. Yet it is not with¬ 
out benefit to trace the whole dismal round of this vicious 
circle, for it well illustrates the interaction of social forces. 
A produces B, and B reacts to increase A. In biblical 
phrase, The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 


^ “ Aspects of the Social Problem,” p. 97. 
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The “ unfit ” aid in accomplishing their own extermination. 
But in tracing the long circle the number of those forces 
which are distinctly preventable constantly grows, and in- 
^2udes not only the diseases of occupations, but a)lso man^ 
of those pertaining to the manner of living, concerning 
which nothing has yet been said. 


CHAPTER V.i 


FACTS AND CONDITIONS OF POVERTY. 

Thus far, in the study of the causes of poverty, the larger 
part of the American material has been derived from the 
Charity Organization Society schedules devised in 1888. Al¬ 
though the general conclusions drawn from them have not 
been disputed, the limitations of the case-counting method 
have been increasingly evident. In 1899 the committee of 
the National Conference revised and rearranged the sched¬ 
ules, throwing out a number of the minor causes, and re¬ 
grouping the more conspicuous under Causes within the 
Family and outside the Family,” instead of under ‘‘ Miscon¬ 
duct and Misfortune.” ^ 

CAUSES OF DISTRESS. 

I. Causes within the Family. 

Disregard of family ties (desertion, neglect to contribute by chil¬ 
dren, brothers, sisters, or other natural supporters). 
Intemperance (abuse of stimulants or narcotics). 

Dishonesty or other moral defects. 

Lack of thrift, industry, or judgment. 

Physical or mental defects (blind, deaf, crippled from birth, insane, 
feeble-minded). 

Sickness, death, or accident. 

II. Causes outside the Family. 

Lack of employment not due to employee (changes in trade, intro¬ 
duction of machinery, hard times, strike or lockout, partial or 
complete shut-down, removal of industry, etc. 

Defective sanitation. 

^ Interpolated by the Reviser. 

2 Schedule form reproduced in Charities Review, vol. viii., 1898, p. 470. 
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Degrading surroundings. 

Unwise philanthropy. 
Public calamity. 

III. Unclassified. 


The schedule as thus modified was less mpplm • 
assumption of the family rather than th^ a f 

j'sZ:; ■” '*• 

J-oyy and 1907 the rapidly changing view nf r.raxr ^ 

several leading societies to discontinue the use Tf 

Statistician ol the Nef Brand( 

before the Philadelnhia C r ^ Organization Society, 

Miss Brandt attaeVa/^ i-i. -- . 


iiici/iiuu on several grounds hnf 

.‘S': .rr :r: r “ '• «”•»">“ 

She says f 1- ® it. 

pends not on the factToTthe 

eral generations back bv fh knowledge of them sev- 

bias, determined by natura^t^^^^” making the decision, plus his ow-n 

^ -rely an egression ol opi^L^r^^^ S nt^n^^fi^r 

Brandt con^tfnues altered views of poverty Miss 

first group over intVth^fecon^d moving the causes in the 

the famUy.’ Behind ‘ disTe^j/^77^ ‘ 

cation of both bovc • i family ties ’ we see defective edu- 

of institution life • bpb ^“®^ability of employment, the influence 

living, lack of opportnnn^«7*^^”^f®^^"^® ’ congested 

of the liquor trust in tu wholesome recreation, and the power 

rust , m the place of ‘ licentiousness ’ and ‘ dishonesty ’ 


1908, 
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ploy 


and ‘other moral defects’ (when they are causes of poverty, being 
much more frequently devices for escape from poverty) we are in¬ 
clined to put primarily our ridiculously ineffectual penal methods, and 
again defective education, and again unwholesome conditions of mod¬ 
em city life ; ‘ lack of industry, thrift, and judgment ’ appear in many 
cases to be really the results of poverty — the lack of imagination 
induced by years of privation showing itself in shiftlessness, under¬ 
nourishment in laziness and mental sluggishness, and premature em- 
lent, which we would doubtless have commended as thr*t a 
generation ago, in lack of industry in the grown man. ‘ Physical and 
mental defects ’ are to us now the outw'ard and visible signs of inade¬ 
quate provision for the segregation and education of defectives, careless 
neglect of the welfare of school children, unintelligent and indiffer¬ 
ent methods of instruction in the public schools. ‘ Sickness, accident, 
and death ’ we analyze: the sickness is traced to ignorance of the 
causes of preventable disease, to bad sanitary conditions in dwelling 
and workshop, to insufficient provision for curing certain kinds of ill¬ 
ness, to the ignorance of great numbers of mothers concerning the care 
of their babies, to the action of commercial interests which make it a 
difficult matter for even the well-to-do to get pure milk and food, to 
governmental inefficiency exhibited in a contaminated water-supply 
and dirty streets ; for accident we read neglect to provide safety de¬ 
vices or to permit them to be used, and an evasion of responsibility for 
the results which is none the less criminal because legalized by the con- 
straction of the courts ; and almost every death that is a cause of de¬ 
pendence we know now is preventable, which is equivalent to saying 
that we have found a cause farther back than ‘death,’ and that we 
have also found out how that cause may be controlled. 

“ The renowned causes of poverty are, in short, largely symptoms 
and results of poverty. They are, to be sure, potent to produce more 
poverty, but they are not the beginning.” 


At the meeting of the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections in 1906, Dr. Lee K. Frankel offered a new 
classification of the causes of dependence which still further 
reflects the more modern attitude. It consists of four divi¬ 
sions only: ignorance, industrial inefficiency, exploitation 
of labor, and defects of governmental superv^ision. Miss 
Brandt thinks this should be reduced to two, cutting out 
Ignorance and inefficiency as the result of the other two; but 
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She would add a third heading to express • « ^ , 

will which chooses unwisely in the face r.t i 

phesies, moreover, that when exploitation of'labof! sT 
fective governmental supervision i,, ““or and de- 

‘‘ the irreducible minimum of natural depravity''mTTd'*’ 

fects, or whatever it may be called, will not bl a’ 

to constitute a serious problem.” “‘"‘S'* 

Her conclusion is : <^the rpninvoi d-i, 

*cts of the ‘underlvinn 


effects of the 'underlying causes’win*,! 
povertriltsl tlr“““elves, or, in other words, 

to^deal wUh" then ‘°i ^^^t^pShroS'^S 

stMied by ’obser;ing d^^dTnrfem1rs’’’or"trpS^^ 
some injurious feature of These 


lamilies or 

rerse'cTditif'"*^"^^ effects_«These 

the adverse coi^^itions in thf T 'V^ ‘ 

we need to t., families are effects.” What 

this or that “ calse ” but poverty is due to 

or unemnloT 1 . Iv ’. instance, how much sickness 

how to remed^Tt. producing poverty and 

the “ advpp/*^'^^^ from this point of view to ascertain 

by Mi T! ^ conditions ” of dependent families was made 

the New V Committee of Social Research of 

the f^sT Organization Society in 1905.^ Of 

recorded cases studied, 44.54 per cent had not been 

annlicatm Bureau previous to the present 

n^nt corroborates Professor Warner’s aState- 

ization ^ ^ ^ ^PP^y for relief to the Charity Organ- 

as are permanently dependent, but such 

critical y y self-supporting, and require help only at 

critical times. Diagram I. show., f.ltaf .Lw, 


./ ana require nelp only at 

Diagram I. shows that a majority of them 

this valuable reuc^t-.^ ^ * 1904-1905, pp. 63 flf. • the most important part of 

1906, pp 62 r L“ 

S •} II., and III. are reproduced from this report. 
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(54.23 per cent) are normal family groups ; widows form one- 
quarter of the whole number; married couples without 
children are chiefly aged persons; and the absence of 
single men and women is explained by their treatment in 

another bureau. 


DIAGRAM I. 



Diagram II., of the Age of Heads of Families by groups, 
shows that a large proportion of them are young persons — 
75 per cent under 50, and 11 per cent under 30, years of age. 

Of the 4253 children of these families under 21 years 
of age, 95.21 per cent were at home, 1.5 per cent with 
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relatives, leaving only 3.29 ner cent /o 

who had been placed in institutions^ IvLtv nl 

large families were a 2tor t' 17"’ 

Elsewhere Miss Brandt discusses thrsoc77fl 

Ing to narrow the waue-eaminir r, ■ ‘end- 

« wage earning period by curtailing both 


diagram II. 



Under so 


30 ■* S4 


35-39 


Total un 


50-59 


66 

70 and over 


Total ^oTfndov^- ms 


l^childrlTvi raising the age limit of work 

a larger ^ ^ ^ tendency of industry is to throw out 

perTorof n °f old men, thus lengthening the 

tive years "pl t l^lre expense of the produc- 

, ty-two per cent of the children of these fami- 
aer 14 vear.q nf . 


tive years. 

T- (JCIlb UI 

of capacUv fn if instances 

uals who wf» ^ self-support are found among the individ- 

dependent groimis ^^01^"^^^ 

S p IS abnormal, as shown by Diagram III. 
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DIAGRAM III. 


Pkopobtion op Dependents of Wage-earning Age 
As compared with General Population of New York City. 



Age composition of 1527 families in chax'ge of the Charity Organi¬ 
zation Society in 1906 (circle A), and of the aggregate population of 
New York City in 1900 (circle B). The black segment of each circle 
indicates roughly the proportion of the population of wage-earning 
age; the white segment the proportion which is naturally dependent. 


It is seen that children among the dependents constitute 
more than half of the whole number, w^hile the}^ are less 
than a third of the general population j and that the propor¬ 
tion of men and women in the prime of life is considerably 
smaller among the first class as compared with the second. 
In other words, the number of the naturally dependent is 
large, and the number of wage-earners relatively small. 

Finally the investigator concluded that lack of em¬ 
ployment was perhaps the most constant characteristic of 
dependent families. In 71 per cent of them the chief wage- 
earner was out of work at the time of the application. Al¬ 
though the reason for idleness was rarely stated, the concur¬ 
rent circumstances were frequently illness and injury due to 
accident. There was frequently a disinclination to work regu¬ 
larly, usually connected with intemperance. Sometimes the 
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man was incapacitated, sometimes of less th^i 

ability, occasionally there was no market f "i. 
talents, or there was a slack season in hfs trl ' 

pacity of some sort rather than Sid t®'', 

».pL,bi,,.r.rd“ssrstrs^^^ "■« 

moral defect and shift.lLo.,..„„^„„_“ ®'^*f‘'e®s°ess as a 


ment made“^rdlffiT„7rrreL!linrthe 1 

defects: but as wWtt.„ “oral 


detects; but as written down one fourth . 

one-fifth deserted their famUies a T ii 

trufr mltT bad-tempered. To make the picture 

defects ® '“eluded : “ those intangible and ill-defined 

peramSnt whicrST mUifo ‘e- 

which in a u,o a millionnaire may pass unnoticed, but 

to his er poverty line are of vital significance 

to his economic standing/^ ^ ^ 

poor is thp^r!^ ^ studying the adverse conditions of the 
throueh tbe^'^r"* ^ '‘® e®®®*® backward 

ft Of k u P™“®‘® ®“ff®® O' superinduce 

on tiiTiP ^ ^ * ^^^oter ar6 th6 reports on unsanitary housing, 

ffd aim 1 "'u ®bild labor, sweating industries, 

of inteir which are the premonition and the basis 

ot intelligent reform. 


We 


-a.-. i-<->ucernea in the three preceding 

of Dovp A development of the explanations 

siofq f pauperism, and in setting forth the conclu- 

study of dlpelden'k'^ ’ft method from the 

tpnf impossible to say to what ex- 

than evolution of these latest views of social rather 

than individual responsibility for poverty is the logical 

1 Jbtd., pp. 79-81, digest of conclusions. 
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result of democratic theories in this country ; or how Jar 
they have been influenced by economics and biology. "" 


But 

Seebohm 


•/ - 

Rowntree in England has been the crystallizing force to de¬ 
termine the form which social research has assumed so sud¬ 
denly in America. 

Since the publication of the first edition of Warner’s 
“American Charities,” in 1894,Charles Booth has completed 
his monumental study of the life and labor of the people of 
London, and this has been followed by other studies on a 
smaller scale but of a more intensive character both in Eng¬ 
land and America. 

The pictures drawn by Booth and Rowntree, of whole 
cross-sections of the population of London and York, fur¬ 
nished for the first time a basis for an estimate of the 


amount and proportions of absolute and relative poverty. 
Mr. Booth and his assistants, between 1886 and 1903, col¬ 
lated an immense mass of material concerning the wage¬ 
earning classes of East London in their family, social, and 
industrial life, with the purpose of picturing the conditions 
of each class and the relation of welfare to earnings. He 
divided the population of London into eight classes accord¬ 
ing to the earnings of the head of the family, as follows : 

A . Lowest class — occasional laborers, loafers, and semi¬ 
criminals. 

B. Casual earnings — “ very poor.” 

C. Intermittent earnings 

D. Small regular earnings 

E. Regular standard earnings — unskilled labor. 

F. Higher-class labor — foremen and skilled artisans. 

O. Lower middle class. 

H. Upper middle or “ servant-keeping ” class. 

Having determined that an income of 21s. per week was 
the minimum amount which would barely maintain a family 
of five persons, he estimated, on the basis of’ his investiga- 


j- “ the poor.” 
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tions, the proportions of the poDular;,^ u i 

several classes:— to these 


the lowest 


A 

B — very poor 
O and D 


} 


poor, 18a. to 21s. a week 


F 


37,610 or 0 . 7 y 
316,834 or 7 . 50 / 
938,293 or 22.8% 


30.7% 


^ . In Poverty 

working class _ 22*. to 30s. a week 1 

O and cl^ —.30s. to 60s. a week I ^’t®0>S03 or 61.6% 

«r and M— middle class and above 


Inmates of institutions 


In Comporx 


Total 


749,930 or 7 . 8 % 

69,3% 

99,830 


IV . , • • • • 4,309,000 

“those sinki"?: wa"t’> ^ to f, 

° want —constitntftd - -- 


nearly one-third of tho whll 30.7 per cent or 

those »in com W classes £ to 

69.3 per cent of the thole ~ 

ma^e TL^ile to hor^°'^™ Kowntree, with his assistants, 
two-thirds of the nno i “O'^ering 11,560 families, 

His tables 

Booth, owina- to fb.. comparable with those of Mr. 

family income, instead'’ 0 ^^ ®° ‘J*® ‘"‘^1 

classes. Table XXX^v different division of 

fication by income ' results of bis classi- 

21a “® 0 “e standard of 

food values—to this tab] scientifically determined 

less than this am^ 4 - ^ ^PP^^^rs that 7230 persons had 

than 2s. above it. others not more 

per cent of the non finally concluded that 27.84 

ing” class were in poveX°^tT°t“ servant-keep- 

Of poverty (total earn- ^ *®.>“i‘"ng in a state 

food, clothing, and shelteT foTth*“‘*”‘ adequate 

r the maintenance of physical 
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efficiency) or so near to that state that they are liable to sink 
into it at any moment.” 

TABLE XXXIV. 

Classification of the Population of York by Income. 


(^Iloiontree^ 21.') 


CLASS. 

Family Income for Moderate 
Family, i.e. Two Adults plus 
Two TO Four Children. 

Number 

IN 

Each 

Class. 

i 

1 

Percentage i 
i.N Each 
Class or 
Total Wagk-i 

EARNERS.* j 

1 

■» 

OF Total | 
Population. 

'! 

rj 

A 

Under 18s. per week ... 

1,957 

< 

4.2 ' 

( 

2.0 1 


Earning Money, Average 
11s. ..... ISSO 


1 

i 

ij 


Dependent on Charity, 308 

1 


! 

B 

19s. and under 21s. 

4.402 ' 

9.6 

5.9 

I 


Above 21s. and under 





21s. 8d.781 


1 

I !, 

' 

C 

21s. and under 30s. 

1 0 , 1 10 

1 

33.6 

20.7 ' 

\ 

y 

D 

Over 30s. 


52.0 

32.4 

E 

Female Domestic Servants . 

4,20G 


5.7 j 

1 1 

F 

Servant-keeping Class 

21,830 


28.8 1 

1 

G 

In Public Institutions 

2,932 


3.9 1 



7o,812 

100.0 

j 

100.0 j 

♦ \ 

' 


♦ Excluding domestic servants and those in jiublic institutions. 


As to the amount of poverty in the United States there is 
not even an approximate measure. Mr. Robert Hunter made 
an estimate of the number of persons in distress in New 
York and Boston in recent years, by collating the figures of 
institutional and outdoor relief, with these results: — 

1903 20 per cent of the people of Boston in distress. 

1897 19 per cent of the people of New York State in distress. 

1899 18 per cent of the people of New York in distress. 

1903 14 per cent of the families of Manhattan evicted every year. 

10 per cent (about) of those who die in Manhattan have pauper 
burials. 
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On this basis he estimated 

I V 




taxnly not less than 14 per cent of the people fn projper 
times, and probably not less than 20 pL Lt in S t '? 

are rn distress.* The number of unknown and vaSe 

poseTf 

r1mediable° 

caS aften'^H"“f Ji; statistician, has recently 

Yoi k, Connecticut, and Indiana. ^ The annual reports of the 
lassachusetts State Board of Charity show that the number 

paupers in institutions increased from 4.3 per 1000 of the 
population in 1877-1886 to 4.4 during 1887-1896 and finally to 
5.1 duringthelast ten years. At the same time there hasbeen 
a ma erml increase in the per capita cost of support. In the 

1 hand, the number of paupers per 

ioo= population declined from 2.3 in 1888 to 1.5 in 

1905. IVrr. TT/^'PPim o 1-1 _/» 


1 \r TT - 111 XOOO LU ±.o m 

. , ‘ offinann does not argue from these and other 

eies ing data which he quotes that poverty or pauperism 

ncreasing or decreasing, but merely urges that here exists 
ne material for ascertaining the causes and progress of 
pauperism in certain localities and for a history of poor-law 

administration. 

From the standpoint of prevention and relief it is of far 
ess importance to know just how many people are in dis- 
ress an to know how to save them from falling into it or 
ow to extricate them from it. In recent years relief work¬ 
ers ave aid increasing emphasis on the necessity of 
a equate relief, while neighborhood workers, with equal in- 

have declared that the total income of many decent 
an ard-working people was so much below a living stand- 

^ Hunter, “ Poverty,” pp. 20-27. 

N. C. C., 1907, p. 132 £f.; 12 valuable tables. 
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ard that degeneration, if not dependence, must be the result. 
As we have seen, in the studies of Booth and Rowntree, a 
«poverty line ” was established, below which the struggle 
for existence must inevitably end in a degree of failure. 
Stimulated by these studies and influenced by their own ex¬ 
perience, charity agents, settlement workers, and philan¬ 
thropists generally have concentrated their research upon 
the determination of the poverty line in American cities. 

It has generally been conceded that the standard of living 
of the working classes in the United States is considerably 
above that of Europe, but there has been very little accurate 
information as to what that standard was in given localities 
or what its relation was to the standard of compensation. In 
this country the first step has been to ascertain the incomes 
of considerable bodies of the population and how those in¬ 
comes were spent. Three studies on the standards and cost 
of living have already been published : one, of 25,440 work¬ 
ingmen’s families throughout the United States having less 
than ^1200 a year income, by the United States Commis¬ 
sioner of Uabor; a second, of 200 families in New York 
City, by Mrs. Louise Boland More, under the auspices of the 
Greenwich House Committee on Social Investigations ; and 
a third, of 612 families (chiefly in New York City), by the 
Special Committee on Standard of Living of the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections.^ It would 
be impossible to compare the results of these studies with 
the European investigations because of differences of methods 
and of standards both of living and compensation ; but they 
are readily comparable with each other. 

Out of the total 25,440 families investigated by the Bureau 
of Labor, 11,156 were selected as ‘‘ normal ” families ; that 

1 Eighteenth Annual Report U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 1903. More, 
“Wage-earners’ Budgets,’’ 1907. Frankel, Preliminary Report of Special 
Committee on Standard of Living, N. Y. Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, 1907. 
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is families having the husband at work ; a wife; not more 
than five children and none over 14 years of age ; no de¬ 
pendent, boarder, lodger, or servant; and expenditures for 
rent, fuel, lighting, food, clothing, and sundries. 

Table XXXV. shows the expenditure per family for vari¬ 
ous purposes, by classified income. 

Translating the table into per cents, a comparison of the 
per cent expended for each purpose according to the size of 
the family income can easily be made in the following 

table: — 

TABLE XXXVI. 


Per Cent of Expenditure for V.vrious Purpo-ses in 11,1.50 

Norm.vl Families, by Classified Incomi . 





1 

1 

« 

\ 

i 

! 

• i 

! 

y ! 

uz 


Classified Income. 


« 

H 

a 

ii2 



1 

H; 

^ j 

* 

' » 

J 





c 


j 

< 

W 








i 

Jj 


Under $200 . 

• 

16.93 

6.69 

1.27 

no.ss' 

1 

8.68 

\ 

15..58' 

1 

100.0 

$200 or under $300 . . 

« 

18.02 

6.09 

1.13 1 

47.33' 

8.66 i 

* 

18.77! 

100.0 

$300 or under $400 . . 

• 

18.69 

5.97 

1.14 

4s.n<) 

10.02 

16.0<i 

100.0 

$400 or under $500 . . 

• 

18.57 

5..5-4 

1.12 

4<).ss 

11.39, 

16..50 

100.0 

$500 or under $600 . . 


18.43 

5.09 

1.12 

4G).16 

11.98 

17.22 , 

KKl.O 

$G00 or under $700 . . 

• 

18.48 

4.65 

1.12 

43.48 

12.88 

19..89; 

1<X).0 

$700 or under $800 . . 

• 

18.17 

4.14 

1.12 

41.44 

13.50 

21.63 

100.0 

$800 or under $900 . . 

• 

17.07 

3.87 

1.10 ' 

41.37 

1 3.57 

23.02 

100.0 

$900 or under $1000 . . 

• 

17.58 

3.85 

1.11 1 

39.90, 

14..35 

23.24 

100.0 

$1000 or under $1100 • . 

• 

17.53 

3.77 

1.16 

38.79' 

15.C{> 

23.69 i 

100.0 

$1100 or under $1200 . . 

• 

16.59 

3.63 

1.08 

37.68 

14.89 

26.13 

100.0 

$1200 or over . 

m 

17.40 

3.85 

1.18 

;^;.45 

15.72 

25.4<» 

1 (X>.0 

Total . 

• 

18.12 

4.57 , 

1 

1.12 

43.13 

1 

12.95 

( 

20.11 

100.0 


A study of these percentages shows that all of the eco¬ 
nomic propositions laid down by Dr. Engel, the German sta¬ 
tistician, in 1857, which have been a standard of comparison 
ever since, do not hold for American families. 

Dr. Engel’s propositions were ; — 

First. — That the greater the income, the smaller the per¬ 
centage of outlay for subsistence. 
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Second. — That the percenta^P nf ^ ^ 

fuel and lirhS^i tvStT 

Fourth _ That arth?^/ 
percentage of outlay for sundrirberrergrelr”*’ 

he first and the fourth are confirmed in the United Stat. 
for the per cent for food falls from 50 to 36 ^ i^l!^ ’ 

d^er notTofr rtr ^5; L the 

income from S t expenditure for clothing rises with 

parZlft .” r ^ ^PPe^^^ ‘o be only 

as the hic ’ percentage of rent only varies slightly 

the income rises and that for lighting even less whili 

g j. • " . - alls from 6.69 to 3.85 per cent, 

lowpr ^ present the question of whether the 

ihTs carm' *o even 

nei^« e- ®®e‘^°ey. We notice that the surplus income over 
and higher grades is spent chiefly in clothing 

extn^e r ‘ remembered that the clothing 

anrrn^n® f'’°“ ‘"'U ‘u five children; 

. , ^ . ®^^^dries includes savings and all outlay for 

. . m.surance, dues, church, charity, equipment, eduea- 

PY ’ ^^ 4 - P ^^^^re. Table XXXVII. shows the average 
in detad purposes for 2567 families reporting 


.1 these expenditures in detail and measuring 

them by the American idea of decency, it does not seem 

ose families had too much to eat and to wear or 

f F Certainly 16.7 cents per day per person 

o^ IS not overfeeding, even if 3.31 of those persons 

, ^dts. Professor Jaffa, investigating the food 

ar s o three groups of Chinese in California, meas- 
em y Professor Atwater’s standard for a man at 

4-1 woik, and concluded that they were just suffi¬ 
ciently fed on 18 to 21 cents per person per day. If 
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American charities. 

^193.93 seems at first sieht an 
a consideration of the separate iteJns 

1 ea Tor rnstance, $20.54 for sickness and^H 
include the expense of child-bearini? of 

which laborers are especially liable, ?1 and Tf eh!r^ 
diseases, - to which the workingman’s children ai ^ 


must 


quently exposed. Even with the recourse of C", ■''' 
dispensaries, this amount would scarcely cover a lin^h 

oient condition. Nor does $l?2rt ««■ 

to spend in a year for the recreation amount 

if liquor and tobacco, for ^ 

WHICH iti>Jd.d7 on the averaf^e is 

man it 1 *a®ia<led as the “ recreation ” o 

“Nation o7t, ° f-f “^® --aements and 

“OtWP *^® The category of 

as wt ”-4S45.13_must include car fares!wLeh, 

from $14 00 to $l“ 84 '‘f 

tion and tools, educa. 

neo^U e “spending money,” - in short, all the niiscella- 
neous expenses of the family. 

■n the 9062 families in Table XXXV., 

famoL 1^?!! V^® '.®-..‘han $800, these 2567 


of the 
and 


famiUr^c. ^ ,- ^ these 2567 

th^m l! relatively well off, yet nearly one-fifth of 

shoxvQ ^ deficit in the year 1901. Table XXXVIII. 
shows how some of them met it. 

fl that more than half of the 507 families having 

XXVV showing of the families in Table 

fht favorable, for, of 25,440 reporting on 

^ ^ ^®®t one-sixth had an average deficit of 
^65 68 each, and a third just came out even. 

pn«f intensive study yet made of the standards and 

wif.h <3 country is that by Mrs. More, of Green- 

ettleinent Mouse, New York Citv. It nresents a 

etail picture of the conditions of life of 200 families in the 
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TABLE XXXVIII. 

Surplus or Deficit of 2607 Families 

Having an Average Income of 5^827.19 and an Average Family of 6.31 

Persons. 


Having a Surplus. 

Having neither Surplus nor Deficit. 

Having Deficit but Making Payment on Owned House 

Having Deficit. 

Manner of Meeting Deficit : 

Obtained Credit. 

From Former Savings. 

Mortgage on Real Estate or Furniture . . 

Borrowed Money. 

Other Methods. 

Not Reported. 

Total. 


1650 

482 

10 

507 


244 

94 

3 

13 

3 

_ 

2567 507 


years 1903-1905, in a citj^ where the struggle for existence 
is most intense, and it has the merit of an unusual degree 
of critical thoroughness because of the investigator’s friendly 
relations with the neighborhood. Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings has pointed out that whatever error is involved 
in this study is necessarily an error of under- rather than 
over-statement, since the 200 families making up the final 
list were those able and cordially willing to cooperate with 
Mrs. More; they were, therefore, in point of intelligence 
and character, somew'hat above the average of the class in 
which their economic lot was cast.^ 

As in all such studies, by far the most valuable portion 
of the work is the comment upon the statistical tables, 
which, in this case, shows a rarel}^ sympathetic and judicial 
attitude of mind. Only the briefest summaries can be 
reproduced here for the purpose of ascertaining the condi¬ 
tions of poverty which tend to produce dependence. The 

income and expenses of these 200 families are shown in 
Table XXXIX. 

1 Preface by Professor Giddings, pp. iii-v. 
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This summary shows that as the income increases the 
size of the family increases also, and that oil expenditures 
for all purposes increase as the income increases, the family 
becoming larger at the same time. It shows further that 
the deficit natural to the grouj) of smallest incomes, hav¬ 
ing an average of $344.09 for 4.2 persons in the family, de¬ 
creases quite steadily until the group having an average 
income of $746.78 is reached, in which the size of the 
family has only increased to 5.3 ; then there begins to be 
a surplus, which remains a surplus, though not a regularly 
increasing one, until the income is between $1000 and 
$1200, from which point it increases rapidly. The point 
qJ jjjogt; iniportance to be noted is the constant interde¬ 
pendence of the size of the family and the income, and of 
the resulting surplus or deficit.^ The summary shows also 
the total results of the entire investigation. The total 
average income is $851.38, of which $836.2d was expended, 
leaving a surplus of only $15.13, unless the amount paid 
for insurance — $32.25 — be added, which is considered by 
the people a form of savings. 

The income and expenditure of these families by nativity 
of the chief wage-earner is shown in Table XL. (p. 1* 0). 

Some interesting racial comparisons are suggested by this 
table, which shows that 52.5 per cent of the 200 families 
were native and 47.5 per cent foreign born. The foreign 
families had the largest average income, $889.81, as com¬ 
pared with $816.61 for the native, and the largest families, 
6 persons as against 5.3 persons for the native. Making 
allowance for this, the foreigners still have the larger income 
and the larger surplus. Omitting the nationalities having 
only 1 to 4 families, it is noticeable that the Irish have the 
largest per cent of income expended and the largest average 
deficit, while the German and Italian families were the most 

^ More, pp. 60—61, a digest rather than full quotation of the most 
striking conclusions. 
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Summary 


table XL. 

Op Income and Expenditures in t? 

Nativitv of the 

the Head op the Family. 


THE 



Sweden 


United States 

Ireland . . 
England 
Germany . 

Italy . , . 

France . . 

Norway and 

Switzerland 

Austria. 

Scotland ... 
Cuba.‘ 

Total Foreign 

Total U. S. and For¬ 
eign . 


Total 

Fami¬ 

lies. 


35 

16 

17 

15 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


200 


Average 

Income. 


Total 

Expendi 

tubes. 


105 ^816.61 $804.15 




862.83 

927.80 
1032.14 

846.80 
658.50 

1171.75 

792.00 




832.00 

450.00 


867.22 
929.20 
982.43 
841.05 
654.75 
854.25 
774.50 
731.00 
832.00 
460.00 


$851.38 



Average 

Surplus 

or 

Deficit. 

$12.46 


- 14.39 

- 1.40 
49.71 

6.75 

3.75 
317.50 

17.50 
0.00 
0.00 
10.00 


95 $889.81 $871.74 $18.07 


$836.25 $16.13 


Average 

Size of 
Family. 



6.4 

6.9 

6.9 

6,6 

4.0 

3.6 

6.0 

6.0 

8.0 

4.0 


6.0 



provident. The English families were scarcely able to keep 
ou o debt and saved nothing, although the deficit is owing 

f 1^1 circumstance of three deaths in one 

7^ The contrast between the Irish and Germans is 
p cia y striking, as shown by the comparison on page 171. 
e Irish families spent more for food, light and 
uel, clothing, and sundries and had a deficit, and the 

save^^SO^^^^^^^ spcDt more for rent and insurance and 

£ were only 23 families out of the 200 where the 

^ r s earnings were the sole source of income. Of the 
a average income of ^851.88, 63.5 per cent came from 


1 More, pp. 66-74. 
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facts and conditions of poverty 
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Surplus 

OR 

Deficit. 

• 1 

o o 

CO 

1 + 1 

Total 

Expenditure. 

1 
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$1098.00 

1034.76 
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the^ husbands’ labor, 9.4 per cent from that of the ■ 

lodgers, and 6.4 per cent from otherLurces lUs rT' 
for the wage-earning children over 14 to give all thev“''^ 
to the mother, the boys until they are 18 years oIA m 

fesAforS board aL heTp : 

[he I 0“ the whole the husbands furnish 

greater part of the income, but the amounts from the 

et:[ i-ge. 


More 


On the 


that'mcoT'oTn ’ “"‘'I'’" to be 

ings of the head of th[ family “■* 

grade^ On the^o ^ laborer, the income of his family is of that 

[arnerlTo l l comparatively few families of Lg,. 

familv This "il** ^ dependent on the earnings of the head of the 

children Jnd '"’ere there are several young 

surprisin'V hn ® ® ® strength is needed at home, but even then It is 
gifts from f tequently other sources of income are added, such as 

the ehiia ^ employers at Christmas, presents of clothingfor 

[[ the n!r’ " ®burches and charitable socteties 

care 9 , u ami les, etc. .As the children grow older and require less 

a ianifni'’ ^ pother takes in sewing or goes out washing, secures 

thR wRPtZ ^ offices, and does whatever she can to increase 

sarv hnf Z feels this to be her duty, and often it is neces- 

hntjhsiTtri y it has a disastrous effect on the ambition of the 

hits ir>f + ^ soon as he sees that his wife can help support the family, 

wnrtf responsibility are likely to lessen, and he 

manv ^ or spends more on himself. There are, of course, 

iPnoci this united income is needed when the man’s 

it imperative for the wife to help. Some- 
^ .p thrift and an ambition to save money for the future 

■nrnTToi A purpose. Charitable societies generally deplore the 

thA >1 ^ ^ I® custom because of its economic and moral results on 

tne head of the family.” 

Table XLiII. shows the financial condition of the 200 

milies flf: fiyA 


families at the end of the year. 



facts and conditions of POVEIiTY. 


TABLE XLII. 


Surplus or Deficit, 200 Families. 

(More, p. 108.) 


Totai. 

Families. 

No. OF Families Reporting. 

Average 

Surplus. 

Average 

Deficit. 

Average 

Surplus 
FOR 200 
Families. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

Neither 
Surplus 
nor Deficit.' 

200 

47 

1 _ 

55 

I 98 

$104.37 

$34.18 

$16.13 


Only 47 families had a surplus at the end of the year, 
leaving 153, of whom 55 had a deficit and 98 just made ends 


meet. 

Among the 200 families, 27 were technically dependent; 
that is, they had received aid during the year from an organ¬ 
ized charity. Concerning the difficulty of deciding just what 
families were in this class, IVIrs. IMore says . 


“ Almost every family of small income received some help or other 
from friends or relatives in the shape of clothing for the children, 
money for the rent, or occasional gifts to carry the family over a tight 
place. In the entire number investigated there were over sixtj in¬ 
stances discovered of this fraternal helpfulness. To each of these 
families personal friends or relatives had given from $5 to $150 in 
money or clothing. Frequently, were it not for their friends, these 
families would have been obliged to go to some organized charity for 
aid, but as they did not, they cannot properly be classed as dependents, 
according to our definition of dependency. In addition to gifts from 
more prosperous parents, relatives, sons away from home, and friends, 
this assistance often came in the form of small legacies, gifts from for¬ 
mer employers, Christmas gifts from landlords and present employers, 
allowances from sick-benefit societies, gifts to the children from their 
godparents, and so on. Assistance of this nature cannot be considered 
as making the recipients dependent. All these families did not ask for 
aid, but it was voluntarily given by a church, settlement, or district 

worker who knew the needs of the family.” ^ 


i “Wage-earners’ Budgets,” p. 117. 
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Omitting two families • 

tional, the facts in regard to ’''ere esce^ 

deficit, and aid given are sho 

K en are shown m Table XLIII. 


families. 


deapin Hases^iSrptincUrnsf T d ® 

perance.” EstimLcl bT the u";;;* 

death accounted for 42 per cent and 

for 40 per cent of all LeT if add v 

family and the fact that few of tbf tuT’ ®“® 


incomes. 


re wQo 1 '-^inureu were or wapp. 

An. ^ootrrfiutory in familes having medium 

incomes over $600, only 5 were old 1. 

Miss Brandt’s analyl of 1627 “^rh ’'i® 

it: _ la^gost deficit. Mrs. More says of 

This f^iiuily of 10 la -fVi 

study. Owing to a most irr pompletely pauperized one in the 

14 years of ao-e with nni + income and a large family imder 

(one or the other of who ^ '^Q'g’e-earners, the father and one son 
ceived charity from wh generally out of work), this family re- 

Character ®°>”-cc it could be obtained. Z to 

only in small amounts whTch we®°®'®des, they gave relief 
addition to this thp wow, ^ estimated at $36 a year. In 

this outside aid the dpht^*^f Parents sent them $55 and even with 
$75. This is a stritiw ® ° ^ ® butcher, grocer, etc., amounted to 

spite of a fair-sized income^^^^*^ ^ dependent family in 

family under working- ao-p i of dependency were a large 

part of the father, which rpsnn ^ perseverance on the 

ment and unsteady income irregular and infrequent employ- 

handicapped by such an irreguL toTomeTs * “““SC"-. ™ 

■^Se! "'f between dependence and income and ez- 

bee p. 44, ante. 


1 See p. 44, ante. 

Wage-earners' Budgets,” p. 119 . 


2 See p. 155, ante. 





TABLE XLIII. 

Comparisons of Incomes and Expenditures of Dependent Families, with Averages for all 

Families by Classified Incomes.* 

25 Depeudent,Families —Income under $900. 
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♦ More, Wage-earners' Budgets/’ p. 121. 
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penditure of dependent and independenf f r 
comes under $600 and under SOOO • i ^ liavi^. 

. Fro:n this comparati ve tab.! 

m dependent families, the families 1 ^ 

income smaller: ( 2 ') 'vrhilf> fho' and the 

«».b. v„i». ,?rsr “ ?*' 

snowing careful manao-ement anr? • ^ f 

charity; (3) the averages of the the reoeij.i of 

$ 600 (11 of whom L,1 • j Jtavmg incomes under 

V wiiom nad received qiM r _ , 


relatives) represents 7 fakTi-Irave^m' 

for existence in New York r,> ^ vk expeiiditun? 

aid. But, she adds : _ ^ ‘'‘«-tT 

tain pliysical efiac^ncT«'i°irt7'^ these expenditures .sufficient totMin. 
each one of these famiiiersuffer!r"'“ "■" ^^.v, (w 

and some of them are in a stated pJ'Vsfcal deteriomnua, 

fatal to the family -roup unles ' r J which must j.rt.ve 

steadier income is lo.ssible m ^he"- 

Bi^e of these ramihes 1 . . The aver... 

mana.ueinent ini'dit Jive on tl • ^ wonderful 

it does not set m U!^! 

worse is the condition of 11 ‘‘“nhes of 4 or over. How much 

with the help ie. eivetl Hit v tried'T ’ f^Juilios in this ^oup. Kven 

or, u„ average income of g . ,, •*" u'enwe family o( 6« 

nect-.s-Karies of lift^ fa.ii I i . ' ’ ‘ Phoir t xpt nditures It-r tb« 

and t %. n fht-n th^v ' ^ '*^'“iBrd t.f ..tht r i«><.r familn*. 

statisti.-s t.f n lint - d.dicit ..f Tlw 

than Sidtjo a year show lljost' having in. .iintti of leM 

families of avera-e size with in. onies at. to Mi,.|..ri 

e size without assistance or wiihoot .•m,i..i....,i.,*... ■ i 


made bv the Comn 'ft ^‘^^“f^dions jn aVew Vork ( ity, 

Conference of *Standard of Living: of the Stat^ 

larL'er niiT V r Corrections in cover^ a 

wir h was maile. 

* y inter\iewerb among scattered families, and 


1 •• 



tr?. Budgt-t*, u. 124 





TABLE XLIV. 

COMPAEISON OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT FAMILIES. 


FACTS AND CONDITIONS OF POVERTY. 
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lacks, on the one hand, the breadth # • 

f .oX'xz rc ~ 


distinct value, nevertheless ic, • '' — 

points directly comparable with the oth“ '"m?' 

over $600 and under ®1onn —’^ith an income 

comes from $300 to *600 schedules showing in- 

standard of livinr a/rw ®*<=«P«<>nally low 

assistance. Table XTV ^''‘^®P®ndent of outside 

nded 22i ceT pef a ® deficit, ex- 

n.onth for rent C ' ' 

irom 2 to 3 rooms, — “low anO ___ 


pended 22^ cent<j rtpv. ^ income and a deficit, ex- 

month for rent VoTto^^ »«per 

lent. For this they can obtain in ManhatL 
room with no wi^/i comparatively small and one 

without bathtog or tlilet 

year for clothiL Id d n " 

them received gifts of oTtomaterials, and one-third of 

charities — « if rnore relatives, churches, or 

li more clothmo- fo .-.l _ . , 


chased on 


i‘r 1 , . ° xcicibives, cnurcnes, or 

the . is desired, it must be pur- 

tant iteirin* *’** 


other important items in tL^'l °d 7 down ti 

any ifnSr ^f ^tre“the T 

education,_chieflv the d into debt; $5 for 

for postage and school sn ^7 “®wspaper, — SO cents to $1 
ever there are an \®^PPiies, nothing for books. When- 

favorable conditions^.^^The exceptionally 

to this groun mnv n ^ j ^^^^i’^sion of the Committee as 

group may be stated in its own words • — 

“The Committee is of th^n-- 

^600-700 per annum is in«nfK • P**^*on that an income between 

num ,s insuftcient for a family of five to maintain » 
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TABLE XLV. 


Cost op Living of 230 Families in Greater New York.* (1907.) 


Five Persons in 
Family — Hus- 
BANO, Wife, 3 
Children under 

14 Years of Age. 

Group I. 

$600 - $700. 

Group II. 

$700 - $800. 

Group III. 

$800 - $900. 

Average income 

$650.00 

$746.00 

$846.00 

No. of families 

76 

83 ' 

71 


Amount 

Per 

Amount 

Per 

1 

AMOfVT 

Per 

Expenditure for 

Expended. 

Cent. 

Expended. 

- 

Cent. 

Expended. 

Cent. 

Food .... 

$288.00 

43.9 

$342.00 

45.8 

$367.00 

45.4 

Rent .... 

154.00 

23.5 

156.00 

20.9 

167.00 

20.7 

Clothing . . 

91.00 

13.9 

102.00 

13.6 

112.00 

13.8 

Light and Fuel 

35.00 

6.3 

37.00 

4.9 

39.00 

4.8 

Insurance . . 

18.00 

2.7 

19.00 

2.5 

19.00 

2.5 

Sundries. . 

70.00 

10.7 

90.00 

12.0 

103.00 

12.7 

\ 

Total Expended 

S656.00 

100.0 

$746.00 

100.0 

.$807.00 

100.0 

Deficit or Sur- 







plus . 

— 6 . 

db 


-!- 38. 


♦ Preliminary Report, p. 12. 


proper standard of living in the Borough of Manhattan. Leaving aside 
the exceptions, it is apparent that on an income of $000—700 many 
families in Manhattan have a fierce struggle for existence. The maxi¬ 
mum of food purchases approximates the minimum setup by authorities 
on this subject. The narrowest margin is allowed for other essentials. 
No provision can be made for accident or emergency. If either of 
these occur, the family runs into debt. Were it not for the charity of 
friends, relatives, employers, or philanthropic organizations, the ex¬ 
penditure of the family would be, and frequently is, larger than the 
income. 

‘‘Such a family literally lives a hand-to-mouth existence, with neither 
opportunity nor means for enjoyment or recreation. It can make no 
provision for repairs to equipment. The health of its members cannot 
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AMERICAN CHARITIES. 


be safe-guarded from its own resources. Th« ^ • 

are y prevent crowding. R requires no 

convincing proof that $ 600 -g 7 nn • ^ 

maintain a proper standard of livina ^and ^ inadequate to 
should be asked or expected to live on euch anln^tln“‘’'’ 

the situation of Groun TT a n 

‘Zu 1 comn^ittee’s conelult? 

a family can blnI^J^ppZj’itstiro^"'‘-7‘f ’'”““«»/?»(i- 

no extraordinary expenditures by reason ’^nt' ** subject to 

untoward circumstances. Such a famdv *“>>, or other 

assistance through exceptional mo^ ^ '‘''® charitable 

emergencies. ®«ept‘onaI management and in the absence ot 

opinion ttat ^t is \My TOi^rvatfye ‘r“”“*“ee “ of the 

sufficient for the averae-p fa •! * estimate that $826 is 

father, mother, and 3 children^uifder 14 comprising the 

fairly proper standard of living in thP maintain a 

extent to which thi<s 1,1 i, ^ x. Borough of Manhattan, The 
New York would be measuredia in other boroughs of Greater 

the other items in the budget.” ^ ^ 


tions are results of the three American investi- 

HODS are summarized fox- fiara _, 


from $800 

by Mrs. More and wh ^ ^^representative’ 

Committee fZ k . 02 °^^ income is believed by the Special 

standard of r • ^ ^^^cient to maintain a fairly proper” 
st^dard of hvmg m New York City. 

of expen^itn^^-^^ three studies on almost every item 

the expenditr ^ for the food of 5 to 5.6 persons 

cent Tthe »326-f367t that is, from 42 to « per 

9167 in New vJ. for rent was $162 to 

from $99 to f 131 or onL is*n®'' income,-but 

amily, that is, from 10 to 14 per cent of income; fuel 
r Preliminary Report, pp. ly-ig. 


^ Preliminary Report, p* 20. 
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Comparison of Three American Studies of Income and Expenditure, 
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-iMERICAir charities. 

the 230 

amounted to only M22 it Zl Te ITT 
correspondingly higher expend ture f f f » 

Aside from this slight variation th» ^ and food. 

oot explained by the higher cost .f® a-hicli h 

CAy. 6 cost of living „ 

^n Table XT.Vtt i-i 

summarized by incomer "Tt ' a™ 

More’s families averaeed -5 fi '’emembered that Mrs. 

the “ normal ” families of 9 ’’’hile the others are 

14 years of age. ^ au^ 3 children under 

spent for food and rent- ai ourths of the total must be 

the New York observers means, according to 

=...w, .nrz;ri‘t”"• -•« 


poorly clothed, and wrrtchedlv^tr*^ families are underfed, 

remaining independent or truAu"’ ‘a 

ance from their frien l ’ ^ must receive assist- 

societies. The sppnnrq ^ mtermittentlj from charitable 
^900, spent 41 to 4^ having incomes from $600 to 

cent for rent thP I 17 to 23 per 

clothing, warmth. hfe—-food, shelter, 


^ i^are ne 

Clothing, warmth, and hVT.f d- i'0^ --Huciber, 

entire income. If fh ^ ^c 85 per cent of the 

through escaping all emert!^^^^ ^dependent, it can only be 

comforts and pleasures and doing without all 

thev nro ^>ures, and having no savino-.^?. — in short 

Until the 


rnrough escaping all empro-A .;i f^cnaent, it 

they are constLtly oT’rL 
grade of $800 to iHQnn • of dependence. Until the 

thrift, education and ol 

Will be small unless fhF margin 

From these studies thV carefully expended, 

tablished that whenever tentatively es- 

nof.rxr,^,-,L.-_ _ ficnever the exnpndi'f.iT.«uo ^he bare 


tablished that whenever ten* 

necessities of life r ^ t. ^^Pcn^itures for the b 

CO , ousing, clothing, light and fuel 
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Partial clothing for Now York families. '*' Including Insurance. 
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■AMERICAN CBARITIXS. 
the v^rge"ofXendencr”'' « ob 

Commissioner of Labor showed that If f 

had a deficit or 

families of <; <? ^ * * ®''®" ’ 2667 selected 

eithir had a dehc^rLTc 

eludes that a TL 

borhood needs $6.00 a week for fo^ Thl Zm ^ ^ 

expenditure on this scale would be $720 00 tlat sTsTer 
income of $14.00 per week, and if there were to te a- 
Jus?n ® income should be $800 to $900 per year. 

esZzrTZf^^r iir/r" ^ 

authorities: Robert Hunter,Tn!904''set$“Io*aI^tr"“* 

of Labor tirih ‘be New York Bureau 

$600 • the m"^’ author of “ A Living Wage,” at 

fa^i; If fi Bureau of Labor at $724 for a 

a famTlv ef .*^® ^nryland Bureau of Statistics $742 for 
at sTo 64 f ; nnd Miss Caroline Goodyear 

thinv^fi°f ^ i" ^^®w York. The signifiLt 

of Z ner ™ proportion as accurate detailed information 

of an ade *be poor is obtained the estimate 

of an adequate living income is steadily rising. 

rent factors in the cost of living are food and 

of adennat ^ elementary necessity, and the question 

and cost o/flld reluTreTf“^"^^ determined by the amount 
wawp AaT.« > X'a. proper nutrition. JN’ot only the 

g - ner s fitness for work, but the mother’s fitness for 



facts and conditions of poverty. 


child-bearing and the children’s growth and fitness for 
future wage-earning depend upon their being sufficiently 
£ 0 ^ ^j ^0 of food will be the first affected by any 

necessity for reducing expenses. On the subject of what is 
an adequate dietary standard there are many studies, but it 
is possible to mention here only the conclusions of those 
which refer to workingmen’s families in New York City. 
Professor W. O. Atwater concluded from his dietary studies 
in New York in 1896 that a family could be sufficiently fed 
on 15 to 17 cents per man per day.^ But this was in the 
year of lowest prices, and allowing 16 per cent for the rise 
in the general cost of living since then, the estimate should 
be not less than 17.5 to 20 cents. ]Measured by this standard, 
Mrs. More’s 200 New York families spent 21.6 cents per 
man per day. A-Ssuming that IVIr. A.twatei s estimate is 
correct,” I^lrs. IVIore says, ^^they were therefore extravagant 
through ignorance of dietary values and the nourishing quali¬ 
ties of different foods.” 

Miss Caroline Goodyear, in order to determine what is 
the minimum income w^hich is sufficient for all the reason¬ 
able needs of dependent families in the care of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, made a study of the 
dietary habits of tenement-house families. In the typical 
case of dependence — a widow with three children she 
concludes that an adequate supply of food would cost per 
week $ 4 . 54 , and that the presence of a workingman in the 
family would raise this estimate to $6.00 or $6.50.^ This 

agrees with Mrs. More’s estimate. 

Shelter, unlike food and clothing, does not depend on the 
individual efforts of the family, but chiefly on the available 
tenements. Society may be said to have established the 
principle of a minimum standard of housing, although the 


1 Bulletin No. 46, Department of Agriculture, Dietary Studies in 
New York,” 1896. 

* “ Charities.” etc., vol. xvi.. 1906. dd. 191 ff.; vol. xvii., 1906, pp. 315 £f. 
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Standard is nowhere strictlvenr 


of overcrowdinjr-l 

New York fi;*-7 thirty-seven out oUh^T ‘7 

of their homes given bv ivr yet the descrinn. 

nM.v,K_ ^ ^rs. More fib^v,ro7a ""ascription 


of their homes given bv * ^^t ‘he desZ'f 

number were 4tcheIifaoutr 

luent-honsfl r!n*v--„;__- ®ed. The New York Tene 


“"“‘■house Commission'^in itertorf; 

air, danger from fire lank r>r ^ ' “eu®eient light and 

"^"'■^rowdi^g, and gen?ranw‘.f 


facilities, overerowdr^g andl'^^’T" ’^eshkg 

conditions. As a resuH "f ef ™eanitarr 

epartment was created fo ^th^ ^®Port, a Tenement-house 

Ar -Portant reforms'^ f n?™’ 


has accom D i 7 a “ "t 

the other cities In Z^uSd’’Irr®' “ ““‘of 

ment-house problem vet ‘ “''® " "o such tene- 

those of tubZulZ; • A death-rates 

^U. “®ocuiosis — indicate r.h»f.. 


“‘"7 tuberculosis _ indicate°tb»T“'“''““" ~ 

xt 7Z,T‘r ““•■• 


The relation / 
to poverty is close unsanitary conditions 

shown that 30 per cent • ‘Charles Booth has 

"^as in poverty 31 nor. f Population of East London 

u,’ C 61 lt OVftrPT»i-iTTr/^^^_j i 1 j 1 ii 


ivas in povertv 31 nor. ~ -i^^tmiacion of East London 

the birth-rate and thA a overcrowded, and that both 
to poverty and congestiZ 'o!! 


. irtio aea 

to poverty and congestion n ’ "" proportion 

marriage and a high birth-^f ^''®™''°'vding leads to early 
and Ignorance on the nnnt r 7 ^hde unsanitary conditions 
death-rate among babiVo <. A " young mother create a high 
fluenees (except the dfinfi.A7“5 ehildren. “AH the in- 

natural increase 


C^XCGDf’ fVi ^ ^ ^11 tilt? lU- 

says Mr. Booth ^^bavr^ natural increase/’ 

of the poor almost it ^ Multiplying the number 

poverty, and operate inTt^ seem, m proportion to their 

those who are better fF ^ ether direction in the case of 

wealth.’^ 3 Tbp ^ ^ almost in proportion to their 

increase of fbo _ 


"Wealth.’^ 3 'I’iie r»#if * w^uri/iuu wj lutiii 

their high death-rate owing to 

ij) . ^ y e no greater than that of the 

. “ Principles of V.,. ^ .. 


*See Biblio^Ipw^i®® Relief," Chap. V. 

«rt e study of housing, p. 480. « Final rolume, p, 23. 
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comfortable working class, but the waste of life is terrible. 
If to the cost of illness and death be added the expendi¬ 
ture of energy in child-bearing and the withdrawal of the 
mother from wage-earning, the mere economic loss involved 

in these conditions is incalculable. 

The welfare of the family depends on the physical and 
moral quality of the parents. Among the poor there is a 
very clear understanding of their relative duties. The man 
must find the major part of the income; and if he is 
respectable,” he will take pride in bringing it home and 
giving all but a very small portion of it to the wife. If he 
is an unskilled laborer he will, as a rule, be inadequately 
paid and irregularly employed ; if poorly paid and inter¬ 
mittently employed, he tends to become discouraged and to 
fall into shiftless if not vicious habits. Concerning em¬ 
ployment in her two hundred families Mrs. More says : — 

“ Employment was so irregular during these two years that wages 
could scarcely ever be relied upon for the entire year. Often a man 
worked only two or three days in a week, during the months of the 
slack season, and then for some weeks during the rush season made 
a great deal working overtime. In estimating the total income, 
allowance has been made for these exceptions. It was interesting to 
find that many men had two occupations, summer and winter ; for 
example, oysterman and tentmaker, . . . carpenter and longshoreman, 
etc. Wages in certain occupations rarely rise above a certain point. 
One man had been truckman for one firm for thirty-two years and his 
wages are now only $14 per week. This is true in practically all 
unskilled occupations.” ^ 

Under such circumstances the wife must supplement the 
income until one or more children become of working age, 
and in proportion as the wife and children eke out the in¬ 
come the man is liable to become less energetic or to bring 
less of his wages home. If the family gets to the point of 
asking charitable aid, it will often be found that the man 
will not stand the test of work when it is provided. A 

1 “Wage-earners’ Budgets,” p. 135. 
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crude measure of the deo-ri:.^ ^-p 

rough work done by mothfrs outsidriheho 
dren under sixteen years of age ** ^ 

dnl^ciarrara’gUtt ' 

»»™ ThX ,S,"“ •' 

she goes from a factory store nr nffi I intelligence. If 
has usually had no domestie \ • • ^®nie, she 

•.k.. .t x.n.. b.X" 

nas given her some training.^ There i« “«“ssity 

thrift, as all the observers have pointed out burarth^" 

an insufficient income. Yet ft wbeT “ i”*' 

a zi IX f'.““s V ‘r“T" 

goes even fn c, r .^®^®nred. The mother seldom 

may have a free nT ^onfiaement, though she 

who is willinv a 


who IS willing to be paid in instalments, 
trict in American crt^s"^*^ families in any congested dis- 

if the nfrn ehildhood!- 

OM ^V: Of life, and in 


old jicro T\/r T> - X -7 1/1 line u± iiifc?, ana m 

of York in tu has expressed this fact for the city 

ot Ifoik in the following diagram: 


Marries 


Childrefl begin 
to earn 


ChMdrBi marry 
ond leave home 

Lsixm pest worn 



2 ‘ p. 265 . 

®rty. A Study of Town Life, p. 13 . 
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The first drop below the poverty line is apt to occur just 
before the eldest children become of earning age, and while 
the mother is bearing other children. If the husband is 
underpaid or unemployed the family will be underfed, —the 
mother at the time when she needs good food and freedom 
from worry, the children at the time when their growth will 
suffer most. If the wife goes to work outside in order to 
raise the income, she injures her health under the double 
strain of wage-earning and child-bearing. The older chil¬ 
dren will go to work at the earliest possible age, and if not 
stunted by it, will lose the opportunities for education which 
might carry them into a higher industrial class. From the 
time when the children begin to earn till they marry the 
family will be relatively comfortable ; but shortly after 
they leave home, the father and mother begin to lose their 
efficiency through the premature old age which falls upon 
those who are overworked or underfed, and that at a time 
when the married children, with their own family burdens, 
are least able to help them. 

One of the effects upon growing children of the life amid 
such vicissitudes is well described by Miss Lauderburn, 
District Agent of the Associated Charities of Boston, in dis¬ 
cussing incompetence as a cause of poverty. She says; — 

“ The fault is not all due to the incompetents. To a great extent 
it is due to environment. And it is, perhaps, due also to the very 
organization of society. A child with a poorly nourished body, with 
a bringing up lacking in ideals, set in an environment of poverty, dirt, 
drunkenness, compelled to leave the education of the schools and go 
to work when he has reached the mature age of fourteen — should a 
society that permits that be surprised if the boy turns out an incom¬ 
petent? Surely, it is not sui’prising if that boy does not know how to 
work well, how to save, how to spend, but stumbles along through 
life, seeing only the thing (whether good or bad) nearest his eyes, 
and not seeing that very clearly — incompetent, physically, mentally, 
morally, to meet the difficulties of this world, and wage successfully 
the battle of life.” ^ 

^ Twenty-fifth Annual Report Associated Charities, Boston, 1904, 
pp. 24-25, 
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The physical and mental deteriorafirtn • 
lower grades of poverty, is indicate,! e ’ » the 

rate, especially infant mortality, bnt“ als" th •** 
inferiority of the children in heinht » 
physical condition. Dr Kuhorn ’ ^ a • general 

of English miners, says That Ihe “‘® “«ee 

kind of life the merfead t^ ^ ?‘^“‘® '“S®*? « the 

homes and person, excesses va*''*** “f hygiene in their 
clothing and feeding, _ « causes to Xch the wa^^TT 

“"‘"'’"t®-” * Moreover, L evH 1± 


poverty 


&r6 cumulativB; 

Win Tr, °t T ~®”' ‘'>® - "-ef 

providing adequately for the mat^- will be their power of 

again, the less fully tTeir n ”^"? '‘“Mreu; and, 

they realize the importance oTh. "teveloped, the less will 

and the less will he thei; pottS 

a good start in life i-s so. . . . The importance of 

Of the futures of the sons of arSsTnd oJ^St^ld worked'a™” 

coined to the p!or!stflass.® “l P®''®^ 

of poverty, frequent refo • ®®® ^®cent pictures 

mutual helpfulness of the ** generosity and 

tune of the one,. <■ • poor. The weakness and misfor- 

more competent and°°°**°®^^*^ drains the resources of their 
not be the r .f Jteighbors. If the rent can- 

relatives, who have^itUe^*'^ be taken in by their friends or 
will remain unpaid to already; and the tent 

but of the suWessee who T°* landlord usually, 

of the least nn. poor. The competition 

market and most injurious in the labor 

to the self-respectinff standards of decency a menace 

poverty is „ot merely the tax on public and private 

I f ” P- If • 

1 of Economics,” vol. i., p. 595. 
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charity, but the tax upon the wage-earners of the higher 
stratum.^ 

At the beginning of the study of the causes of poverty 
the personal causes, as we have seen, were chiefly empha¬ 
sized. As relief became systematized and the case-count¬ 
ing method of study was adopted, the causes which stood 
out most conspicuously in a definite proportion were sick¬ 
ness, unemployment, defects of character, and lack of 
normal support. And finally in the pictorial studies of pov¬ 
erty we find that the chief causes of dependency are illness 
and death of the chief wage-earner, irregularity of work 
due to industrial conditions or drink and incapacity, low 
wages, and large families on small incomes with few chil¬ 
dren of wage-earning age. In so far as the immediate 
causes are concerned the results of the descriptive method 
are not fundamentally different from those of case-counting, 
but its value lies in that it goes farther and deeper. The 
intensive study shows the associated conditions of poverty 
and raises the larger questions : To what extent has society 
a right to reap the benefit of methods of production, and 
of a scale of wages which involve the inevitable degradation 
of a section of the population ? How far should human char¬ 
acter be expected to withstand the corrosion of hardships 
and discouragement ? Has not society the charitable bur¬ 
den which it deserves ? 

Setting aside the fundamental economic and industrial 
questions with which, however vital, this chapter is not 
concerned, the study of the causes of poverty has arrived at 
the immediate problem of the determination of the standard 
of living for the localities in which relief is to be given. 
Philanthropic workers are generally agreed that a living 
income must include not merely the necessaries of life for 
maintaining physical efficiency, but something for sickness, 

^ Bosanquet, “Aspects of the Social Problem,” p. 97; Booth, final 
volume, pp. 206-209. 
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for pleasure, and for emerg-encie*? ■ 

amount will be in a o-ivov. ^ savings. What this 

uu win oe in a given community will dpnpn/i « ^ , 

on the cost of necessities, but upon thp T, n 
ideals of the family itself. The sLdard o^r 
established not on the low plane of lifp “ust be 

ha. b..n dai,.„ *1?;'“:": 

physical and social efficiency for the present and thp Tf 
^andard of adequate relief must be considerably raised 

miw tLr 

y ose who have already fallen below the line but it 

m^aTtirthl^ being into 

relief on.1 I f ^ “^^^ity goes farther than 

causes nf ! ® consummation in the abolition of the 

p,nfe ultimately, we hope, of poverty itself. 

prfphf expressed that hope in a 


prophecy; 

thought it ^ na^ children may learn with amazement how we 

sS f ^ant; that accidents 

enouffh u that there should not be 

multitudes n ^ workers; and that epidemics should sweep away 

Xudefthlf away summer insects. xLywill 

to our trn rta‘ t sadness of such a world should have appealed 

Thev will ^ sympathies, but did not absorb our widest interests. 
miserie <3 ^ there was some hope of succor for those whose 

but none ^ moment before the eyes of the tender-hearted, 

Ditv mov<aa ^ A ^ Wellers beyond the narrow horizon within which 
because tho ^ ^ cy will be unable to put themselves in our places, 
will have c philosophy, which we are this moment framing, 

Whv thTt <^^“not return to the phl- 

losopny that moulds ours.” 
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THE DEPENDENT CLASSES. 





















PART 11. 


THE DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ALMSHOUSE AND ITS INMATES 


The almshouse is the fundamental institution in Amer¬ 
ican poor-relief. It cares for all the abjectly destitute not 
otherwise provided for. Outdoor relief, although preced¬ 
ing it in point of time, is the resort of those who still, nomi¬ 
nally at least, need only temporary assistance or partial 
support at home.^ Since the almshouse is the guarantee 
against starvation which the State offers to all, no matter 
how unfortunate or degraded, its inmates are often the most 
sodden driftwood from the social wreckage of the time. It 
is ordinarily a depressing experience to visit an almshouse, 
and accordingly we find it an institution that even the be¬ 
nevolent willingly forget. In many of the country alms¬ 
houses no clergyman comes the year round; and no friendly 
visitor appears to encourage the superintendent to be faith¬ 
ful, or to bring to light abuses that may exist. Yet, since 
the institution is so fundamental, and since the number of 
its inmates is necessarily considerable, it may be doubted 
whether a more profitable work can easily be found than 
the right organization and proper management of alms¬ 
houses. The benevolent too frequently hurry away to make 
excellent provision for special classes, leaving to the malad- 

^ For slightly different view see Devine, “ Principles of Relief,” p. 282. 
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ministration of the local almshouse a 

destitute people under evil ooDditions > “®°rtment of 

is the local poLical unit 

town officers. In the other States the almshouse ^^1^' 

uncommon for several tovm 

LtTbliTh wrf®" association, and 

establish what IS called a district almshouse 

The tendency since 1890, especially in States where the 
dariL*^r“ n P’^^'^ails, is more toward the consoli- 

ones. Of r: i“e- 


Of^-lnoOQ'zo 1 T. — uxicuuiiumgornew 

ut tne ^d73 almshouses enumerated at that time, 200 

<iuoh discontinued, while the actual growth of 

such institutions has been slight.^ 

TT 66,203 inmates of almshouses in the 

in i«QA 4 -\^ almshouse pauper to 758 inhabitants; 

. V , ’^ere /3,045 almshouse inmates, or one to 857 

inhabitants; in 1903 there were 81,764 almshouse inmates, 

inhabitants. The decrease in proportion to 

p pu a ion oes not necessarily indicate a general diminution 

pauperism, but merely that a historical development, al- 
rea y m progress, has been continued.® When the work 

almshon^ have been made to avoid the stigma attaching to the 

to be “ Almshouse ” itself, although thought 

in its turn degenerated°so “ workhouse,” has 

firmarv >» wthat in many States the term “County In- 

substituted. But until the disre- 

will no m rafted out of it, to call it a “home ” or “retreat” 

“ remove the disgrace of inmateship than it will remove the 

suds-soaked floors of the building. The 
acter of ever it may be, comes primarily from the average char- 

want of aVn secondarily from the low-grade character and 

want of skill of the officers in charge. 

Almshouses,” 1904. 

of ReUef ” Chsm account of this movement see Devine, “ Principles 
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of relief is first begun by the newly formed political units 
Q-f American settlement, it is usual to board out such 
dependents as must be supported entirely. Farmers or 
others are paid to care for old people, for imbeciles, and even 
for sick persons who have no homes of their own. Chiefly 
with a view to providing a place for the better care of the 
dependent sick, especially incurable cases, and also to 
economy, a public almshouse is established. During the 
first stage of its development, it acts as the charitable catch¬ 
all for the community. Idiots, epileptics, incurables, incom¬ 
petents, the aged, abandoned children, foundlings, women 
for confinement, and a considerable number of the insane, 
the blind, and the deaf and dumb are all dumped together 
into some old farmhouse that has been bought by the authori¬ 
ties, and put to this use. The public then goes on its way, 
and thinks as little about the institution as possible, only 
grumbling annually at the expenses perhaps, when it happens 
to review public accounts. 

In some populous cities even yet the almshouses are 
hardly more than enlarged specimens of this same type. 

The different classes of dependents are still assembled in 

« 

one great institution, and the public assumes it has discharged 
its whole duty by giving enough food and fuel to keep the in¬ 
dividuals that make up the incongruous mass from hunger 
and cold.^ 

The next stage in institutional development has been de¬ 
scribed in the following "words : — 

“ When this humble home was out-grown or worn-out in the older 
States about the middle of the century and for a generation later, a 
new almshouse would be built; and the stage exemplified by the new 
building may be called that of the ‘ imposing edifice.’ The architecture 
of this period was from the outside in ; the building was planned for 
the admiration of the passers-by rather than for the comfort of the in¬ 
habitants. It was generally four or five stories high, regardless of the 
infirmities of its inmates ; perfectly symmetrical, though the male 

1 Ellwood, Bulletin on “ Almshouses in Missouri,” pp. 13-14. 
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population was generally two or three times the female • 

respects planned without apparent reference to the uses to wt't ■ ® 

to be put.” i w me uses to which it was 


A third stage, as regards architecture, entered uno., • .u 

Ust quarter of the nineteenth century,’“ 0 "^^ 

the derotromeXeVpra"ctS“"lMs f 

tlTthe"' """Tr’ byTrage^SS 

cotLtts separation of the sexes, separate hospital 

ges, and a central administration building. To this 

on^S^ta^o^Tl City Farm Colony established 

n Staten Island as a branch of the Home for the Aged and 


While this evolution of the almshouse buildings has been 

^ important movement to differen- 

ate the inmates has been developed. The classification of 

he innaates may be divided into two parts —the drafting 
out of the almshouse those who do not belong in it, and the 
differentiation of those that do belong in it. In the first 
ivision stand three groups which are gradually being taken 
in o institutions where they can receive more appropri- 
f The first group includes all those requiring special 

cien 1 c treatment; of these the defective classes of teach- 

^ u deaf, the dumb, and the blind, were the first 

vT educational institutions, usually supported 

^ ^ tate. Next an effort was made to have the State 

a e care of the insane. This is now usually done so far as 
e ^ute insane are concerned, but the great expense of 
p^vi ing for the increasing numbers of the chronic insane 
e ^ suspension of their transfer from the almshouses to 

^-sylums. The State of Hew York, as a result of 
6 1 ard report in 1865, determined to remove all insane 


CTaIw!?!?A lmshouse,” N. C. C., 1900, p. 156. Hibberd, 
2 Tow vol. X., 1900, p. 515 ff., 571 ff., The Almshouse System.” 

er, Ji,., Charities and the Commons, vol. xviii., 1907, p. 329. 
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from almshouses to State institutions, but the great expense 
of their transfer checked the movement, and it was thirty 
years before it was able to assume the exclusive care of all 
insane not in private hospitals.' In 1900 Massachusetts 
provided that all insane should be cared for by the State. 
The Commissioners of Public Charities of Illinois in 1907 
made a thorough report on the conditions surrounding the 
insane in county almshouses.^ Among the fifteen reasons 
for complete State care, they enumerate the following ; — 

“ Because, while this General Assembly has been sitting, a girl in an 
Illinois almshouse has been hobbled with chains, patllocked to her 
bare ankles, because her stamping disturbed other inmates in the insane 
department. 

“Because,. . , a rude box, with wooden slats across the top, supplied 
with iron hinges, hasps, and bolt, is ready, in a certain almshouse, to 
receive any insane man who becomes unruly, a service it has per¬ 
formed for others. 

“ Because, to-day there are almshouses in Illinois where steel hand- 

□ 

cuffs, barred cells, cages, and padlocks are in service w’hen required to 
restrain the insane. Imagine an insane girl 20 years old locked in a 
steel cage ! This happened recently in Stark County. 

“Because, in 54 almshouses there is no provision to separate the 

insane from plain paupers. 

“ Because, any insane resident of Illinois should have just as good 
care as any other insane resident.” 

The State of Illinois is, however, no worse than a number 
of others in respect to abuses in almshouses. In a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the almshouses of Missouri, 
Professor Ellwood found over 1177 insane persons — about 
one-third of all inmates — in almshouses, and a teiidency^ 
toward an increased almshouse care of the indigent lunatic. 

Of the treatment of the insane he says : — 

“ I learned of one almshouse superintendent who declared that he 
found the horsewhip to be the most efficacious means of quieting in- 

^ Assembly Documents, No. 19, N. Y., 1865. Report of State Committee 
in Lunacy, 1889. 2 Bulletin Illinois Board of Charities, April, 1907. 
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sane inmates. In another, I found that an inco 
kept strapped in bed for o;ersiz yea.^ 

to the sky winter and summer, with hard 'a ste Vof doS; r 

was found chained to a stump in a poorhouse y^rd. 

ey are, if not brutally treated, grossly neglected.” i 


Professor Ell wood places the responsibility for this con¬ 
dition of things where it belongs, when he says that the 
upeimtendents have to manage as best they can the persons 
^urne over to them by the county authorities, and that the 
blame ultimately rests with the people of the whole State, 

who permit by law the commitment of the indigent insane 
to almshouses.^ 


Many States have entered upon a policy of State care, and 
n ai e to make appropriations large enough to carry out 
• ^* 4 -^ policy. The result has been that, after some State 
. ^ ations were built, a large number of insane still remain 
^ ^ oashouses, because the special institutions are over- 

crow e and can receive no more. This is practically the 
SI ua ion in Illinois. In California the lunacy commissioners 
requent y refuse to adjudge an almshouse inmate insane, be¬ 
cause t e State institutions are so overcrowded that they 
say he is better left in the almshouse. 

f ^o\ ement for State educational institutions for the 
ee e minded has only recently made much headway, and 
e custodial care of feeble-minded adults in special institu- 
lons IS attained in only a few States. The first public in- 

IQ^nn opileptics was opened in Ohio in 1893, and since 

6 movement to establish colonies has gained consider- 


1 

2 


1* Almshouse Abuses,” N. C. C., 1903, p. 387. 
oo , Bulletin on “ Almshouses in Missouri,” 1904, 


pp. 9-11. 
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able momentum. The present proportions of the classes 
needing scientific treatment, who are still found in alms¬ 
houses, is shown in Table XLVIII. Q). 202). 

It will be seen that 10 per cent of almshouse inmates 

are insane and 22 per cent feeble-minded or epileptic, con¬ 
stituting nearly one-third of the whole institution’s popula¬ 
tion, who should obviously be provided for elsewhere. 

The second group requiring special care, and therefore to 
be removed from the almshouse, is the children. It was 
lono- ago seen that their mimetic tendencies, and the utter 
lack of education in the almshouse or of anything to stimu¬ 
late ambition or provoke energy, guaranteed their rum. 
Placing them out by the local poor-law officers gave very 
unsatisfactory results, as they were spoiled by the time they 
were old enough to work, and the class of people applying 
for them at the almshouse seldom wanted them for jiurposes 
other than service. There was consequently much agitation 
and some legislation to get children out of the almshouses, 
either into special institutions, public or private, or into 

suitable homes. 

Homer Folks wrote in 1902 ; — 

“ The delay in the removal of children from almshouses is a lament¬ 
able illustration of the slowness with which such reforms piuceed. 
Thirty-five years have passed since Ohio enacted the first »aw in the 
United States looking toward the removal of all children from alms¬ 
houses, but as yet barely a dozen States — about one-fourth of the 
whole number — have follow'ed her example, and even in these States 
the laws are not, in all cases, fully enforced. . . . Contrary to the 
general opinion the States, . . . which are the worst offenders in this 
regard, include ten of the sixteen which comprised the Union in 1801. ’ ^ 

Mr. Folks’s statement was based upon the Census returns 
of 1890. Table XLIX., which includes the figures from the 
enumeration of 1903, gives a more favorable view. 

It appears that the largest proportion of children, rela- 

1 Folks, “The Care of Destitute . . . Children, ’pp. 72-82. 
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tively though not absolutely, at both dates, was found in 
almshouses in the South Atlantic and South Central di¬ 
visions, and the smallest in the Western. In all the divi¬ 
sions, however, there was a marked decrease in both the 
proportionate and absolute number of children. Many who 
have been interested in the agitation for the removal of 
children from these institutions will be disappointed at 
finding that 2091 children under 16 years of age are still so 

cared for_or rather so neglected. But it should be noted 

that nearly one-third are under one year of age. 


TABLE XLIX.* 


Children under 10 Years of Age in Almshouses. 


1880-1903 Census. 


Year. 

United 

States. 

North 
Atlantic 
, Division. 

South 

Atlantic 

Division. 

North 

Central 
D iV ISION. 

South 

Central 

Division. 

Western 

Division. 

1880 

6902 

3021 

933 

2358 

617 

73 

1890 

4338 

1654 

779 

1375 

492 

38 

1903 

2081 

741 

j 473 

399 

426 

42 


* Arranged from tables in Census Bulletin 154, p. 4, ISOO, and S]»ccial Leport> 
“Paupers in Almshouses,” 1904. For Census purposes the United States are arranged 
in the following groups ; North Atlantic Division, Maine, New Hampshire, ^ ermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; 
South Atlantic Division, Delaware, Marj’land, District of Columbia, ^ irginia. West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida ; North C entral Division, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; South Central Division, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory, Arkansas, Oklahoma; West¬ 
ern Division, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne\*ada, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California. 


The large number of infants indicates that many alms¬ 
houses serve also the purpose of maternity hospitals, and 
that the children are not retained there after one or two 
years of age. On the whole, the showing of progress is 
fairly satisfactory. In those communities where the burden 
of general pauperism is light, the proportion of almshouse 
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inmates who are children is large, indicating that this con 
di ,ion IS tolerated m communities where relief work has nof 
drawn the interested attention of the community. A com 

parison of the following table with the one just given will 
make this point clear:_ 


TABLE L. 


Paupers in Almshouses, 1880 , 1890 , and 1903 . 


U. S. Census. 



All the geographic divisions except the Western show de¬ 
clining ratios of paupers to population; the decrease is most 
marked in the North Atlantic, amounting to 300 per mill¬ 
ion. The South Atlantic States come next with a decline 
of 160. Mr. John Koren, Special Expert Agent of the 
Census, thus summarizes the comparison ; ^ — 


The fact stands out that the ratio of almshouse paupers to popula¬ 
tion has decreased, not only in the United States as a whole, but in 
most of the States. With very few exceptions (Rhode Island and 
onnecticut) the increased ratios appear in the newer commonwealths, 
an are attributable for the most part to the ampler institutional pro- 


Special Report, “Paupers in Almshouses,” 1904, p. 8. On page 7i 
b^States^^^^^^^ table of the number and ratios of paupers to populatio 
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visions for dcpondonts and not to 3-n exceptional increase of pauperism. 
On the other hand, it would be equally a mistake to read in the de¬ 
creased ratios observable elsewhere merely evidence of correspondingly 
decreasing want. . . . The rise or fall in the ratios of almshouse 
paupers to population can only remotely serve as a general index of 
prevailing distress or prosperity so long as many other factors entering 
into the problem of poverty remain unknown. ’ ’ 


In genemlj it mny b© inferrsd thcit tli© dccrcnsG in tb© 

proportionate almshouse population comes not so much from 
a diminution of pauperism, as from the differentiation al¬ 
ready described. But undoubtedly, better legislation and 
administration have contributed to the diminution; and 
finally the development of charity organization societies 
and of private agencies for the care of children and of needy 
families has saved a considerable number of dependents from 
institutional life. Koren calls attention to the fact that in 
States with the best-equipped systems of organized charity, 
the pauper ratios have decreased, notwithstanding that some 
of them contain the largest urban centres in the country. 

A third group, which should manifestly be excluded from 
the almshouse, is the pauper-delinquent. In most States, 
tramps and disorderly persons are accommodated here be¬ 
cause of the lack of any place of safe-keeping between the 
almshouse and the jail. In the more advanced States such 
persons are sent to workhouses or reformatories. The dis¬ 
grace that attaches to almshouse relief will not be lifted until 

differentiation has been carried a step farther, and there is 
some classification of inmates on the basis of character as 
disclosed in individual and family history. Reformatory’^ 
institutions to which habitual drunkards, prostitutes, and 
other misdemeanants can be sent, and in which they must 
remain until reformation or death supervenes, would relieve 
the almshouse of many inmates, and the worthy poor of a 
very considerable portion of the disgrace which attaches to 
going there. 
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in ^'■af*ing off of the special classes to other 

institutions is seen in the altered character of the residuum 

The general average age of 81,412 paupers admitted in 1904 
was 49.4 years — much higher than formerly; the largest 
proportion admitted in 1904 is found in the age group 60 
to 64 years, and 36 per cent of the total admissions were 

St*7* • paupers in all almshouses in the United 

States lo 1904, 43 per cent were over 60 years of age; 

while m Missouri, where the inmates of almshouses are still 

®®nt of persons over 60 is only 37. 


n . -uiuerennatiori 

eaves in the almshouses only the infirm and incapable. 

xabl© Xil. illustratGs tliis tendency. 


TABLE LI. 

Paupers by Working Capacity 


Paupers at least 10 Years of Age in 

Alimshouses, 1904. 


Class. 


Conti¬ 

nental 

United 

States. 


North 

Atlan¬ 

tic. 


South 

Atlan¬ 

tic. 


North 

Central. 


South 

Central. 


West 

ern. 


Per Cent Distribution of those enumerated, 

Dec. 31, 1903. 


All Classes, 81,764. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Able-bodied 

• • • 1 

11.7 

15.8 

7.2 

9.8 

6.1 , 

10.0 

Incapacitated . . 

86.0 

81.0 

88.6 

87.7 I 

89.9 1 

84.3 

Unknown . 

• • ♦ •I 

3.3 

3.2 

4.2 

2.5 

4.0 1 

6.7 


Per Cent Distribution of those admitted 

DURING 1904. 


All Classes, 81,412. 

Able-bodied 
Incapacitated 

Unknown . 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

' 100.0 

100.0 

23.6 

29.4 

10.6 

16.5 

12.0 

31.2 

67.4 

62.6 1 

76.8 

77.1 

72.3 

67.9 

9.0 

8.0 

12.6 

6.4 

15.7 

10.9 
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As tramps and other wa^^farers were excluded throughout 
from the enumeration, the percentages in the table refer to 
bona fide inmates. 

The table shows, as might be expected, that the great 
urban districts furnish the largest proportion of able-bodied 
inmates. The high percentage in the Western division is 
explained by the fact that the almshouses are used as con¬ 
valescent wards and sometimes are the resort for acute ill¬ 
ness. When all is said, however, there remain far too many 
able-bodied in these institutions, as shown by the chart on 
the following page, representing the classes in the alms¬ 
houses of the city of Boston. 

One of the completest pictures of an almshouse popula¬ 
tion ever presented was published by the New York State 
Board of Charities in 1877. It gave the basis for an agita¬ 
tion which resulted in the removal of children and insane 
persons from State almshouses. Of the 12,614 inmates in¬ 
cluded in this inquiry, 422 were born in almshouses, and 
1650 were admitted when less than ten years old; nearly 13 
per cent were then under 10, and almost the same pro¬ 
portion were over 70. The average time of dependence 
for all inmates. amounted to 4.88 years, not including the 
time when they had been public charges in other institutions, 
or as outdoor paupers — a total of 61,595 years of alms¬ 
house care. Of the males, 84 per cent, and of the females, 
42 per cent, were believed to have been intemperate; 79 
per cent and 21 per cent, respectively, were insane; 65 per 
cent were unquestionably permanently dependent. Few of 
the inmates had ever owned property to any considerable 
extent, some were known to be pauper stock, while the mass 
confessed to idle and shiftless habits in early life.^ 

While no State at the present time presents as terrible 
conditions as this, nearly all of the States still retain abuses 
similar in kind if not in degree. The committee appointed by 

1 Tenth Annual Report, 1877. See Table IX., p. 56, and pp. 108-9, ante. 
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the town of Hartford, Connecticut, to report upon outdoor 
relief in that place in 1891, made a careful examination of the 
almshouse and its inmates. They found that a considerable 
number of the insane and imbecile were kept there under 
very unsatisfactory conditions, also some children suffering 
from paralysis or other incurable disease; that some wards 
of the building were used as a prison to which police-court 
cases were sent; and that the most notorious police-court 
recidivists were most likely to be or to have been in the 
almshouse.^ 

A recent and thorough study of the condition of the 
county almshouses of Missouri made by Professor Charles 
A. Ellwood presents a picture of conditions which are typical 
of those existing in more than half the States.^ Table LI I. 
(p. 210) gives the more important facts in condensed form. 

It appears that 54 per cent of all inmates are males, 37.7 
per cent are over 60, and 4.6 under 18 years of age. 
Very few of these persons—not more than 15 per cent — 
are able to do any work; 71 per cent are defective, two- 
thirds of all almshouses having insane inmates, and more 
than half of them having cells for the violent insane. 
Peeble-minded and epileptics constitute 20 per cent of the 
total, and there were noted instances of feeble-minded 
women who had become mothers of illegitimate children 
while in almshouses. Fourteen percent are blind, crippled, 
and paralytic; yet only two almshouses in the State have 
nurses for the sick, and these are not trained nurses. 

Turning from statistics of inmates to the provision made 
for them, it appears that the cost of one-third of all these 
almshouses was less than $1500; one only is on the cottage 
plan, fifteen of the institutional type, and all the rest are 
old farmhouses in different stages of repair. Only five 
have modern sanitary arrangements. As to management, 

1 Report of Committee, pp. xiii-xiv. 

* Bulletin on the " Condition of County Almshouses in Missouri,’' 1904. 
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TABLE LII. 


Statistics of Missouri Almshouses, 1903. 


Total Inmates . 
Males . . . 

Females . . 


Colored. 

Age of Inmates: 

Above 60. 

Between 18 and 60 . 

Under 18. 

Between 2 and 14 . , 

Defective Classes : 

Insane . 

Feeble-minded . . . 

Epileptic. 

Blind. 

Crippled. 

Paralytic. 

Able to do Some W^ork 

Management: 

By Lease System .... 
Cells for Insane .... 

Employment of Able-bodied 
Religious Services .... 


69 
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LESS THAN 

200 Alms¬ 
house 
Paupers 
Each. 


Total. 


1083 

1044 

769 

1593 
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a majority are under the lease system, that is, let out to the 
lowest bidder, which makes the superintendent dependent 
upon what he can save from the inmates. 

One superintendent wrote candidly ; — 

“A few years ago the poor were let at 638.00 per head per year. 
Under that treatment there were nine out of nineteen that died, and 
the county had to pay doctor’s bill and burial expenses, which cost 
more than board and clothes. They now pay 672.00 a head per year, 
and see that it is cheaper and more humane.” 

As to classification. Professor Ellwood reports that in 
14 out of 90 almshouses there is none—not even separa¬ 
tion of the sexes ; in 50 the only segregation is by sex, m 
20 by sex and color; 3 only have adequate classification by 
sex, race, age, and character. In only 16 almshouses is 
work required of the able-bodied ; the rules of admission are 
lax and indefinite, and of discharge even more so. As the 
final touch to this dreary picture, it is reported that only 
1 has a library, only 4 have weekly religious services, and 
55 have none at all, while amusements and recreation are 

almost wholly lacking. 

A study of 228 almshouse women in San Francisco made 
in 1895 gives a somewhat different view, and adds some in¬ 
formation concerning more modern types of paupers.^ In 
San Francisco, the jail, the hospital, and the almshouse are 
each, in turn, the resort of the typical inmate. They come 
to the latter to recuperate so long as any vitality remains, 
and finally return there to die, when completely wrecked 
by dissipation and irregular living. The women are much 
completer wrecks than the men, because prostitution gives 
the idle and vicious an alternative career until the last. Of 
the conditions which brought them to this pass, Mrs. 
Coolidge says: — 

1 Coolidge, M. R. (Smith), “ Almshouse Women,” American Statistical 
Association, 1895, vol, iv. 
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often vulgar, and unpresentable 

— j H • 


“ One of the commonest results of immixyrnfm« » 
children acquire a public-school educatiol become ** 
nee eooal station ; the old mother or father _ forei^, 

of their common origin, aud d'oee nomTnTo the“Ctra uri'^ 

children’s friends. The old people L of ten resigned to thTf f ^ 
cause they are led to believe that the almshouse fs a 

hurts'l^efr ‘n ‘d* *“ U>em“‘oto h 

Sml. r ^ T. '^"P“‘>eut on that abstract thiu.^ “h, 

^ e, than upon children and relatives who are ashampd 0^11 

Five have quarrelled with daughters or grandchildren and are in the 
seusttiTO old ^ quarrelsome, 

much should hTT ’ ’'•‘o ‘““ks 

and t source nf f i ** *" P“" 

thp ni 1 , ^ trouble anywhere. The majority of women in 

1 cauretTnr''*.-‘”®r“ “<• <>"S“lly 

not Zear 

their?Z -I t P^«“*ly scPPorted by 

be left 1 .*1, ^ could do even a little housework well or could 

ahlP f.l Children who were 

reason X th ^ support her, but no satisfactory 

reason why they did not do so was given. 

seoaratPH^ children, 40 are ‘ somewhere ’ ; that is, they have been 

knowfwhf® no longer 

thp moth majority of cases this occurs because 

habit difficulty, not having the 

Thp phiid therefore keep her connection with her children. 

othPr laboring class, drift from one place to an- 

Ipttpr Q ' wrrie less and less often, until finally an illness, a lost 

whiPh h trivial accident, breaks the last link 

topther. The fact that the parent is usually a 

Inhor'n^^* 1 ^ ^cmiensity of this country, and the mobility of the 

ditio ^ ^ asps, all tend to produce the same pitiable result,— a con¬ 
dition undoubtedly peculiar to American pauperism.” 

fh ®^courapng to note that in some of the older States, 
e almshouse is approaching the practicable ideal. The 
a ms ouses of Massachusetts are controlled by the local 
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Overseers of the Poor, and supervised by the State Board of 
Charity For this purpose an inspector is employed who 
makes regular annual visits and detailed reports; frequent 
visits are also made by the members of the Board. In addi¬ 
tion there are employed in a large proportion of towns hav¬ 
ing ^almshouses, women visitors, who give their services 

withontpay, and whose chief office is that If"' 

pathy and comfort for the inmates. In 1908 the State 

Board of Charity reports as follows : — 

“ Notwithstanding the continued existence of certain defects and 
the occasional failure of voters and officials to appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of maintaining satisfactory almshouses, during the seven years 
since the passage of the law specifically providing for almshouse visita¬ 
tion there has been a steadily increasing feeling of confidence m the 
Zr?s work on the part of Overseers of the Poor, and a steady 


improvement in almshouse conditions. 

“ Of the 197 almshouses, the large majority have wooden buildin 

About three-quarters of them are provided with sitting-rooms and 
bath-rooms, either fully or partly equipped. One hundred and twenty- 
one have water-closets. Three-quarters of them are heated by steam, 
hot air, or hot water, and the remainder by stoves. In nearly all cases 
where fire-escapes are a matter of importance they are provided. Only 
35 almshouses have special hospital accommodations. The whole 
number of inmates of all the almshouses at the time of visitation was 
4324, viz. 2402 men, 1829 women, and 93 children, or persons under 
twenty-one years of age. The whole number of inmates of all the 
almshouses during the year was 8442. There were 3808 reported as 
permanent and 456 as temporary ; and 2782 were stated to have rela 
tives in town. Friends and relatives paid for the board of 99. liV eekly 
bathing was generally required. Work of greater or less value was 
done by a total of 376 inmates. In all the almshouses there was a tota^ 
of 860 defective inmates, of whom 2<5 were reported as idiotic, 5< 
epileptic, 471 crippled, 12 blind, 13 insane, 12 idiotic and crippled, 6 
blind and crippled, 2 epileptic and idiotic, 1 feeble-minded and crip¬ 
pled, 1 feeble-minded, 1 feeble-minded and blind, i epileptic and crip¬ 
pled, 1 deaf, blind, and crippled, 1 deaf and dumb, and 1 blind and 
deaf. There was a total of 139 consumptive cases, who in the large 


majority of instances received special treatment and diet. Almshouse 
officials are gradually but surely becoming persuaded of the necessity 
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15,491 vagrants, a year a^-o 61 ilrLh ° almshouses cared for 

and during Ure last year 28\„nsh‘ors “re" 

forceme™ 0 fThe“ and by a Sr't 

The Massachusetts Board reDort<? tTiaf 
supervision and stricter enforcement of tZZ ^ 
“rounder” has nracticnll,,!. ^ »M 

and that the removal of ; 

leaves the aims"o prov .rChrotr 

Died and fr.r. 4 . ^ old, infirm, and crit). 

with’ one or more"Srer"^F poverty, chiefly women 

inmates were “ worthv noor .e l' e t 

Judging from fhp ^ ^ 4 - i ^ suitably cared for.” 

Massachnspff the two most serious defects of the 

Thfmnst equipment. 

im^ovement r "^->7 

Plishe^ afmos “ ‘‘ “«om 

phiianthronic . -1" *^•1' *1*® voluntary service of the 

pniianthiopic citizens of the State. 

char^ge^d ft the grave evils which could be 

have tLt ‘'.®. ‘-'"e *0 the American almshouse 

mates r T“ • “ ^ P™P«^ classification of in- 

almshouses altogether and puts them in specialized insti- 

in» ZnU ^ discussed at length, and exisP 

Sflterhl "T, ‘he fact that many of the 

specialiste™ “ °P‘"'"“ 

deaf and d*'"v‘* wherever the blind, the 

dumb, the insane, epileptics, idiots, the feeble- 


1 Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1907, pp. 6-7. 
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minded and children are left in the local almshouse, grave 

abuses are sure to result, unless there is very efiicient supervi¬ 
sion • and even then the condition of affairs must be far from 
satisfactory. While they remain, therefore, they must be 
given a degree of special care. Idiots should be entirely 

separated from other inmates,under constant supervision; the 
feeble-minded should be kept employed, according to their 
ability, and the women especially must be strictly super¬ 
vised and separated from men ; epileptics should never be left 
alone, and should be kept employed as much as possible. 

In proportion as these classes have been removed, classi¬ 
fication within the almshouse will be simplified, but it is 
always important and demands constant care and readjust¬ 
ment. There are four lines of segregation generally laid 
down as fundamental: by sex, by color, hy health, and by 
mental and moral character. The neglect to separate the 
sexes is partly the result of unsuitable construction of build¬ 
ings, and partly of the low-grade character of the officials in 
charge. White and colored inmates should be distributed 

in duplicate cottages or wards. 

As we have already seen, two-thirds of all almshouse in¬ 
mates are incapacitated in one way or another, and 3( per 
cent of them are over 60 years of age. ith the elimina¬ 
tion of all special classes, the almshouse becomes primaiil\ 
what is called in Ohio an infirmary. The Visiting Medical 
Staff of the Long Island (Massachusetts) Hospital state the 

situation clearly: — 

“In addition to the large number suffering from well-defined dis¬ 
ease, there are many others who, through infirmities of age, should be 
classified as hospital or infirmary patients. . • • The number of the 
chronic sick is evidently increasing year by year. . . . Are they to 
be treated simply as city charges, or are they to be given the advan¬ 
tages of the best possible modern medical treatment under conditions 
which will remove them from the social stigma of j^auperism ? . . . 
Ordinary justice requires that the latter course be adopted.” ' 

f Ninth Annual Repo'rt, “ Pauper Institutions Department^ ’ 1906, p. 12. 
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Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln for some years urged that tho • i 
poor, no matter where they may be found, should rt!t?tt 
same care as other sick persons; that they need It 

nursing, toe same nourishing food, and the same cleanlSSI 

an altt ® should be no difference between 

mshouse hospital and a general hospital * 

Although extensive hospital facilities are not practicable 
nor required in small almshouses, there are ceftarpt^I: 
sions essential everywhere. A special wai-d for gener^ dis- 
eases is often necessary, even in small institutions j cancer 
pa lents must be isolated because of the oifensive nature of 

!hntubercular inmates 
uld not only be in separate cottages, but should have their 
own attendants. 


A classification on the basis of habits, character, and a 
degree of refinement is usually not attempted, although it 
IS of great importance to the inmates. It is a great hardship 
for the respectable who have seen better days to associate 
with the intemperate, diseased, and disreputable; but aside 
rorn t is obvious demarcation, the almshouse inmate is often 
sensitive about social distinctions and has as strong pref¬ 
erences as to companionship as other people. Such pecu- 
larities must be considered if the inmates are to be kept 
comfortable, and the utmost tact, patience, and ingenuity 
are required to adjust these relations satisfactorily. In the 
an Francisco almshouse, instead of wards they have a large 
number of rooms a form of construction which is unde¬ 
sirable, but which was at one time used to good purpose to 

give the self-respecting and improvable cases a semi-privacy 
which they valued.^ 


2 ^ “The Almshouse Hospital.” 

f institution was in charge of Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Weaver 

rom ^ ^ 7 . Especially on the women’s side, Mrs. Weaver’s methods 

c assi cation wrought notable results. Those who were ambitious in a 
way, an anxious to keep their rooms in good order, were grouped in the 
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Blit no amount of ingenuity on the part of the managers 
can wholly overcome the difticulties ai ising from unsuitable 
construction of buildings. Neither the converted farmhouse 
nor the institutional dormitory, several stories in height, ad¬ 
mits of proper classification of the aged, sick, and infirm. 
It is now agreed that the cottage plan is best adapted for 
the purpose by its greater flexibility. Not the least of its 
minor advantages is the fact that it permits the superin¬ 
tendent and attendants to be ‘^segregated’’ also, in their 
hours off duty. 

This leads to the discussion of the amount of land which 
should be attached to the institution. The original idea of 
the “poor-farm” was that the able-bodied should earn a 
portion of their living, and the manager should also earn 
a portion of his own salary by cultivation of the land — as 
ministers often did in former times. In proportion as the 
able-bodied, the young, and the special classes generally 
have been excluded, the ability of the inmates to work has 
been declining. The result of this is that the superin¬ 
tendent is chiefly engrossed in farming to the neglect of 
the inmates. It is, moreover, a doubtful economy, since suj> 
plies can be purchased cheaply in bulk. But the greatest 
disadvantage is that it necessitates the location of the alms¬ 
house in the country, where it is rarelj^ visited, and w'here 


rooms along one corridor, while certain women who had no ambition and 
no willingness to do anything unless compelled to it, had rooms along 
another corridor. The inmates themselves called the first “ Grjind Hall/^ 
and the second, “Pauper Alley.” Women of one of these localities were 
disinclined to associate with those of the other. In filling the various 
rooms, constant effort was necessary to adapt properly the dispositions of 
the several occupants. Mrs. Weaver at one time had quite a number of 
inmates with whom no one wished to roona because they were such terrific 
snorers. They were not even congenial associates for each other. She 
finally hit on the device of putting a snorer in a room with a woman who 
was hard of hearing. This almost absurd illustration shows what in¬ 


ventiveness and constant personal attention are necessary in order to fit 
the inmates of an institution properly together. 
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the provision of amusement and religious services are made 

difficult. There should be only enough land retained to fur- 

nish occupation for the few semi-able-bodied and for pleasant 
grounds about the cottages.^ 

Of the almshouse abuses which result from the mistakes 
or wrong-doing of individual officials, we shall say but little. 
Among them may be enumerated dishonest or wasteful man¬ 
agement of the funds ; culpable stinginess, resulting in inad¬ 
equate or unhealthful food, lack of proper buildings, heating 
apparatus, clothing, and so forth ; insanitary conditions, in¬ 
cluding dirt and vermin; and finally, actual cruelty, result¬ 
ing from either brutality or neglect on the part of the offi¬ 
cials in charge. Few understand how easy it is for an official 
in charge of the utterly helpless to do cruel things without 
intentional cruelty. In the rural districts especially, abuses 
are apt to arise because so few persons concern themselves 
with the institution. The superintendent has dreary work, 
small pay, and practically no general recognition of his 
services, whether they be good or bad. A sensitive, high- 
minded, ambitious man is not likely to apply for or accept 
such a place. The incumbent is, therefore, almost of neces¬ 
sity a tolerably stolid, unsympathetic person, and one who 
has not been very successful in other lines. The officials 
under whom he works send to him a miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment of the diseased, defective, and incapable, but do not 
give him the proper facilities for providing for these various 
classes. They cut his appropriations to the lowest possible 
point, and he fears that any vigorous protest would lose him 
the place. He therefore concludes that he may as well get 
along as best he can, since to object would only bring some 
more docile man into his place. On the other hand, most 
of the inmates with whom he has to deal are bad-tempered, 
unreasonable, and inveterately querulous. They would com- 

1 An account of a profitable county poor-farm is given in Bulletin of 
Illinois Board of Charities, October, 1907. 
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plain, no matter what might be done for them ; and he grad¬ 
ually acts on the unrecognized impression that it does not 
matter what is done for them — that anything is good 
enough for them. He becomes brutal unconsciously, and 
almost in self-defence. After a few years lie does, without 
question, things that would have seemed absolutely awful 
to him when he first entered on his duties. No influential 
person reviews and criticises his conduct, and he not unnat¬ 
urally settles into the conviction that he is managing the 
almshouse as well as the cominunitv cares to have it man- 

9l/ 

aged. One can but sympathize with such an official, even 
when very grave abuses have grown up under his manage¬ 
ment. 

All these tendencies are exaggerated wherever the alms¬ 
house is managed under the lease system, making the wages 
of the superintendent dependent upon what he can make 
off the farm and save from the inmates. In Missouri the 
system has been shown to be uneconomical, and as Professor 
Ellwood says, — nobody claims that it is humane ; if it is not 
cheaper, the only argument in its defence falls to the ground. 

The second great evil which springs, not from the char¬ 
acter of the officials, but from the nature of our almshouse 
organization, is laxness regarding admission and discharge 
of inmates. Since every person is entitled to be saved from 
starvation and from death by exposure, — which is nearly 
all that the almshouse does for its beneficiaries, — any one 
may claim its shelter. But as it is not a penal institution, 
and as it is to the interest of no one to have persons»stay 
there who can support themselves outside, an inmate wish¬ 
ing to discharge himself is allowed to do so. To the average 
almshouse official this justification of our laxness is entirely 
conclusive. Whatever official or board may have the legal 
right of admitting or discharging inmates, the right of ap¬ 
plicants to be admitted or discharged is regarded as in¬ 
alienable. 
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The results of this apparently defensible practice are 

thoroughly bad. Of the abuses to which it gives rise, we 

may mention as of least importance the support by\he 

county of persons having pensions or property, or relatives 

able to support them. In some States, even where it is 

found after death that an almshouse inmate had considerable 

property, no attempt is made to recoup the county or town 

for the outlay. 1 A second and more serious abuse is the 

making of the almshouse a winter resort for tramps, and a 

place where the drunkard and the prostitute can recuperate 
between debauches. 

The accompanying table, showing the mobility of the 
almshouse population in San Francisco, is typical of the 
conditions in many other cities. 

TABLE LIII. 

Ndmbeb of Times admitted and readmitted after Discharge.* 


San Francisco Almshouse, 1889-1894. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

1 

‘ 8 

9 

lO-lS 

Total Number 

2819 

701 

306 

157 

113 

64 

48 

41 

28 

88 

Per cent . 

04.3 

16.1 

7.0 

3.6 

' 2.6 

1.5 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

2.0 


* Coolidge, “Almshouse Women,” p. 22r). 


The Federal Census of almshouse inmates in the United 
States shows that in the course of the twelve months after 
Dec. 31, 1903, the admissions almost equalled the total 
almshouse population on that date, and the discharges 
were only a few thousand less. Excluding deaths and 
transfers to other institutions, there were 54,199 permanent 
or temporary discharges, of whom only one-fourth were dis- 

^ A number of San Francisco miners have been supported at the alms¬ 
house, and twelve women were found there whose children should have 
supported them. 
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charged to the keeping of relatives or friends.' The Hart¬ 
ford Committee reported a man whose clothing, supplied at 
public expense while he came and went at pleasure for two 
years, amounted in value to ^85.28, while the man was 
receiving at the same time a federal pension of ^8 per month. 

The final and worst result of permitting the destitute to 
admit and discharge themselves at will is that it enables 
the dissolute and degenerate to have offspring after their 
kind.” The results are most manifest in the cases of feeble¬ 
minded women. Mr. Charles Booth gives an instance of an 
English woman who in a little more than eight years pre¬ 
sented the rural workhouse at Ashb}^-de-la-Zouch with five 
illegitimate children. In the workhouse this woman was 
capable and industrious, and a good nurse.^ After giving 
numerous examples in her paper entitled “ One Means of 
Preventing Pauperism,” Mrs. Lowell says : — 

“ I speak chiefly of women, because they form the visible links in 
the direful chain of hereditary pauperism and disease ; but it must not 
be forgotten that the treatment here prescribed for them (indeter¬ 
minate sentence to reformatory institutions) should also be applied 
to the reformation of the men, whose evil propensities are likewise 
handed down from one generation to another.” ® 

A special committee of investigation in Boston reported 
the cases of two women who had been admitted to the Home 
for Paupers eight and four times respectively in six years, 
and commented as follows : — 


“These two young women, one of whom is now at liberty on the 
city streets, have cost the city for the board of their flve illegitimate 
children, still at Marcella Street Home, the sum of 81,855.53. Two 
of these children are defective and will Iona: be a care to the citv. 
Women like these have no will-power of their owm ; they need re¬ 
straint for their owm good. They are too w'eak to withstand temptation, 
and should not thus needlessly be allowed to walk into it.” * 


^ Special Report, “ Paupers in Almshouses, 
2 ” Pauperism,” etc., pp. 117-118. 

^ Report Special Committee to inspect Publ 
29,40. 


p. 11. 

8 N. C. C., 1879, p. 195. 
Institutions, 1892, pp. 2S- 
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There is probably no almshouse in the country which has 
not one or more such records to show. 

The remedy for the abuse of the privileges of admission 
and discharge is investigation of the history of all appli¬ 
cants for admission, a legal commitment and discharge by a 
board or committee, of which the superintendent and matron 
shall be ex-officio members. In proportion as the irrespon¬ 


sible and the delinquent are drafted off to special institutions, 
the decent remainder may be granted greater liberty, such 
as is safely permitted in German almshouses.^ 

A third very prevalent evil in the management of Ameri¬ 
can almshouses is lack of a work test, and a failure to 
enforce proper discipline among the inmates. While in 
some places an energetic and specially capable official may 
overcome all obstacles and enforce discipline and compel 
work, yet such an undertaking is usually discouraged, or at 
least not encouraged, by the authorities, and the sentiment 
of the community and the nature of legislation are 
usually such as to make this course difficult. Under the 
average superintendent, as a rule, it costs more to set the 
inmates of an almshouse to work than their work is worth. 
That is, a given number of inmates can be supported more 
cheaply in idleness than when they are put to work. It is 
for this reason that the labor in the English “ workhouse ” 
has degenerated so persistently into mere task-work. 

The principal advantage in obliging all inmates capable 
of doing anything to work consists in the deterrent influence 
of this policy upon would-be applicants. Its influence is 
especially valuable in preventing tramps from using the 
institution as a winter club-house. In most almshouses 
the main part of the work that can be offered to men is on a 
farm or in the garden. This kind of work is unavailable in 
the winter, just at the time when a rigid work test is most 
essential. In many institutions no inmate is required to 

1 Lincoln, N. C. C., 1898. 
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work unless he is willing to do so. Some superintendents 
seem to think it the height of brutality to ask an inmate to 
do anytliing against his will; and such service as can be 
utilized is usually obtained by offering extra rations of food 
and tobacco. The amount of patience, ingenuity, and energy 
necessary to make such work profitable, and to fit such 
laborers — who for the most part have failed to fit any¬ 


where else in the industrial world 


into some task suited 


to their limited capacity, requires a degree of ability and 
moral fibre rarely to be found in an almshouse official. 
Under the management of ]\Irs. Ellen Armstrong Weaver, 
the women of San Francisco almshouse reached a high degree 
of industrial efficiency, considering their capacities. A pros¬ 
titute nursed a bedridden girl to whom she had become 
attached; a deaf and difficult old woman washed, dressed, 
and fed, as if she were a baby, a deaf, dumb, and blind girl; 
a woman nearly blind and knotted with rheumatism braided 


rag rugs ; a feeble-minded Swedish woman made tine lace; 
a well-educated woman did fine sewing and read the daily 
paper aloud to the women in the sewing room. All the 
sewing and mending for the 900 inmates, and all the clean¬ 
ing of the women’s wards, was done bv the women. 

/ V' 

From the side of the inmates, work for all is desirable 
because they are happier for having it. About the only happy 
persons one finds in an almshouse are those who are occupied. 
Idleness conduces to restlessness, sensuality, bad temper, 
and various forms of nervous disorder. In almshouses, as 
well as in prisons, insane asylums, and other kinds of in¬ 
stitutions. discipline is doubly hard when the inmates are 
idle. That idleness in and of itself brings misery, can be 
seen by any one who passes through one of our Soldiers^ 
Homes, especially the magnificent one for soldiers of the 
regular army at Washington. So well is this fact now- 
ascertained that special societies are formed in the large 
cities for giving employment to the inmates of the great 
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public institutions. Efforts in this direction were begun in 
1893 at the City Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, New York 
by the County Visiting Committee of the State Charities 
Association, and during the last three years the work h q.!j 
been greatly enlarged. Teachers have been sent to munici¬ 
pal hospitals and homes for the aged and infirm to instruct 
the inmates in a variety of handicrafts. The effect of em¬ 
ployment in Ward L, a ward at the home for the aged and 
infirm on Blackwell’s Island, is thus described: ^_ 

“ Ward L is the ward devoted to the crippled, paralyzed, rheumatic, 
epileptic cripples. ... I found sixty men sitting there doing nothing, 
the very picture of desolation. . . . To speak a cheery word in such an 
atmosphere seemed mockery. . . . There has come about, in process of 
time, what I call the transformation or the transfiguration of Ward L, 
and all this has taken place through the introduction of the bead work. 

. . . With some persuasion, they induced one or two to enter into the 
work. The interest spread until 20 out of the 60 were engaged in it. 

. . . They were impatient when the supply of beads gave out. The 
clamor was for more beads and more looms. The whole character of 
the ward was changed. A joke was in order, cheeriness and good 
will were the rule.” 

Many other handicrafts have been introduced: one man 
illuminates texts; another man has earned a phonograph 
for the ward by his knitting; others make raffia and osier 
baskets, Smyrna rugs, and carved wooden articles. The 
disciplinary and curative results of the work are highly en¬ 
couraging, and the avenues for the development of the work 
are many. There ought to be similar societies, or at least 
similar work done, in our rural communities ; if it accom¬ 
plished nothing else, it would at least interest some of the 
influential classes in the neglected institutions of the 
locality. 

It is evident that many of the abuses which we have been 
discussing will still occur even when capable and conscien- 

1 Charities, March 4, 1905; Charities and the Commons, 1906, May 12, 
November 17. 
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tious officials are in charge, primarily because of neglect by 
the general public. Professor Ellwood suggests three lines 
of effort toward correction: the visitation of almshouses 
by local boards of visitors, inspection of state officials, i.e. 
Board of Charities, and mandatory and prohibitive legisla¬ 
tion. The three methods will naturally be evolved and 
become effective in the order indicated. Following the 
example of English administration, there is some tendency 
in America to State control of almshouse administration. 

If there could be in American almshouses thorough investi¬ 
gation of all applicants for admission and all applications for 
dismissal; if within the institution there could be a thorough 
discipline and an intelligent and kindly application of the 
work test to all capable of doing anything at all, there would 
be no danger that almshouses would be overcrowded; if in 
addition there could be a higher class of officials in charge, 
if the standard of medical care and nursing could be raised 
to that of the general hospital, and if some means of reliev¬ 
ing the dreary monotony of the life were afforded, the alms¬ 
house would afford cleanly and honorable relief to the real 
children of misfortune. 


CHAPTER Vn. 


PUBLIC RELIEF OP THE POOR IN THEIR HOMES. 

Outdoor relief does not have the same meaning in 
different places and according to different laws. In Eng¬ 
land, it usually means all relief that is given outside of the 
workhouse. The indigent insane, consequently, who are 
relieved in special institutions, are classed among those 
receiving outdoor relief. The same policy is followed in 
the parts of the United States where English precedents 
have obtained. For instance, in Massachusetts what is 
called “ State outdoor relief ” is given to the poor who 
have no local settlement, such as the sick and diseased who 
are placed in hospitals ; and the administrative expenses of 
the department are reckoned in with the amount spent 
for outdoor relief; consequently, only a small modicum of 
the expenditure really goes in temporary aid to the poor 
in their own homes. Those who dispute about the advis¬ 
ability of outdoor relief create confusion by sometimes in¬ 
cluding and sometimes excluding such relief when given 
from private funds. Unless otherwise specified, the term 
“ outdoor relief,” as used in this volume, will mean the relief 
given from public funds to the poor in their homes, not 
including medical relief. 

Outdoor relief in the United States is given by county 
and township officials; and from its nature the bookkeep¬ 
ing is likely to be faulty, especially as to the number of 
persons aided. In most Western States, as, for instance, in 
California, there is no State official to whom the county 
and township authorities are called upon to report. They 
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publish no annual accounts, except such as may be found 
in the local papers annually or semi-annually ; and tliose 
who have undertaken to study the problem of outdoor 
relief in these States have had to get their facts by personal 
visits or correspondence with the local officials^ 

In twenty-four States, relief of the poor in their homes 
is legally authorized, and several others may authorize it at 
discretion ; only a few Southern States give outdoor relief. 
As pointed out in the previous chapter, its fundamental 
principle is that the aid shall be temporary or only partial. 
The evils connected wdth this form of relief have long been 
a matter of controversy, and in this country the agitation 
against it has gained headway in almost direct proportion 
to the density of population. The flagrant abuses of the 
system in the large Eastern cities led to a concerted move¬ 
ment for doing away with it from 1878 onw'ard. 

In order to make clear the chief points involved, the 
arguments for and against the method will be set down 
categorically. The following are the principal reasons 
given by those who believe in retaining it as a fundamental 
part of the relieving system : —■ 

1. It is the natural and therefore the kindly way to help, 
because it grows out of the neighborly relations of rural 
communities. The poor person is not separated from relatives 
and friends, families are not broken up, and the receipt of 
relief is not as conspicuous and consequently as disgrace¬ 
ful as it is where resort must be had to an institution. 

2. It is economical. Many families can almost support 
themselves, and it seems folly to dismember them and 
place the children in refuges or board them in private 
families, and compel the adults to resort to the poorhouse, 
when a little relief given in the home would keep the 

1 In the Federal Census published some fragmentary statistics on 
this subject, but none were collected in IStK) or in 1900; there are, cou- 
sequently, no figures for the country as a whole. 
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family together and enable them to make part of their 
support by ordinary methods. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, in 1890, 
cited the example of Massachusetts, where the average 
annual cost of each outdoor pauper, or recipient of family 
aid, was less than $40 a year, while the cost for each in¬ 
door pauper was $139; and if the interest on the institu¬ 
tional plant and equipment were added, would be at least 
$180 yearly. 

3. Fhere are not institutions enough. The demand for 
relief always keeps considerably in advance of the supply j 
and it would be uneconomical, and in fact impossible, to 
have buildings enough to accommodate all who should be 
relieved from time to time. Especially in the winter 
months, a large number of persons need relieving for a 
short time; and if the almshouses were large enough to 
accommodate them during the winter, there would be great 
buildings vacant during the summer. 

4. Individual private charity — the other alternative of 
public outdoor relief — is unreliable and, in times of 
special distress, insufficient. Some of the worthy poor are 
likely to be neglected, while relief to others will be dupli¬ 
cated, and these latter are sure to be pauperized. 

This gives certainly a good prima facie case for the re¬ 
tention of a certain amount of outdoor relief. On the 
other side, the following considerations are urged: — 

1. The kindness is apparent rather than real, for, except 

in the smallest communities, the administration is in the 

hands of officials who have no personal knowledge of the 

who can neither investigate nor discriminate. 

It has long been a principle that any work was suitable for 

a government to do in proportion as it could be reduced 

to a routine and done in a semi-mechanical way. As the 

work of giving outdoor relief should not be done in this 

semi-mechanical way, it is unsuitable for public officials to 
undertake. 
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2. It tends to increase the number of applicants, because 
it is less manifestly disgraceful than the indoor system, 
and is much more pleasant to receive. The saving in cost 
for a single person supported is more than made up by the 
additional number of persons that will claim to require 
relief. It is a sufficiently pleasant form of being relieved, 
so that if no requirement except indigency is made, a large 
number of persons will become duly indigent in order to 
qualify for the receipt of alms. 

3. Corruption of politics invariably results from the sys¬ 
tem, and the whole tone of the population is likely to be 
lowered. In many cases, it is unworthy motives favoring 
the retention of the system that makes it difficult to secure 
its abolition. 

4. Where outdoor relief has been given lavishly, as in 
England at some times and places, it has simply resulted 
in reducing the rate of wages, the amount given in relief 
being reckoned on as a possible resource, so that the 
employee would accept lower wages than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

5. It is not educational either to the recipient or the 
ofiicial donor. In the one it tends to destroy thrift and 
self-restraint; in the other it encourages a spirit of com¬ 
placent generosity without any corresponding personal 
sacrifice and exercise of judgment. Any charitable 
method which does not develop both sympathy and dis¬ 
crimination is about equally injurious to the administrator 
and the recipient. 

A comparison of the two general lines of argument for 
and against public outdoor relief makes it apparent that 
those who favor the system of outdoor relief usually argue 
upon theory, or draw their facts from rural communities, 
where the problems are comparatively simple, and where 
abuses are readily checked. They generally lay the empha¬ 
sis upon institutional care as the alternative method, while 
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as a matter of practice in communities where public relief 

in homes does not exist, the alternative is outdoor relief 
by organized charity. 

The opponents of the system, on the other hand, point 
to the facts, especially the experience in dispensing outdoor 
relief in large cities. The most instructive experiments 
that have been made in this matter in the United States 
have consisted chiefly in cutting off peremptorily the supply 
of outdoor relief. The historic illustration of this sort is 
the city of Brooklyn, first reported to the National Con¬ 
ference of Charities in 1879 by Seth Low. The statistics 

of outdoor relief in Brooklyn from 1870 to 1884 are given 
in Table LIV. 


TABLE LIV. 


Brooklyn Poor Relief, 1870-1884.* 




j Outdoor 

Indoor 

■j 


Population. 

Relief. 

Persons 

’ Relief. 
Persons 

Cost of 

1 Outdoor 



Aided, 

Aided. 

Relief. 

1870 

396,000 

38,170 

8,542 

§163,437 j 

1871 

414,000 

35,658 

9,234 

141,208 1 

1872 

432,000 

22,863 

8,999 

7 

95,771 

1873 

450,000 

25,033 

7,487 

100,555 1 

1874 

468,000 

30,411 j 

7,343 

134,935 

1875 

485,000 

35,850 

7,923 

116,967 1 

1876 

501,000 

' 44,208 

9,155 j 

98,815 

1877 

518,000 

46,330 

9,268 

141,137 

1878 1 

534,000 

46,093 

9,706 

57,054 

1879 

551,000 

stopped 1 

10,231 

stopped j 

1880 

567,000 

« • « 

8,736 

• • • 

1881 

584,000 

• • « 

10,347 

• • • 

1882 

601,000 

• « « 

11,121 1 

* * * 1 

1883 

619,000 1 


11,678 

* * • 

1884 

639,000 

• * • 

11,190 

1' 

• • • 


Association for 
Improving the 
Condition of the 
Poor. Amount 
Distributed. 


* Prom Devine, Public Outdoor Relief,” Churities Review^ vol. viii , p. 188. 
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From these figures it is seen that between 1872 and 1877, 
inclusive, the number of beneficiaries increased 100 per cent. 
In 1877 one person in every sixteen of the population was 
receiving outdoor relief. The description of the abuse is 
given in Mr. Low’s own words : — 

“ The system had become furthermore a sore on the body politic. 
The friends of politicians received help whether needy or not, and .so 
the system was perpetuated. Families with voters were the first 
served. The ‘ outdoor relief ’ appropriations became a va.st political 
corruption fund. Large numbers of the population were taught to 
rely on the county help, and sought it for no other reason than that 
the county gave it. One woman received help under nine different 
names. Many sold what they received. Men came from the country 
every autumn to live at the expense of the city during the winter, 
because the city was offering a premium to the idle to come there and 
live in idleness. The poor did not get the chief benefit of increa.sed 
appropriations. Most of it went to underlings connected with the 
work of distribution. In every way, and in every direction, the effect 
was hopelessly bad. 

“In 1875 the Commissioners of Charity employed paid visitors to 
investigate the cases of applicants for relief ; and it co.'st sixtj^ cents to 
distribute every dollar’s worth of food or fuel. This was so monstrous 
that public clamor compelled a change. In 1876 the visiting system 
was abandoned, and all applicants were compelled to take oath that they 
were paupers. As may be imagined, the result w'as horrible. More¬ 
over, many who lived in New York availed themselves of such easy 
opportunity to be fed by Brooklyn.”^ 

At the urgency of an association formed under the au¬ 
spices of the State Charities Aid Association, between 200 
and 300 volunteer visitors were set at the work of inves¬ 
tigation in 1876—1877. As a result, the visitors were con¬ 
vinced that many families habitually applied for relief 
merely because their neighbors were receiving it, and they 
recommended the abolition of outdoor relief, by stages, 
if necessary. The Commissioners of Charities did not 
accept the recommendation, but in 1878, the whole system 

1 N. C. C., 1879, pp. 202 ff. 
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having been discovered to be illegal, it was suddenly dis¬ 
continued. ^ 

To the surprise of all, no increased demand fell upon the 
private relief agencies during the winter following, no suf¬ 
fering appeared, and the num bers in almshouses did not in¬ 
crease. In fact, the figures in Table LIV. show a steady 
decrease of relief per capita in the years following. This 
was due, no doubt, partly to the return of business prosper¬ 
ity after the panic of 1873; but it is believed that it also 
represents to some extent a recovery from the pauperism 
induced by lavish and indiscriminate public relief. 

The experience of the State of Indiana, which has re¬ 
cently applied to the administration of outdoor relief the 
principles of organized charity, is even more instructive 
than that of Brooklyn. Under the law of 1853 in Indiana, 
poor relief was given by the trustees of more than 1000 
townships ; the amount was left to their judgment, and they 
might in their own discretion send the applicants for relief 
to the county poor asylum or grant them relief in their 
homes or transportation to the next township. The Boards 
of County Commissioners were also permitted to give 
annual allowances and medical aid. Under this system, 
very serious abuses grew up. The township trustee, elected 
hy popular vote, was inexperienced, poorly paid, and subject 
to political pressure and the demands of friends; the 
County Commissioners often gave when the trustee refused. 
Under this system, the average amount paid in outdoor 
relief between 1890 and 1895 was $550,000 annually. The 
first step toward reform was a law secured by the State 
Board of Charities in 1894, requiring accurate statistics of 
the relief given to be reported to a State officer. The in¬ 
formation obtained was startling: one in every 31 of the 
State’s inhabitants was receiving relief, the proportion in 
different counties varying from 1 in 13 to 1 in 208; in some 
of the richest counties the number aided was 1 in 16 to 1 
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in 20. As a result of agitation on the basis of this informa¬ 
tion, a law was passed in 1890, which is said to be the first 
application of charity organization principles to an entire 
State. The law provided for the investigation of each case 
by the overseer of the poor ; for securing the help of the 
friends and relatives of the applicant; for compelling the 
able-bodied members of the family to work ; for refusing 
transportation to all except the sick, aged, injured, or 
crippled, and then only in the direction of his legal residence; 
for cooperation with private relief societies; for limiting 
the relief power of the County Commissioners, and the 
amount of temporary aid.^ The law has been strengthened 
and improved in recent years, and the results are shown in 
the following comparative summary for 1895 and 1905 : — 


1S95 19i>5 

Cost of relief to each state inhabitant.§ .29 $.10 


Highest per capita cost.G8 .29 

Lowest per capita cost.00 .O-l 

Counties in which per capita cost was below 10 cents . 2 49 

Counties in which per capita cost was above 30 cents . 35 0 


The relation of the total cost to taxation is show'n in 

Table LV. 


TABLE LV. 

Ouxnoou Rklief in Ixdi.vn.v. 


Year. 

Total Cost 
Outdoor I^elief. 

I'OTAL 

Number 

Townships. 

1%) W NSIIIPS 

No Tax 
Levy. 

Le \ Y 

UNDER 

5 Cents. 

Levy 

5 C'ents 

AND Ovi'.R 

1898 

$375,206 

1014 

64 ! 

515 

435 

1899 

320,007 

1014 

50 

607 

357 

1900 

209,956 

1016 

140 

644 

226 

1901 

236,723 

1014 

154 

620 

240 

1902 

266,876 

1015 

181 

611 

223 

1903 

245,745 

1015 

233 

617 

165 

1904 

281,105 

1017 

224 

649 

144 

1905 

249,884 

1016 

289 

: 581 

146 


1 For full text of law, see ludiaua Bulletin of Charities, etc., March, 1905. 
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The sudden decrease of outdoor aid fro m •;« 

1898 to f209,956 i„ 1900, shown in thl tSe ’ wonld 
naturally have been reflected in an increased population in 
e county poor asylums. Indeed, when the law of 1899 
was passed, there was considerable anxiety felt as to the 
adequacy of the poor asylums to receive the number that 
would be thrown into them. Yet, in spite of a decrease of 
d4 per cent m outdoor relief between 1899 and 1900, the 
number in asylums also decreased from 3133 to 3096 and 
from year to year since, as the administration of outdoor 
relief has become more business-like, the number in county 
asylums has not increased, although there has been a con¬ 
siderable increase of general population. The State Board 
of Charities reports an improvement in the condition of the 

poor themselves, although the administration of the law is 
not yet wholly free from abuses.^ 


An example of outdoor relief, well administered, but still 
held to be injudicious and harmful, is found in the town 
of Brookline, a suburb of Boston. The administration of 
relief was in the hands of certain women trustees, who gave 
outdoor relief with a work test during a series of years. 
Previous to 1883 full or partial support was given to 150 
persons. These were warned three months in advance that 
no pauper rent would be paid after May 1, but that the 
almshouse would be open to any one needing shelter. On 
the 1st of May, 22 adults and 7 families, numbering 33 per¬ 
sons, became self-supporting; 10 adults and 9 families, 
consisting of 39 persons, assumed the payment of their own 
rent, asking only partial support from the town, and in no 
case was the offer of the almshouse accepted. The total ex¬ 
penditure for poor relief for the town fell from f8487.50 

in 1882 to $7794.49 in 1883, and in 1893 was $7218.28.2 
Mrs. Codman says : — 


^ For full account, see Indiana Bulletin of Charities, etc., March, 1906, 
which contains statistics, maps, and bibliography. 

2 Pamphlet by Joyce, pp. 3-5. 
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“I have no hesitation in saying that the whole tone of the popula¬ 
tion has been raised, and that to ‘come upon tiie town,’ at one time 
regarded as the natural and proper thing to be done, is now looked 
upon as a disgrace. . . . Self-respect and independence have been en¬ 
couraged, and the race of paupers within our limits has very nearly 
disappeared.” i 

There is no well-authenticated instance where outdoor 
relief has been stopped and any considerable increase either 
of private charity has been required, or any marked increase 
of the inmates of institutions has occurred. The only sug¬ 
gestion that has ever been made as to evil results from the 
experiment in Brooklyn is that the number of dependent 
children increased after outdoor relief had ceased to be 
given. But the number of dependent children also increased 
in other parts of New York, where no change in outdoor 
relief administration had occurred, indicating that it was a 
change in the laws affecting dependency among children that 
produced the increase. As administered in the United 
States, it is found, apparently, that public outdoor relief 
educates more people for the almshouse than it keeps out of 
it, and that therefore it is neither economical nor kindly. 

It is equally evident that institutional care alone will 
never be sufficient, even if desirable, to provide for all the 
poor. The question raised is not between public outdoor 
and institutional relief, but between public and private out¬ 
door relief. It must be confessed that the abuses resulting 
from private charity have often been quite as serious as 
from public relief. Moreover, the evils of public relief, as 
illustrated in the cases already described, merely show that 
uninvestigated public aid is harmful, but do not prove that, 

if carefully administered, it might not be preferable to 
individual charity. 

1 Mrs. Codman, N. C. C., 1891, p. 49. It should be said that Brookline 
»s a thriving and fashionable residence suburb of Boston, and the char¬ 
acter of the population added from year to year has not been such as to 
lead one to expect a proportionate increase of pauperism. 
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There is a consensus of opinien that relief in homes is for 
those on the verge of dependence, the ideal method • and an 
almost equal agreement that it is difficult to administer and 
inust be limited m amount. Whether it can best be sup¬ 
plied by the State or by private charity, can only be answered 
by experience. Frederick Almy, of the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society, presented at the National Conference 
in 1900 a table of the forty largest cities in the United 
States, first, in the order of least public relief, and second, 

in the order of least private relief.* The results are repre^ 
sented in the diagram on the opposite page. 

Mr. Almy’s conclusions, as shown by the figures and the 
diagram, are that a city which gives no public outdoor re¬ 
lief must give a considerable amount of private outdoor 
relief; and vice versa, when there is no private relief, public 
relief increases. It seems clear that public relief checks 
private charity, for of the ten cities that give liberal public 
outdoor relief, there is not one that gives liberal private 
relief, and of the ten that give liberal private outdoor relief, 
there is not one that gives liberal public relief. 

The dotted curved line of the diagram shows that private 
relief averages little more than one-third the cost of public 
relief. The average per capita cost of the cities which de¬ 
pend wholly upon private relief is cents, and of those 
which depend wholly upon public relief, 17^ cents.^ 

Although it has been shown that liberal public relief 
tends to check private charity, it does not appear that 
abundant private relief reacts in any degree to diminish 
public outdoor relief. In the city of Boston, where the per 

^ About one-half of the cities having over 200,000 population give no 
public relief: viz., New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Balti¬ 
more, San Francisco, New Orleans, Washington, Kansas City, and 
Louisville. 

2 For details and discussion from which these conclusions are extracted, 
see two valuable articles by Almy in Charities Review^ vol. ix., 1899, 
Nos. 1 and 2; and articles in N. C. C., 1900, pp.l34 ff. 
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DIAGRAM VI. 

Relation of Private to Public Outdoor Relief.* 



The heavy line, starting at the top on the left, represents public 
outdoor relief, which stands at thirty-four cents per capita at Syracuse 
and falls to nothing at San Francisco and the eight following cities. 
The related movement of private outdoor relief is shown by the dotted 
line starting at the bottom on the left. Thus, where public relief of 
thirty-four cents per capita is given (Syracuse), the private relief stands 
at zero; where public relief is thirteen cents (Boston, Scranton, 
Omaha), the corresponding amounts of private relief given vary, 
standing approximately at twenty-four cents in Boston, zero in Scran¬ 
ton, and four cents in Omaha. The name of each city is printed 


* Al 



Charities Jfevieic, vol. ix., p. 81, 1899, 
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capita expenditure for private charity is probably higher 

than anywhere in the country, and where public relief is 

administered with intelligence and thoroughness, it does not 

decline perceptibly in amount. In Table LVI. the total 

amounts expended for public outdoor relief are shown for 
a period of years. 


TABLE LVI. 


Outdoor Relief, Boston, 1877—1907.* 



* Reports of Board of Overseers of the Poor. 


Between 1880 and 1907 the number of families declined 
from 4277 to 2060, while the per capita relief rose from 
^13.28 to ^32.07. This would indicate a policy of making 

directly under the points in the lines showing the amounts at which 
the public and private relief, respectively, stand in that city. Dividing 
the cities into four groups of ten each (excepting Boston, which will 
be explained later) and averaging the private relief of each group, 
four points are obtained. Connecting these by a curved line, the 
result (slightly idealized) is the dotted line shown on the diagram. 
This may be taken to represent the average movement of private 
relief in relation to the decrease of public relief. 
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relief more adequate, but does not suggest that public out¬ 
door relief is economical. In spite of the fact that the 
Overseers of the Poor are an excellent body of officers, the 
opinion of the leading charity workers in Boston is almost 
unanimous against outdoor relief. They hold that private 
charities qould do the work as well, that public relief is too 
easily assumed to be a right, and that in the matter of relief 
the Overseers do not supply either ideals or inspiration. 

The effect of careful investigation upon the amount of 
relief given is illustrated by the history of outdoor aid in 
Buffalo. In 1876 Buffalo, then a city of 140,000 inhabitants, 
was aiding 14,375 persons at a cost of ^112,054, or .799 cents 
per capita of the population. This extravagant outlay was 
one of the chief causes of the establishment of a Charity 
Organization Society, which has now for thirty years, contin¬ 
uously, investigated the applications for city relief. Table 
LVII. (p. 240) shows in detail the expenditures and the 
remarkable decline in the amount of public outdoor relief. 

This table shows that more than 10 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of Buffalo were receiving outdoor city aid in 1876, 
and less than 1 per cent in 1907; 3778 families were aided 
in 1876; only 775 in 1907. The first great falling off from 
^112,000 in 1876 to ^29,000 in 1880 was due to the substitu¬ 
tion of investigated for uninvestigated city aid ; the second 
drop from $118,000 in 1898 to $38,000 in 1902 was due to a 
vigorous attempt to develop constructive work as a substi¬ 
tute for charity among those who were conceded to be poor. 
Mr. Almy, of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society, 
in commenting on these figures, says, that the chief differ¬ 
ence between charity organization outdoor relief and city 
outdoor relief is that the former always carried with it a 
plan and follow-up work, while city aid has neither. He 
adds: “ I have never heard of any one from the city poor 
office interviewing a landlord, or the holder of a mortgage, 
looking for employment, overhauling the plumbing wffiich 
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Outdoor Relief in Buffalo, 1875-1907. C. O. S. Records. 
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causes disease, or visiting a family after aid stopped.’^ In 
a paper at the National Conference of Charities and Correc¬ 
tions in 1904, Mr. Almy suggested that the overseers of the 
poor in cities and towns should try the experiment of district 
committees and volunteer cooperation for investigation and 
constructive work, or even attempt the Elberfeld system 
outright. 

Charity workers in the smaller cities are generally in 
favor of private rather than public relief, even where they 
feel that the community is not yet quite prepared to abolish 
it. In the rural and sparsely populated districts of the 
West especially, the county system of local government adds 
to the difficulty of administration. In the smaller area of a 
township the officials are measurably well acquainted with 
the people, at least until the population becomes dense, and 
the people scrutinize public expenditures quite carefully; 
but under the county system, until the population is large 
enough to compel the employment of special officials, the 
writing of orders for outdoor relief is frequently left to the 
individual supervisors or commissioners. As a rule, each 
one attends to all applications from the district from which 
he is elected, and the approval of the entire board is a mere 
formality. The payments are sometimes made in money, 
sometimes in orders on stores, and sometimes relief is given 
in goods purchased by the authorities under contract. Ob¬ 
viously this latter method lends itself least readily to abuse. 
Where orders are given on stores, the goods selected by the 
beneficiary are often absurdly unsuitable to his conditions,^ 

1 See Hartford Report, pp. xix, xx, and Table VII. On 594 orders, 132 
articles were drawn, among which were canned lobster, green peas, pie, 
pineapple, canned salmon, and tobacco. There was also some evidence 
that the orders were used in trade and payment of debts. This system 
prevailed until recently in the urban county of Alameda, California. In 
1905 three supervisorial districts placed the investigation of out-relief 
applicants in the hands of the Associated Charities, with the result rh^t r 
the amount disbursed fell from $22,930 in 1904 to $10,157 in 1906. 
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and m the State of California such orders are frequently 

traded for liquor. ^ ^ 

It IS not without significance that the movement to do 
away with public outdoor relief has kept pace with the de¬ 
velopment of charity organization. The older type of pri¬ 
vate outdoor relief—unsystematic, purely palliative — is 
rapidly being replaced by the constructive ideal of organized 
charity. Of this ideal, relief-even adequate relfef-'s 
the smaller part, since it aims to restore, develop, and edu¬ 
cate the family. The excuse for outdoor relief is the typi¬ 
cal dependent widow with young children; but in such a 
case, though public relief may pension the family, it does not 

do the constructive work of a district agent and a friendly 
visitor. 


In all large centres of population there are certain soci¬ 
eties which, together with the churches and private indi¬ 
viduals, do a considerable amount of relief work. These 


the 


agencies dispense an amount which is not large as compared 
with the total public expenditures for the relief of the poor, 
but which is sufidcient to accomplish a great deal of good or 
evil in the populations among which it is scattered. Those 
who insist that public outdoor relief should be abolished, 
believe that these private associations, in conjunction with 

arity Organization Societies, should care for the cases 

■SH .a ^ 

to whom the alternative of going to the almshouse would be 
an unmerited hardship. They insist that the private associ¬ 
ations are more economical, sympathetic, and discriminating, 
and since their treasuries are not replenished from the pro¬ 
ceeds of taxation, but from free-will offerings, the poor can¬ 
not make demands upon them as of right. The experience 
of Chalmers has often been pointed to as showing that pub¬ 
lic relief can be swept away entirely, and private benevo¬ 
lence take its place. While those who would imitate him 
would not go as far as he did, they do ask for the substitu¬ 
tion of private for public outdoor relief. 
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It is undoubtedly true that private associations are best 
fitted to deal with incipient dependency. But at just what 
point the line should be drawn between public and private 
charity, it is difficult to say. If the State should assume the 
care of those who need control as well as support, as Miss 
Richmond has suggested, then outdoor relief would be left 
to private undertaking. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that the advisability 
of giving outdoor relief is chiefly a question of administra¬ 
tion. Under the Elberfeld system in German}^ and with 
the great care exercised by the Bureaux de Bienfaisance of 
France, it has been successful. But it must be remembered 
that the people of the United States have a larger share of 
administrative awkwardness than any other civilized popu¬ 
lation. Nearly all the experiences in this country indicate 
that outdoor relief is a source of corruption to politics, of 
expense to the community, and of degradation and increased 
pauperization to the poor. Even at its best, it has not been 
found a satisfactory method of relieving distress. In the new 
communities of the West it has seemed to be almost neces¬ 
sary ; but it is always to be watched with care, to be kept at 
a minimum, and in large cities to be definitely prohibited. 

But it should not be forgotten that private charities are 
just as open to abuse as public ones, though not to exactly 
the same abuses. In places where the State has relegated 
much of the work of relieving the poor to private benevo¬ 
lence, and especially to the church, abuses have grown up 
of as great magnitude as those that preceded the reform of 
the English poor-law in 1834, while at Elberfeld the present 
excellent public system originated in a breakdown of the 
private system. There is a possibility of success or failure 
by either method; but experience seems to indicate that in 
the United States, at the present time, private is much safer 
and more helpful than public outdoor relief, and indeed 
that the latter should usually be discontinued. 


CHAPTER Vm. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE HOMELESS POOR. 

In all times of industrial depression, the number of the 
unemployed is apt to be exaggerated. During the depression 
of 1873-1878 it was alleged that there were 300,000 mechan¬ 
ics out of employment in Massachusetts; and the statement 
went unchallenged for more than a year, while figures then 
available would have shown that there were only 318,000 
men in the State engaged in the mechanical pursuits, and 
the investigation made later by the State Bureau of Dabor 
indicated that the number of unemployed mechanics was 
less than 30,000. During the depression following the 
crisis of 1893, the trade-union estimates put the number out 
of work at about 4,500,000; more conservative estimates, at 
about 1,000,000. Returns made to Bradstreet’s, the results of 
which were published in December, 1893, show that in 119 
cities 801,055 men, with about 1,956,110 persons dependent 
on them, were out of employment. Carlos C. Closson found 
in sixty cities 523,080 idle men, an estimate sufficiently 
close to Bradstreet’s return for the same cities to make it 
probable that these figures actually reflected the facts. 

A careful investigation of enforced idleness was made by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor during the depression 
of 1885. There were during that year, in Massachusetts, 
816,470 persons engaged in gainful occupations; of these, 
241,589 were unemployed during part of the year. The 
time lost, if we consider only the principal occupation of 
each individual, was 82,744 years; but many persons, when 
unable to work at their principal occupation, had some 
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